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MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


READ AT THE GENERAL MEETING IN Boston, May 13, 1873. By Dorman B. Eaton. 


THE subject of municipal government, upon which I have been 
requested to prepare this paper, cannot be fully discussed at a 
meeting like this; and the anxious inquiries in all our larger 
cities for better municipal methods suggests a practical treat- 
ment, and in main reference to great cities. It is, I think, a 
grave mistake to regard the problem involved in providing good 
government for a village, as essentially the same as that involved 
in providing it for a great city. These problems are in their 
extremes radically different, although, as the village grows into 
the small city, and the small city becomes a metropolis, the laws 
for their government require a perplexing combination of the 
methods appropriate to either extreme. 

The government of a village may be framed mainly on the 
theory of gratuitous service by its officers, of personal acquain- 
tance between the voter and the candidate, and of a personal 
supervision and comprehension of official action on the part of 
most of the village residents. The village pastor and doctor, the 
shoemaker upon his bench, and the washerwoman over her tub, 
alike know the functions and notice the work of the village offi- 
cers, and mingle their ready and pertinent criticism whenever 
such duties are not properly performed. Men of leisure and men 
of action take the village offices for the honors, and serving 
without pay, they gain the double reward of their approving con- 
sciences and of their applauding fellow citizens, male and female. 
But in the great city, where the hundreds of the village have 
become hundreds of thousands, where taxes are raised and 
expended by tens of millions, where city employees may control 
city elections, where the higher offices require more ability and 
ten-fold more labor than will suffice for a gubernatorial chair, where 
unpaid official service is no longer to be had, where not one person 
in five hundred understands the duties of the higher officers, and 
not one in five thousand knows who is at fault for the neglect and 


abuses manifest on every hand, — then indeed the problem of 
1 
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securing good government is wholly changed. There must be a 
trained and paid official service ; there must be secured a feeling 
of official responsibility, not to individuals, but to the courts, and 
to the higher public opinion ; there must be some officers whose 
especial duty it is to see that the rest honestly and vigorously per- 
form their functions. Everything has become complex, and nearly 
every branch of the administration must be treated as the sole 
business of the city officers. Just here arises one of the gravest 
problems of our politics — how to govern the great city. 

In every age of the world, the great cities have stood among 
the nations as the barometers of their civilization, upon whose 
records wise men have read, or might have read, the admonitions 
of neglect and the portents of ruin. The conservative virtues 
and the orderly industry of the country may for a time preserve 
a nation from the vices and the disorders incident to bad govern- 
ment in its great cities ; but in the long range, we shall find noth- 
ing in the history of the great cities, of either ancient or modern 
times, to qualify the general judgment of mankind that no people 
can long prosper who are unable to maintain good government in 
their great municipalities. In this regard, we have no right to 
assume that the condition of New York, Philadelphia, and Bos- 
ton, are less significant than was that of Babylon, Rome, and 
Athens ; and so long as we continue to fail in securing as good 
administration in our larger cities, as is now attained in London, 
Paris, and several other great cities of Europe, we either impeach 
our capacity, demonstrate our criminal neglect, or condemn our 
political system. It needs no argument to show that we cannot 
govern the country, if we cannot govern the great cities ; and if we 
cannot govern the greater cities better than we have, we may as 
well make up our minds that we cannot long govern them at all. 

There are no elements in our republican system, or in our 
geographical position, likely to hinder the growth of cities to enor- 
mous proportions, but quite the contrary. In no other quarter of 
the globe have cities been built upon such mighty rivers and 
lakes — and in no other age have such vast spaces of land and sea 
been made tributary to their growth. In these times, too, the 
broader circulation of the city journals, the enlarged system of 
eredits and banking, the more general habit of travelling, and 
the almost absolute authority of city fashions and habits, through- 
out the country, have vastly increased the influence of those 
dwelling in our great cities. In monarchies and aristocracies, 
the greater influence secured to landed estates, and the privileges 
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of birth and rank, to some extent, counteract the democratic 
power of the masses which great cities so vigorously stimulate and 
organize. Indeed, no small part of the great modern contest for 
liberty and justice has been carried on between royalty and aris- 
tocracy, in the country, on one side, and democracy and commu- 
nism, in the municipalities, on the other side. There is probably 
no country, at this time, in which there is a stronger tendency 
than with us, on the part of the country people, to move into the 
villages, and on the part of the village people to move into the 
cities. Already the census, notwithstanding our vast spaces of 
unoccupied lands, shows a greater rate of increase in the village 
and city population than in that of the country; and more and 
more, our legislatures are overslaughed and corrupted by mu- 
nicipal legislation. 

Wishing to test the truth of my own observations as to the 
amount and rapid growth of such legislation, I have counted the 
laws relative to the charters of cities and villages, in the State of 
New York, enacted in each of the following years: 1840, 1850, 
1860, and 1870, and with the following results: in 1840, fifty 
such laws were enacted, being one eighth of the whole number of 
laws of that year; in 1850, seventy-one such laws, being more 
than one sixth of the whole; in 1860, one hundred and twelve 
such laws, being more than one fifth of the whole; in 1870, two 
hundred and thirteen such laws, being more than one fourth of 
the whole ; and those latter laws fill far more than one fourth of 
the 2,380 pages of the loose and careless statutes of that memor- 
able year of municipal infamy. Under no form of government, 
I think, is all that is bad and dangerous in the life of great cities 
developed with more rapidity, or checked with greater: difficulty, 
than under a government like ours. The unwelcome proofs of 
this fact come from all our larger cities, and much in proportion 
to their population. The official infidelities and pillages of New 
York have long humiliated our people at home, and disgraced 
them abroad. In Philadelphia there have been alarming frauds 
at the polls, and disgraceful partizanship in the city offices, for 
which municipal clubs are now endeavoring to provide a remedy. 

Brooklyn staggers under excessive taxation, and needs its 
reform ‘‘ committee of fifty ;”’ while Chicago and New Orleans 
are anxious under the defects of their municipal methods and 
alarming abuses. If, of the larger cities, Boston is by far the 
best governed, I believe it is not to be denied there is anxiety 
here about the tendency of city affairs, and an increasing difficulty 
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in electing the best men to city offices. Here, too, I learn there 
is a disposition to inquire whether the great city of the future 
can be governed upon the same system as the model city of the 
past. The great fire, I believe, disturbed theories as to the fire 
department, and Mr. Bradford has lately declared that “ of all 
the great robberies and murders of later years, not one has 
resulted, unless under very plain circumstances, in the arrest and 
conviction of the criminals.” In New York, the philosophizing 
and self-accusing spirit has been thoroughly aroused ; and it is 
safe to say that during the past two years, it has caused more 
discussion as to the true principles and methods of city govern- 
ment, than has heretofore taken place on this continent. In that 
spirit rest our hopes of improvement. 

2. Every measure of political reform may be mainly directed 
to either of these great ends: to that of instruction and enlighten- 
ment, so that each succeeding generation shall be wiser and 
better than its predecessor, or to that of a better organization 
and use of the intelligence and virtue we have, so that what is 
honest and wise in the existing generation shall have a more con- 
trolling authority. It is plain enough that a reform in either of 
those spheres will be of great use in the other, and that all 
attempts at municipal reform through better methods, assumes 
that there is personal worth and unselfish influence, now lost to 
city government, by false and vicious methods. Such is my firm 
belief; and without at all underrating the transcendent impor- 
tance of sound and universal religious and secular instruction, as 
the basis of all municipal virtue and safety, I shall yet confine 
myself to a consideration of the best methods of combining and 
utilizing for the purposes of government, the virtue and intelli- 
gence which our great cities now contain. 

8. It will hardly be denied that the most frequent and persist- 
ent abuses in our public affairs have had their origin in our larger 
cities. There the great frauds have been committed ; there are 
to be found the most impudent and prosperous jobbers in politics 
—the most mercenary and detestable caucuses and rings ~-. 
claiming to act in the name and on the principles of parties. If 
we look upon the great city streets, they are rougher and dirtier 
than those of the great European cities ; if we count the vagrants 
and criminals, their number is disgraceful, if not alarming; if we 
look at the cost of great city buildings, it assures us of extrava- 
gance, if not of pillage; if we contrast what the city does gen- 
erally, with what the average citizen does for himself, we are 
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convinced that the great city administration is unworthy of the 
great city people. Passing from what the great city does, to 
evidences of the spirit and opinions which it cherishes, we find 
that which should give the highest confidence to the friends of 
reform. Nowhere in the world have the people of vast cities 
exhibited more conducive proof, than on our soil, of that intelli- 
gence, sense of justice, and public spirit which ought to create 
and maintain the best methods of city government. 

In no age of the world have the voluntary gifts of city popula- 
tions reared ampler temples to the worship of God ; in no Euro- 
pean city is there better provision for every form of providen- 
tial or accidental disability ; nowhere else has gratuitous public 
instruction been more liberally extended to all the children of 
poverty ; and our public provision of water and parks for the poor 
and the rich alike, round out the measure of our municipal liber- 
ality and intelligence. I fully believe that great: cities in no 
quarter of the globe have produced more frequent or noble exam- 
ples of private worth in either sex, than in this country. Such 
facts ought to convince us of the possibility, and to arouse us to 
the duty, of making our municipal methods worthy of our great 
city population. 

4, But the moment any considerable change is proposed in the 
system of our great city government, we are told that such change 
would be anti-American and hostile to the spirit of our Repub- 
lican Institutions, because our municipal methods are a part of 
our original political system, which patriotism and consistency re- 
quires us to maintain. This assumption, I maintain to be wholly 
unfounded. It overlooks the sphere and aim of the American 
Revolution, which had no relation to cities or villages. This 
country has never created a municipal system nor has it ever 
really adapted any to its political theory or condition. 

The Revolution, that made us a nation and gave to our state 
and national institutions an original structure, left our municipal- 
ities almost unaffected. The authority of the British crown, from 
which their charters came, devolved upon the States ; but, for a 
quarter of a century or more, this authority was scarcely exercised ; 
and our cities grew on under the British, royal system. Taking 
New York as an example, I find that in that creative period of 
republican constitution-making and legal remodeling, between 
1775 and 1784, the official compiler of the city laws does not quote, 
nor can I find, a single new statute affecting its government. 
Nor, until 1830, is there a material amendment of those royal 
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charters that survived the royal flag. The first constitution of 
New York, adopted in 1777, only alludes to the affairs of cities 
to confirm their foreign charters. The constitution of 1822, has 
but a slight provision in regard to cities or villages. Other cities 
were hardly more affected. Since these later dates, however, 
changes have been frequent. But the repeated amendments of 
our charters have been generally based on no system ; have intro- 
duced incongruous provisions; have been dictated by partisan 
and mercenary influences, and therefore involve no solution of 
the grave problem of governing a great city. 

While contributing so little to that solution, we have added to 
its perplexities and its perils by repealing property qualifications 
for suffrage and making suffrage universal ; so that now, with 
the great iefen of foreign detenaie the vast force of accumulated 
wealth, the skillful infin of trained, hungry, and unscrupulous 
city partizanship,.the aggregation of vice, poverty, ignorance, and 
crime incident to great cities long feebly and corruptly governed, 
that problem presents such profound elements of difficulty as only 
true statesmanship will be able to master. 

It is not only true that we have not created or adopted any 
municipal system, but it is also true that we have not, except in 
the past two years, studied the great city problem, much less 
gained any true conception of the principles and methods best 
adapted to a great city government. Nothing in the whole range 
of our affairs, public or private, no science, no profession, no art, 
no branch of business, has received so little candid and able 
thought as city government; and surely nothing else on this con- 
tinent has been so badly managed or is in a condition at once so 
dangerous or so disgraceful. 

We must certainly govern our cities in harmony with the great 
principles of our republican system. We have individual equality 
before the law, personal suffrage, with either no property qualifi- 
eation at all, or none that materially influences such suffrage. 
These are controlling elements, and they have never existed else- 
‘where in any great city. For these reasons, and also because, 
everywhere else in modern times and in the great cities of former 
ages, some privileged class or some over-awing central power has 
exerted great control over city affairs, we can gain but little aid 
from the experience of any cities except our own. In Berlin, and 
in Paris until very recently, the strong arm of Royalty has been 
controlling; and even in London, the crown and the national 
government are vigorous conservative forces, while suffrage is 
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greatly limited. Indeed, true self-government or even represen- 
tative municipal government, cannot be said to exist over what 
we call London, although in that small portion known as the City 
it exists in a qualified form. We must therefore solve our great 
city problem, not only in harmony with our general system, but 
mainly in the light of our own experience, and upon the basis of 
an original and thorough inquiry into the elements which it 
involves. 

5. There are indeed some who suggest that the large property 
qualification for suffrage which we imported should be restored ; 
so that, like the English, we may relieve ourselves of many con- 
spicuous city abuses, by thrusting their authors beneath the con- 
sideration of the law. But I fear this might only disguise but 
not remove the greater evils. It is a grave question whether 
the more degraded condition of the lower strata of city life in 
British cities, as compared with the same class in our own cities, 
is not largely due to a denial of suffrage, as well as of instruction. 
Besides, the remedy of complete disfranchisement for want of 
property will not, I think, be found practicable. Men will not 
vote to disfranchise themselves, and very few will vote to dis- 
franchise their children, for lack of property. In every country 
of the old world, the advance towards republicanism is measured 
by the steady reduction of the property qualification for suffrage. 
At whatever point it is fixed, it is again promptly and successfully 
attacked. If the friends of municipal reform, here, should de- 
mand such a qualification, there would be great danger that the 
masses would successfully denounce the whole movement as a 
selfish and aristocratic alliance between wealth, learning, talent, 
and social pride, to depress the poor and control the great cities. 
It might be practicable to provide that none hereafter coming to 
manhood, who cannot read and write, shall vote; and disfran- 
chisement for crimes ought to be greatly extended; but until 
we have patriotism and wisdom needed to enact so just and 
wholesome laws as those, how can we hope to disfranchise that 
poverty which, often providential, always commands our sympa- 
thy. That we may be able to elect a municipal board, having 
authority only as to the care of the treasury and the amount of 
our city salaries and taxes, by a method somewhat based on prop- 
erty, is the most that seems practicable. This is proposed in the 
pending amendments of the constitution of New York. There 
is no denying that the poorest have a common interest with 
the richest, in the greater subjects of human legislation, — life, 
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liberty, religion, family, character, health,—for they are the 
whole of the poor man’s fortune; but no voter has a right to 
participate in the care of funds to which he does not contribute, 
or in the fixing of expenditures of which he does not pay any 
part. 

(. In providing governments for our great cities, it will be 
essential to deal wisely, which means very sternly, with what are 
generally called city rights or franchises. Such claims have al- 
ready been pressed in the interest of demagogism and mercenary 
partizanship with no slight arrogance and success. Even candid, 
thoughtful men are liable to undue excitement and may advance 
unreasonable pretensions, in behalf of what is assumed to be the 
honor and the rights of their city; and these evils are liable to 
increase with the growing preponderance of municipal population, 
wealth, and influence, aided as they are by frequent annexations 
from the adjacent country to the great city. In its more plausi- 
ble forms, this City-rights doctrine is put in the shape of a claim 
on the part of cities to have their charter subjected to the test of 
a popular vote in the city, which also means a claim of right to 
have such a charter as the city voters choose to demand. The 
city has no more right to reject a charter, approved by the State, 
than any separate town has to reject a law concerning fences, 
highways, or hop-poles. If we give our municipalities the powers 
of the free cities of the Middle Ages, we ought, at least, to secure 
the counterpoises of those times, by granting to the towns the au- 
thorities of the feudal lords. There is great need to strengthen 
the wholesome influences of the country ; and it will be a grave 
public misfortune if the cities and the great corporations are to 
be allowed continually to encroach upon the interests of agricul- 
ture and to impair the independence and the manly self-respect 
which it fosters. The true theory on the subject is plain enough. 
The State should govern all its people, as much those in the cities 
as those on the farms, in a manner most conducive to the well- 
being of the whole population. And when, by reason of pecul- 
iarity of pursuit, or density of population, special local laws or ad- 
ministrations are needed, they should be provided by the State, in 
such manner as not to sacrifice the well-being of the whole people 
for the advantage of any portion of them. Such is the just basis 
of all local legislation, whether it pertains to miners, to fishermen, 
to lumbermen, to persons, to villages, to little cities, or to great 
cities. The basis is not any local right, in derogation of the gen- 
eral right of the people, through the common representatives, to 
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govern the whole country. In one sense every city, like every 
village, and every town, and every inhabitant, has a right to be 
locally and individually governed in the best way practicable ; 
and in another sense, there is no local right or city right what- 
ever. The city’s rights to its own property, like the right of 
every other corporation, and of every man or woman to property, 
are secured by both the State and the Federal constitution. 
The city has clearly no more right to have the officers it may 
choose to demand, or to exact the franchises to which it may lay 
claim, irrespective of the opinion of the State legislature, than any 
citizen has to vote as he may please and hold such office as he 
may desire. While opposed to the arrogant and grasping claims 
often made on behalf of great cities, I am by no means opposed 
to the largest measure of municipal privilege and local self-gov- 
ernment, whether in cities, villages, or towns, which is likely to 
be wisely enjoyed. The municipal privileges and activities of 
our parent country undoubtedly greatly contributed to the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of those great principles of liberty and 
justice we have inherited. And we may well believe that no high 
measure of liberty, regulated by law, can long be upheld by any 
people who fail to sustain municipal institutions. So far from 
being disposed to limit’ such government, or to deny it essential 
power, it is my purpose to show how it may be best preserved 
and made more salutary and popular. To that end it is essential 
that every charter should be regarded as coming as a wise conces- 
sion, from the whole people, of special political privileges to a 
portion of them, and not as a right which a local fraction of the 
people has flattered, or bribed, or bullied the representatives of 
the whole people into recognizing.’ The difference in the two 
theories is immense and vital. ' 
We have too much surrendered the sovereignty of the States 
to the claims of cities and villages ; and under this faulty prac- 
tice our State legislatures have tended towards becoming mere 
registering offices for city, village, and town charters, which in 
their provisions are almost as diverse and hostile as were the laws 
and usages of the municipalities of the Middle Ages. If we do 
not arrest this tendency, we shall establish in the great States of 
this Union, a system little better than the follies of Poland, when 
any noble could veto the selection of a king, or of the Dutch 
Republi¢, when any town could obstruct a treaty, or of the early 
Confederation of Switzerland, when the veto of any Canton could 
defeat any Federal measure. Our early constitutions, made when 
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our ablest masters in the theory of republican government were 
fresh from the great debate of principles and organization, con- 
templated far less power and independence in cities and villages 
than partisanship and demagogism have since secured for them ; 
and to that cause no small part of our municipal abuses and inef- 
ficiency are due. In New York, and in many other States follow- 
ing her bad example, the judicial power even has been subdivided 
and parcelled out among villages and cities and made dependent 
upon popular majorities, until the salutary ideas that law and 
justice should be non-partisan, and one in spirit and one in admin- 
istration, for the whole people alike, have been greatly obscured. 
Better counsels however are now prevailing, and there is every- 
where a disposition, already illustrated in legal and constitutional 
provisions, to return to that wise theory which preserves the power 
of the State and checks the arrogance and the rapacity of the mu- 
nicipalities. It is one of the honors of Massachusetts that she has 
never made her judicial offices elective, and has never recognized 
in her cities and villages any right to a local administration of 
justice independent of the State. I am convinced that the ex- 
emption of the city of Boston from so many of the abuses found 
in other large cities is, in a large measure, due to the fact that all 
her judicial officers and especially her minor justices are appointed 
by the State and hold office during good behavior ; while in New 
York and other States following her bad example, all the minor 
justices have not only been made elective for short terms, but, 
what has been worse, have been made elective in small districts 
formed in the cities. But, happily, a law of this winter has made 
the police justices of New York city appointive by the mayor and 
aldermen for a term of ten years. 

7. When we are about to frame a government for a city, we 
naturally inquire what is this government todo? Iam convinced 
that we shall never govern a great city well, or rightly compre- 
hend it, until we consider its administration as involving a large 
amount of business to be done by business men, rather than a 
large mass of politics to be managed by partisans. We must act 
on the reputed maxim of the new President of Mexico: “ A great 
deal of administration and very little politics.” Not only is this 
rule demanded by our experience, but it is founded in the most 
philosophical view of the subject. 

In the first place, the constitution of the Nation appropriates 
to itself most of those deeper subjects of principle, and the regula- 
tion of those larger elements of cgmmerce, about which parties 
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are gathered and by which men are lifted above petty intrigue 
and personal aims. The State next comes in and asserts its 
power throughout the whole sphere of social relations, personal 
rights and individual dealings. It not only creates the city itself 
and its government; not only defines the tenure and functions of 
all its offices; but it determines the political and protects the nat- 
ural rights of every dweller in the city. As a rule, it may be de- 
clared that every subject broad and deep and interesting enough 
to cause men to come together for common action from public 
motives, is embraced within the sphere of State and National leg- 
islation. What is left for the city is a miscellaneous lot of small 
fragments of principles, mingled with a vast amount of business de- 
tails —sewer digging, street working, tree planting, garbage and 
dirt carting, putting out fires, catching thieves, together with 
caring for the public health and the city finances, and teaching the 
children, and regulating charity as the State shall order. 

There are no materials for a policy, no subjects for a party, no 
great republican ideas, no part of our original constitutional 
theories, within the city jurisdiction. Hence there is nothing 
unnatural in the fact I have pointed out, that for more than a 
quarter of a century after the Revolution our cities and villages 
went on, almost unaffected by its great vindication of principles, 
under the old Royal System, hardly abandoned even at this day. 
Unlike the State and the Nation, the city makes no laws, but, 
like individuals, must obey those made by the State and the Na- 
tion. The power of making ordinances for regulating city admin- 
istration, is far more analogous to the power of railroad or manu- 
facturing companies, or of a great proprietor, to make rules for 
the transaction of a vast business, than to the authority of a leg- 
islature which in a day may create a new city or resume the 
franchise of an old one. I by no means think lightly of the effect 
of city administration upon the personal comfort, the moral tone or 
the pecuniary burdens of city people; but what I declare is, that 
city government is a sphere for personal honesty and business 
capacity, rather than for political policy or party principles. It is 
in the region of business, and must be provided for and conducted 
on business methods. 

The accuracy of this description depends very much, of course, 
upon where the line is drawn between laws enacted for all the people, 
and laws especially provided for cities and villages. Asa nation, 
we have been greatly in fault, both in principle and in practice, in 
conferring so large powers under special charters, and in so little 
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availing ourselves of general statutes for the government of munici- 
palities. There has been no greater legislative abuse, no more 
prolific source of fraud, pillage, and litigation, than the accumula- 
tion of special city and village laws. In New York, for example, 
in each of the four years succeeding 1867, the number and bulk of 
such laws enacted, have, I think, exceeded all similar legislation in 
England since the enactment of the general municipal corporations 
acts in 1835. In 1870, the legislature of New York passed thirty- 
nine special laws for the city of Brooklyn alone! It is, therefore, 
one of the hopeful tendencies of constitutional legislation for cities, 
especially prominent in the pending amendments to the constitu- 
tion of New York, that the government for cities is, as far as possi- 
ble, to be provided for in general statutes. Our city laws have thus 
suffered great and disastrous changes, almost annually ; not only 
because we have not placed them upon any principle of common 
justice or wisdom, but because we have not risen to the compre- 
hension of any method of city administration above that which is 
utterly partisan. Every victorious party has appropriated the 
great city administration as a part of the spoils of party warfare. 

8. This reasoning leads directly to my next proposition, that 
city government should not be framed in reference to a party ad- 
ministration. ‘The proper theory, and frame of city and village 
charters may well be made a party question ; but every such char- 
ter ought to contemplate and carefully provide for administra- 
tion under it, in the highest practicable degree non-partisan. I 
say in the highest degree practicable non-partisan, because I 
believe in party action when confined to its proper sphere ; and 
as there is little chance in this generation, at least, that party 
politics can be wholly excluded from city affairs, we ought to so 
frame our charters as to prevent that measure of party interfer- 
ence, which is unavoidable, from doing needless mischief. But 
there are not’ a few devotees of party, who declare that party 
policy and party :ethods are as applicable to city government, 
as to that of the states or of the nation. 

They tell us that the demand for non-partisan government for 
cities, is but a virtuous disguise for doctrinaire opinions, and politi- 
cal inexperience. They plausibly assert that all great political 
forces take on the methods of party, and that every effort to put 
government on any other basis, or to regulate it by any other 
methods, is short-sighted, and must result in failure ; in short, that 
our cities have always been governed by party, and always will 
be, unless human nature is changed.. They will assert that the 
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majority, which means the stronger party, has a natural right to 
govern, and that all attempts to give a representation to the minor- 
ity is only a fraudulent attempt of the party not in power to 
cheat the people and to secure an influence to which it is not 
entitled. 

It is not difficult to answer such reasoning. The useful influ- 
ence and the inevitable necessity of parties in the great affairs of 
the nation, and to a large extent in the affairs of the states, I by 
no means question. When only a single president and governor 
‘or other high national or state officer is to be elected, or a law is 
to be enacted involving party principles or policy, men will act 
in parties and according to party methods; and parties being 
thus legitimately in existence, it will not be possible to exclude 
their powerful influence upon mayoralty and aldermanic elec- 
tions. But I hold that the less participation parties shall 
have in city and village elections and administration, the better 
for the parties themselves, and the better for the people of the 
cities and villages. Let us bring the question, whether the system 
of party government should be applied to a city, to the test of 
principle. 

It will be conceded that a party, even in its highest conception, 
has selfish elements and aims, as well as those that are unselfish. 
While the great indirect end sought is the public good, the more 
direct and absorbing object is a party victory and the election of 
certain officers. . Within its true sphere, a party may organize 
and lead on to noble ends all that is pure, noble, and unselfish in 
anation. The great danger of evil from party action arises from 
the possible preponderance of its ambitious and selfish elements 
over its sense of public duty and its allegiance to those principles 
which tend to promote the public welfare. 

Let us now apply these tests. Nowhere is there so favorable a 
sphere for all the beneficent power of party, and nowhere is there 
likely to be so few attendant evils, as in a country like England, 
where there is a steady progress from arbitrary rule toward lib- 
erty. One party struggles to guide public action by the spirit 
and methods of a waning, aristocratic royalty. The other strug- 
gles to bring that action under the spirit and into the methods of 
a growing, republican equality. The parties are always divided 
by questions which with us would be regarded as involving con- 
stitutional issues. Parties contending for such prizes must always 
have a well-defined, conflicting and controlling policy, which can 
never allow the leaders of one party to bribe the leaders of the 
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other party. In a party struggle involving such elements, the 
mere mercenary interests are comparatively feeble. That the 
rich and the privileged should take quite as active a part in party 
affairs as the ambitious and poor, is just what we should expect 
from the objects of the party struggles. And here is the explan- 
ation of the greater purity and the larger participation of the 
educated and rich, in English politics: Turning to our national 
affairs, we miss several of those elements of a dignified, steady, 
party policy, and all of those class prejudices, which give such 
serious antagonism to party action in England. And it is equally. 
certain that the power of party discipline is weaker here. Still 
our national affairs furnish a healthy sphere for party warfare. 
Our foreign relations ; the rival claims of sections as large and 
widely separated as European states; the demands made in the 
interests of the rival commerce of the great cities, and of the 
varied productions of remote regions; the conflicting policy of 
those on the Atlantic, those on the Pacific, and those in the great 
central valley ; the jealous questioning by States, of the power of 
the Nation, and by the Nation, of the power of States ; the grand 
and interesting balance of strength between the long-term power 
of the President and the Senate, and the short-term power of the 
House, between representative officers directly elected by the 
people, the heads of permanent departments and a life-tenure 
judiciary, whom the people do not elect —all these elements 
afford so steady a ballast, material for such genuine party antag- 
onism, and call for party action in so broad an arena, that it is 
hardly possible that it should ever degenerate into a mere scram- 
ble for office and a mere conspiracy for spoils. 

There can, however, be little doubt that since the absorbing 
questions of constitutional construction, and of slavery, liave 
disappeared from our politics, the great parties have not had so 
well defined and salutary policies of antagonism, nor been so much 
controlled by great principles; and that as a consequence, the 
question of patronage and office have gradually assumed a dan- 
gerous predominance, and the political parties have become more 
and more selfish and mercenary. 

It is also plain that there is, in connection with national affairs, 
a great deal to be done which has about it more of the elements 
of business than of party policy or principle. This part in the 
main falls to the great departments and to the small local offices ; 
and it becomes more extensive, and appeals more and more to 
mercenary motives as the country grows rich and the great cities 
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increase in wealth and population. It is for this portion of the 
national administration that party-governed England has pro- 
vided civil service reform, and that we so much need that great 
but difficult remedy. It is this part of the national administra- 
tion which most resembles the whole bulk of municipal adminis- 
tration. If, from national affairs, we turn to those of the States, 
we shall find their characteristics divided between those of the 
Nation ‘and those of the great city; and the character of State 
legislation and administration, conducted on party principles, 
naturally enough, is lower than that of the Nation, and higher 
than that of the great city. There are, however, in State affairs, 
several influences not found in a great city, which tend to make 
parties amenable to principle and honest interests; and hence 
check their tendency to fall under the dominion of their baser 
elements. The pursuits and population of the country, differing 
from those of the cities and villages; the varied productions and 
local interests of a community as wide-spread as a European 
kingdom ; the organized power of hundreds of villages, cities, 
and towns, each having local self-government, and jealous of its 
own rights and of the supremacy of the State; all these elements 
present not a little of genuine antagonism and no mean material 
for a real difference of party policy. Notwithstanding all these 
elements, it is but too plain that State patronage and the pecuni- 
ary gains of wielding party power in the States, are influences of 
party action so strong, as in some measure to subordinate party 
principles and jealousies; and, for these reasons, we sometimes 
find party leaders contending for influence in reference to its ven- 
dible value and uniting with their opponents in common measures 
of mercenary gain. Still there is a sort of canvass, though 
mainly of national questions, during State elections. It is 
unquestionable that of late, real debate has gradually diminished 
in the State legislatures ; that public confidence in their action 
has been greatly impaired ; that genuine party policy and princi- 
ples have become less controlling in State politics. 

The example of several States providing minority representa- 
tion illustrates the demand for a relief, likely, as I think, to be 
found in that remedy, if reénforced by the proper application 
of the principle of civil service reform to State as well as 
Nationa1 administration. 

If, now, wesurvey the great city for a sphere for party princi- 
ples or useful party action, as to its own affairs, we shall find all 
the regenerating elements of parties wanting, and the elements 
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of their debasement existing in unparalleled force. The arena of 
party struggle is a space as small as a single town. Public action 
relates only to certain local conveniences and peculiarities, which 
are the result of concentrated population and business. There is 
no occasion for any party policy in city affairs. The city has no 
officers deriving power from independent constituencies, and with 
long terms, in analogy to the President, the Senate, and the 
House of Representatives, or to State Senators and Representa- 
tives from remote sections; but all city officers obtain power 
from the same uniform, omnipotent party majority. In the city 
are no organized, jealous, political bodies, having local jurisdic- 
tions, interests, and rights, like the towns, villages, cities, and 
counties of the States, or like the States of the Union; but the 
sole elements are the equal votes of citizens in a little locality ; 
and all the organizations are the Assembly Caucus, the Judicial 
Caucus, the Senatorial Caucus, the Alderman’s Caucus, and the 
like. Each of these little caucuses is but a representative and 
instrument, like a branch of the Jacobin Club, of the great cen- 
tral city caucus. That central caucus is the irresistible, omnipo- 
tent embodiment of the party majority. Without the consent of 
this central power, no candidate under the party system can be 
nominated, no clerk can continue to hold his place, and no offi- 
cer, high or low, can take any important official action. There 
is nothing which affords any subject of real party contest, except 
the patronage of office and the profit of power. The sole rela- 
tion of the city to the large affairs and policy of the great parties 
is mercenary and dishonest. The power of city politics is used 
to raise money for State and national campaigns, to manufacture 
fraudulent voters, to aid demagogues and knaves in securing office 
. outside the city, and fortunes in the city. The government of 
the city requires no party organization, is aided by no party 
principles, presents no party issues. Such a phenomena as a pub- 
lic debate pending a city election was never heard of. It was 
natural then, under the party method of great city government, 
that real discussions should cease: in our common councils, and 
that such bodies should be degraded into secret conclaves for 
recording caucus mandates, dividing official gains, and quarreling 
over municipal patronage. ‘The voters in the city of New York, 
for example, were bribed by the stealings of the treasury, dis- 
pensed by partisans; the party leaders on each side connived at 
cheating at the polls and peculation in office; the worst of the 
leaders in each party drove out the best ; and using the power of 
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party to control the journals, they deceived and corrupted the 
community they had enslaved. Every effort of the beeter city 
elements of the Democratic party to arrest the course of these 
bad men, by action in the city conventions, failed. And it was 
equally significant that the most dangerous and mercenary influ- 
ence which the State councils of the Republicans had to deal 
with were those bred in the political hot-beds of New York City. 

It was not the zealous party spirit or the party antagonism of 
the minority in the city that attacked the stupendous abuses of 
the majority. That attack, on the contrary, was begun and has 
been led on, by that public sentiment which least regards party 
affiliations and most demands a non-partisan city government. I 
see no reason to doubt that such corruptions as it exposed might 
have gone on for years without any danger of exposure from the 
city les iders of either party. The only. real peril of our official 
thieves was from that non-partisan element in city life, which 
our partisan system practically excludes from all participation 
- in the city government. As there is no honest material in a great 
city about which to make a party issue, or out of which to con- 
struct a party policy, it follows that there is no honest party life 
there. The great parties do not admit a party responsibility 
for city affairs, and they suffer little by reason of city corruptions, 
except when such corruptions are so great as to madden the peo- 
ple. ‘There is no debate of party principles in the party conven- 
tions or party elections of the city. The only political topics are 
the distribution of office, the division of spoils, the accumulation 
of votes, and the way in which influence in the city party can be 
used to gain office in the state and nation. The city is not ex- 
pected to furnish the party with great men or great ideas, but 
only with great numbers of votes and great sums of money. Once 
take from the city party these attendant advantages, and neither 
party will make a struggle for such power. There being no prin- 
ciple of policy in city politics by which the fidelity of leaders 
may be tested, it follows that party leaders in the city feel no 
political check upon their personal and mercenary temptations. 
While they invoke the power and screen themselves under the 
name of the national party, they neither obey its authority, or 
conform to its principles. Hence city party organizations do no 
good but mischief continually. 

In fact, what can be more absurd than to make a man’s opin- 
ions upon female suffrage, the annexation of San Domingo, the 


policy of coercion in Louisiana, the subject of internal improve- 
2 
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ments —in short upon any national party question — the test of 
fitness for membership of a street cleaning commission, a fire 
department, a sewerage board, or a police force! New York 
City has the honor, in this country, of leading the way toward a 
non-partisan method of city government; and although her ef- 
forts have been mainly limited to her police and her fire depart- 
ments, she has achieved results there, from which even Boston 
with all the superior intelligence of her population has yet, I 
think, an opportunity to learn. 

Not political opinions or the favor of any head of department 
can legally appoint or remove a New York fireman or policeman ; 
and the recognized efficiency of those departments, amid the 
most unparalleled party abuses, have vindicated the wisdom of 
the non-partisan and civil-service reform principles upon which 
those departments are organized. 

9. There is another pernicious feature of city government, 
which stands in near relation to the party system; I mean that 
of subdividing the city into small districts for the purpose of repre- 
sentation in congress, in the legislatures and the city councils. 
Mr. Mill has declared it to be a great evil when laws present the 
facts to which they relate to the people in a false light ; and such 
is the case with all laws resting on the assumption that a city 
affords any basis for district representation. 

The division of the country into small districts for elections 
and representation has a foundation in public convenience and in 
local interests. Each town in itself, territorially larger than a 
great city, is an organized body, which acts and may be repre- 
sented as a unit. Every town and country district has local 
pride and peculiar productions, interests, and needs. The repre- 
sentative from each feels that he must be faithful to those local 
interests and secure the legislation to which they are entitled. 
He feels that he has a distinct constituency which has a clear 
right and disposition to call him to a strict account. But when 
you come to the small district in the great city, you find no pe- 
culiar interest or opinion therein to be represented; and on the 
score of convenience there is no need of having separate officers 
elected in city districts. As a political organization, the city is 
a unit; and it has peculiar interests and opinions as such. So 
far as they are diverse, they are in no sense separated by ward 
or election district lines. So far as the relation between the al- 
dermen and congressmen and assembly from a city district and 
his constituents are not wholly false and meaningless, it is the 
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same as his relations to the other people of the city. Hence 
there is no duty or direct relations between the city officers and 
those who voted for him, which operates upon the city represen- 
tative, as it does upon the member from the country district. At 
best, his feeling of responsibility, if he has any, is to a far larger 
community than that which elected him. Why not then allow 
this large community — that is, the people of the whole city — to 
vote at large for all the city representatives, whether in the city 
councils, the state legislature, or in congress. The old method 
of wards and districts has nothing necessary or useful in it, — 
and besides placing every representative in that false position 
which impairs the official sense of responsibility, it multiplies 
opportunities of mercenary partisanship, at the same time that 
it increases the chances of small and mean men securing munici- 
pal office. As you diminish the district, you lessen the prospect 
of worthy and able men, either desiring or securing office in the 
city. A little man seems large enough for a little district — and 
when little districts are carved out by such a purely arbitrary 
method ‘as that of subdividing the streets and blocks of a great 
city into parallelograms, squares, triangles, and Gerry-man- 
dered many-sided patches for political purposes, utterly irrespec- 
tive of the business opinions, productions, or interests of those 
residing there, all the reasons on which true territorial represen- 
tation is based are disregarded and defeated. But the evils pro- 
duced are by no means limited to those I have named. Every 
one of these little districts, under the party system, nourishes a 
little pestiferous caucus, or party junta, headed by one or more 
small demagogues, and filled by a brood of contemptible brokers in 
pot-house politics, who trade in local nominations and patronage. 
In those small districts inferior men may be all-powerful, who in 
the open arena of a general city election would be too contempti- 
ble to be mischievous. Yet their combined influence may control 
the elections. Under that system, the city party is a unit in re- 
gard to all city elections and uses these local caucuses as its out- 
posts and rifle-pits. No city district is allowed to freely nomi- 
rate and elect its own justice, aldermen, assemblymen, or other 
officers. The whole power of the city party, through its great 
central organization, omnipresent in its activity and insatiable in 
its demands, concentrates its entire strength against every dis- 
trict nominee who does not accept its tendered pledge and its 
humiliating conditions. 

While the city is divided into districts for the purpose of elec- 
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tions, the mercenary, dishonest, scheming, ignorant, and bigoted 
elements are not so divided, but are left free to come together 
into one great, insatiable, hideous, voracious combination. This 
body readily falls under the control of its most cunning and con- 
scienceless members, who are called the “ Ring,” and this ring 
occupies the inner chamber of the political temple and wields all 
power. All local caucuses in the city are only picket-guards of 
this central power. Like Polyphemus, it has but one eye which 
is single to its own interest, but like Briareus, it has a thousand 
arms which are thrust in wherever there is any public action in 
the city or any public money to steal. All the elements and 
agencies of reform are opposed to the influences of the small dis- 
trict system. They demand publicity, the predominance of large 
ideas, a broad arena, and an open field of action. They appeal 
to that high and instructed public opinion which scorns partisan 
and small caucus’s manipulation, which rests on principle, which 
speaks through the public press, which demands that the interests 
of the city shall be comprehended and represented as a whole. 
The moment elections in cities .shall be made general*for the 
whole city, not a few men, who would be bold and confident, if 
they could present themselves as candidates in a ward or a 
smaller district, will shrink from consciousness of their inferiority 
before the majesty of the audience and the vastness of the inter- 
ests ; and the voters themselves will have a higher appreciation 
of the dignity they confer and of the ability they should require, 
when acting in behalf of the whoie city at once. It is small men, 
mean interests, trading politicians, despicable demagogues, petty 
speculators in political influence, who have most to gain, and up- 
right men guided by great interests and disinterested sentiments 
that have most to lose, by little, arbitrary districts. Give those 
who live by the trade of politics, districts of an acre each, elec- 
tions once in three months, with the right of electing every officer 
from the county clerk and police justice, up to the mayor (as 
was really the case in New York), and they will soon control 
and disgrace any great city. 

I am convinced that the great work of municipal reform will 
be promoted by reducing the number of elective officers, by ex- 
tending their terms of office, and by allowing no representation 
of any district narrower than the utmost jurisdiction of the city 
itself. 

10. But it may be said that representatives elected on-a gen- 
eral ticket in the city will all belong to the larger party; and 
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such might frequently be the case, unless provision shall be made 
for those having common interests, opinions, and sentiments to 
vote together, irrespective of the part of the city in which they 
may live. In my opinion, such provision is indispensable to good 
government in the great city; and in a limited and defective 
manner, it has been provided in the new charter just enacted for 
New York City. The charter vetoed by the governor last winter 
made such provision in rather an extreme form of cumulative 
voting. The method of free, non-partisan voting, as is well- 
known, has been incorporated into the laws of Denmark, 
into the new school law in England, into the constitution of 
Illinois, and into the municipal system of Pennsylvania, with 
most satisfactory results. My limits will not allow me to discuss 
any of the various methods of its application, or to do more than 
to refer in the briefest language to the essential principles which 
it involves as applicable to cities. If it be true, as I have urged, 
that healthy parties can never be formed upon city issues, and 
that great-city administrations can never be honestly carried on 
after party methods, then it follows that we ought to adopt some 
other than the party system; and hence to have representation 
rest upon some other basis than the party or numerical majority 
in city election districts. It has been one of the results of a false 
extension of the party system to cities that city representation 
tends to become a mere representation of the party caucuses and 
not of the people, their opinions, sentiments, or interests. 

It is plain that, while the city has no territorial interests ex- 
cept as a unit, it has yet a great variety of pursuits ; has opinions 
and sentiments far more broadly contrasted than the country. 
But those engaged in those diverse occupations and holding those 
varied opinions are distributed throughout the great city. If we 
are ever, in a community thus constituted, to have a real, honest, 
and fair representation of all such opinions, sentiments, and in- 
terests, as ought in a public and legitimate manner to be heard 
and felt in the halls of debate, it is plain that there must be 
better means provided for their codperative expression at the polls 
than any supplied by our royal, old, municipal system. 

So long as all those opinions, sentiments, and interests are and 
must be compromised, bartered, or abandoned in party caucuses, 
or divided, discouraged, and frittered away in little city districts, we 
may as well expect the continuance of the series of cunning, selfish, 
and unprincipled demagogues and partisan mercenaries, who have 
so long misrepresented and disgraced every great city unless it be 
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Boston ; and I believe they consider their prospects as improving 
at the very “hub” of the nation. The true method of reform 
seems to be to enable men having common interests and opinions, 
in the city at least, to come and vote together and thus secure 
a real representation of their kind. In that way the city mem- 
bers will feel they have a genuine, watchful, abiding constituency 
behind them, and not merely a caucus, a party, or aring. Sucha 
method will dispense with nearly all the city party machinery 
and will give real freedom of choice to the voter. I cannot stop 
to answer those objections, made to free voting or minority repre- 
sentation, which are to the effect that it will develop cliques and 
cabals ; will, forsooth enable drinkers to combine and elect a 
drunkard, and gamesters to conspire and return a gambler. If 
any system of cumulative or free voting could produce such results 
—would, indeed, compel thieves, robbers, roughs, and rascals, 
and every form of miscellaneous villainy and scoundrelism to vote 
only for their kind, —TI should by all means desire that method 
to be adopted. Nothing would so purify our city politics as to 
have the vile classes which now degrade our whole city represen- 
tation compelled to leave a free field to honest men and to send 
the most exact specimens of their own ugliness into the halls of 
legislation. When Satan shall be served only by well-known 
devils, I believe we may regard the Millennium as at hand. 

There is no foundation in the argument that a method of elec- 
tion that shall enable men freely and effectively to vote according 
to their real opinions and interests, will tend to form cliques, but 
the effect will be quite otherwise. Such a method will give nat- 
uralness, reality, and truthfulness to the whole business of elec- 
tions and representation. It accepts and gives representative 
expression to the people of the city as they are, to business inter- 
ests as they exist. It is the present forced, unjust, and partisan 
method of voting which causes cliques, and breeds and supports 
the little traders and great jobbers in nominations. Every 
member when elected finds his sense of duty, so far as he has any, 
divided between the trading caucus that secured his election and 
the people of the city whose interests he ought to regard. 

Under our present system, there are men of the purest charac- 
ter and largest capacity, in our great cities, who can never be 
elected, only because their natural supporters are distributed 
through several election districts ; while men without conscience 
or decided convictions, readily conciliate all the diverse interests 
and opinions in the little district by unscrupulously promising 
fidelity to each separately. : 
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The inability of independent and honest men to either find any 
worthy candidate with any prospect of election in their own little 
district, or to unite with those of similar opinions and intents in 
other districts, every year keeps thousands of the most competent 
city voters from the polls; at the same time that the roughs and 
rowdies, the venal, the schemers and the mercenary partisans un- 
der the guidance of the great and little demagogues of the great 
and little caucuses, control the city elections. We must not 
overlook the fact, that the most diverse interests and pursuits and 
the most irreconcilable opinions are to be found in the great city ; 
the lender and the borrower, the laborer and the man of fortune, 
the landlord and the tenant, the importer and the manufacturer, 
the Catholic and the Protestant, the advocate of high tariffs and 
the advocate of no tariffs, the thief and the philanthropist, the 
purest and the vilest, organized villainy and organized benevo- 
lence, are found in the great city together; and the question is, 
whether we shall open representation to all of them that dare 
practice it as wide as practicable, or whether we shall compel a 
general compromise of intents and convictions in the primary 
caucuses and conventions, as a condition of obtaining nominations. 

I am convinced that the party method of compromise, in the 
caucus and conventions, especially in large cities, is in the highest 
degree unfavorable to the selection of men of firm character and 
decided opinions, or of a high sense of honor and duty for official 
stations. As none can be elected under our present system, but 
those who secure a majority of the votes, every man engaged in 
unlawful pursuits, every man who is ready to sell his vote and 
that of his followers, all those who hope to make selfish gain out 
of the abuse of official discretion, promise their support only on 
the condition of a pledge of official favors. In a struggle for a 
nomination, when the majority can be secured only by causing 
most of the voters to believe that the candidate agrees in opinion 
with themselves, it is too plain to need argument, that a most 
dangerous inducement is systematically offered to deception and 
hypocrisy, not only on the part of the candidate, but on the part 
of the voters as well. The very necessities of this ordeal of gain- 
ing a majority nomination, give employment to a great body of 
detestable partisan and mercenary middle men, brokers in _poli- 
tics, and cheats in’ practice, whose function it is, to present the 
candidates in the most protean hues to the voter, and to cajole 
the voters into a surrender of their principles to secure a majority. 
The true method is to recognze the diversities of interests, 
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opinions, and sentiments which always exist among the voters of 
a great city, and to allow those in real sympathy, to vote to- 
gether; only such a method secures real honest representation. 
Then we shall have earnest, vigorous, and instructive debates in 
our legislative halls , and the process of harmonizing and compro- 
mising, will take place in the open arena of public duty before 
the eyes of the people, instead of in the secret conclave, and the 
partisan caucus. . 

Elections on general tickets in cities, under such a method, 
would, I am persuaded, deprive the viler classes of the greater por- 
tion of their present influence, and vastly increase the influence of 
every noble sentiment and every honest man of intelligence. 

We ought to comprehend that the more venal, degraded classes 
have not been found dangerous in city elections because they have 
combined among themselves, or have desired to elect a candidate 
of their own kind, but only because the party system of govern- 
ment has furnished leaders and inducements for those classes to 
take sides in the party contests and turn the scale in favor of the 
worst candidate. The prospect the city party has of gaining a 
profitable majority in the city and of defeating every bold, able, 
and upright candidate, has stimulated their efforts to secure this 
degraded vote. Let it be certain that mercenary city partisan- 
ship cannot defeat the candidates of thé intelligent and high- 
toned classes and a considerable portion of this degraded class 
will, I think, not vote at all; and the few really able, fearless 
men sure to be elected year after year will always defeat the 
worst schemes of the dishonest in any assembly. 

The increasing tendency of the party and small district method 
of city voting has been to cause every representative to regard his 
party as his sole constituent, and to cause the best among the peo- 
ple to feel that the legislature and the city council really contain 
no men who truly represent themselves. What we need is a 
method which shall remove all partisan obstructions between the 
people and the polls, and which shall enable voters to freely elect 
in due proportion, those who truly represent the men who vote. 
But not the least benefit of a method of free, non-partisan voting 
in the great city will be that the corrupt manipulators of elections 
can never, with any certainty, predict the result. , Being now able 
to predict that result with much certainty, and knowing that the 
majority will have the compliance due to common pledges to the 
party, they raise funds and gain servile followers on the pledge of 
the gainful use of the supreme power they expect to grasp. 
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I repeat that I cannot even briefly explain any of the several 
methods by which independent, uncompromised voters from all 
parts of a great city may be provided with facilities for freely 
uniting and electing faithful representation of themselves. The 
cumulative method is well adapted where the great city is 
divided into a few large districts; as it allows each voter to cast 
as many ballots as there are candidates to be voted for in the dis- 
trict, and to bestow such portion of them upon each candidate as 
he pleases. No party machinery, no brokers and jobbers in polit- 
ical influence, can control such an election ; and those having the 
larger number of votes are pretty sure to fairly represent the free 
choice of the people. 

The method of liste voting, according to which the whole city 
votes on general tickets as one district, may, with a little more 
complication in counting, be made still more effectually to secure 
such results. ‘To both these methods, every old party hack, every 
aspiring young demagogue, and every venal voter, we may feel 
sure are equally and desperately opposed. 

11. The same course of reasoning, which leads to the rejection of 
the party and small district-system of governing cities, admonishes 
us to abandon the idea of securing a salutary sense of official re- 
sponsibility in cities through any fear of losing the respect of the 
party. managers. It would be easy to show from the experience 
of New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and Chicago, that no party 
action or influences in either city has ever tended to promote fidel- 
ity on the part of city officials. On the contrary, the most notori-_ 
ous offenders on the bench, in the commissions and the councils, 
and through all the grades of clerkship, have been the leaders and 
favorites of the city parties themselves. So emphatically has this 
been the case, that membership of opposite parties has been no 
restraint, and the very leaders of the opposing parties have bribed 
and salaried each other out of the common fund procured by com- 
mon connivance at fraud and pillage. The fact is that the sense 
of responsibility which our city party-methods of frequent elections 
in small districts, encourages and relies upon, is nothing more 
nor less than a city officer’s fear of the district caucus that nomi- 
nated him. And his fear of that caucus is but another phase of his 
fear of the great central caucus and its managers. These city party 
caucuses are little better than nuisances. They do not enlighten 
public opinion; they do not conduct any instructive debates ; they 
do no hold up any high standard of public duty ; they do not tell 
their nominees that they have a responsibility to the people ; they 
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continually insist that the caucus is the people and has the sole right 
of conferring office and of demanding official obedience. The feel- 
ing of responsibility we need to encourage in city officers is that 
which has supreme regard to honor, to justice, to the higher pecu- 
niary interests and the nobler sentiments of the people, which de- 
fies party and withstands the caucus and its selfish leaders. This 
feeling of responsibility is quite as likely to govern the conduct of 
the man who is in office for several years, as of him who must 
confront the caucus leaders and followers at the polls at the end of 
afew months. I am persuaded that our method of annual city 
elections is by no means favorable to that manly and non-partisan 
sense of official responsibility in city offices which all good men so 
much desire to develop. There are no annual changes in city 
affairs, analogous to the changes of the season, which make it con- 
venient to raise an annual crop of aldermen and mayors as we 
do our annual crops of beans and cucumbers. Many an upright 
and able citizen, who would shrink from the ordeal of an annual 
city election, would if once in office, bear himself with a strength 
and purity which would command general admiration. Nowhere 
do we secure a gobler sense of official responsibility, of fidelity to 
all that is pure, wise, and admirable, than upon the bench ; and 
nowhere in judicial places is that sense of responsibility so high as 
with those justices and judges who serve during good behavior. 
The fact is, that our entire theory of securing a salutary sense of 
responsibility on the part of city officers as the result of annual 
elections needs a revision; and we shall probably come to the 
conclusion that where no annual party policy is to be carried out, 
where no principles of government are involved, where only a 
great mass of business is to be uniformly conducted on business 
principles, where experience in city affairs is one of the higher 
. qualifications, that we need methods under which competent busi- 
ness men can, year after year, conduct the city administration un- 
der a sense of responsibility to the courts and the higher public 
opinion, but with small regard to the party majority or the pend- 
ing elections. The kind of responsibility we ought to increase is 
that which shall cause a city officer to dread the courts and the 
juries whenever he is guilty of any offense; which shall cause him 
to fear the public press and the censure of his honest neighbors, 
irrespective of party, whenever he is wanting in fidelity and effi- 
ciency. 
Frequency of elections will not secure such results. There is 
nothing that mercenary partisans and jobbers in politics would 
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more desire, than that all city officers should be elected in little 
districts once a month, and nothing would so effectually keep 
all honest men from the polls. 

There are several methods of increasing this salutary sense of 
responsibility. One of them is by providing for a more complete 
publicity of official action and motives and greater responsibility 
to the courts. The new charter for New York contains some val- 
uable provisions of this kind. All the doings of the city officers 
are to be printed in an official journal to be published by the 
city, and upon the payment of a small fee, any citizen is entitled 
to a transcript of the records of any city department. But a far 
more valuable and original provision is one which entitles any five 
citizens, making complaint of official delinquency believed to have 
been committed or to.be intended, to have an order of a judge of 
the Supreme Court for the full and prompt examination under 
oath before such judge, into all the facts concerning the delin- 
quency they have charged; and if their charge is found to be 
unwarranted, its authors may be amerced in costs. This pro- 
vision, available to any five city voters, cannot fail to be a great 
terror to corrupt city officials; and had it been in the former 
charters it would, I doubt not, have rendered the deliberate prep- 
aration of the great frauds on the treasury in New York and on 
the ballot in Philadelphia, impossible. A partisan official will 
dread this sort of responsibility more than he will all the caucuses 
and party managers of his city. 

A further provision of that charter, which will aid the best 
sense of responsibility, is one that prevents city advertising being 
given to any other than the official journal, so that for the first 
time there will be an unsalaried, unbribed press, free to criticise 
official action in the city. Heretofore, our city press generally 
has been in the pay of the city treasury, which the city party 
controlled. 

But of all methods of securing a proper sense of responsibility 
in office —that is of causing official duties to be well performed 
— that is the best which contributes most to secure honest and 
intelligent public servants, and leaves them most at liberty to 
regard their sense of right and public duty. Such results can 
never be obtained until the true principles of civil service reform 
are applied to our city affairs. 

What the nation has required of the officers of the army and 
the navy, what New York has required of her policemen and 
firemen, what common experience and safety demand in respect 
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of teachers, pilots, and engineers, what every man of business re- 
quires in regard to all his employees, — that is, an adequate meas- 
ure of personal qualification for the work to be done, — we must 
require of every city clerk ; and we must also provide that, within 
some reasonable term of service of considerable length to be 
clearly provided and understood, such clerks are not to be dis- 
missed, except for demonstrated inefficiency or infidelity. And 
inasmuch as the heads of departments are not, like private indi- 
viduals, left unmolested by meddlesome politicians and corrupt 
place seekers, to select the best clerks and to retain them so long 
as they are faithful, we must establish and enforce clear and rigid 
rules for the selection and dismissal of such clerks. Let city 
politicians once comprehend that no mere political influence can 
put in or put out a city clerk, and half the baneful heat and 
nearly all the corrupting spoils of a city election will disappear. 
Let city clerks once feel sure that, so long as they serve faith- 
fully, they need not fear a dismissal, and they will no longer min- 
gle in every party struggle and will no longer fear any offense 
but those against honesty and efficiency. It will not be desirable 
to create any permanent tenure, but clerical positions in cities 
should be for so extended a term as not to deter men of good 
capacity from seeking them by such honorable methods as shall 
in themselves be certificates of high claims upon public respect. 
The people are entitled to have, and are far more deeply inter- 
ested than they generally appreciate in having, upright and 
capable men or-women in every place of public trust and duty. In 
no way have we, as a people, done such injustice to ourse Ives, or 
contributed so much to bring our institutions into disrepute, as by 
opening our places of public honor and service to every appli- 
cant, without adequate conditions of mental capacity or moral 
worth. We degrade every official place, when we declare every 
political bully and every servile partisan worthy to fill it. The 
dignity of the city and the honor of its people, the character they 
most admire and the attainments they most desire to encourage, 
should be reflected by every one in the city’s service. 

We owe it as a duty to our virtuous and studious youth, to the 
great cause of public safety and morality, to the free institutions 
under which we live, that hereafter no practicable efforts shall be 
untried to associate the ideas of honesty, intelligence, and fidelity 
with all the methods and influences, recognized by the laws of the 
land, through which public places, high or low, state, national, or 
municipal, may be either gained or held. The new charter of 
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New York, without providing any qualifications for municipal 
service, has provided that no regular city clerk shall be removed 
until after he has been afforded an opportunity to answer any- 
thing charged against him ; and the cause of his removal must be 
entered of record. And I trust it will not be long before the 
enlightened city of Boston will have no policeman, regular clerk, 
or servant, whom mere personal or party favoritism gave a 
place or can remove. Boston ought to confer upon the nation the 
blessing of such an example. 

Let all our mayors be able to say, as the prime minister of 
Engl and has said, that “‘no party influence or personal favor of 
mine can appoint or remove a clerk in one of the departments ; 
but each must come there through merit, and be removed for 
cause alone,” and the scandals of our municipal administration 
will be at an end. 

12. It now only remains to state the general frame of city 
government which these views suggest. 

Much of course depends upon where the line is prem between 
the subjects which are retained by the state (or nation), and those 
which are allowed to the city. And on these points there is 
great diversity. The police and the public health are depart- 
ments generally conceded to our cities, but I think we shall, 
before ioe, follow the English example, at least so far as to 
enact a general system of police and health laws, to apply 
throughout each State, with special adaptations to the villages 
and cities. . 

In our attempts to model great city governments after those 
of the states or the nation, we must be: ar in mind that a city has 
properly no judicial department, though Boston is the only great 
American city not cursed with the power of selecting its own 
judicial officers; that the sphere of city legislation is very 
dependent and narrow; that the great bulk of what is to be 
done closely resembles the more detailed duties of one of the 
state or national departments; and that hence the administrative 
departments of a city may greatly exceed all the others in com- 
plexity and extent. 

13. The proper division of powers in a great city, would seem 
to be between an executive department, a legislative department, 
and administrative departments. 

The powers of the mayor, so far as they extend, may well be 
defined in close analogy to those of the President of the United 
States. His term of office should not be less than three years; 
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for more frequent city elections are of no benefit in themselves; 
and in view of the time required to become familiar with the 
administration of a great city, that period is too short rather than 
too long; and there might be an improvement in the same direc- 
tion, if, as in England, only members of the board of aldermen 
were eligible to the office of mayor. More able men of honora- 
ble ambition might be induced to go into that board, and honor- 
able service there would be better encouraged and rewarded. 
The mayor should in no event be a member of any one of the 
administrative departments. Such membership is liable to the 
double evil of involving him in their jealousies and quarrels and 
of blinding him to their delinquencies. He ought to keep him- 
self familiar with all their doings, and to be held responsible for 
the quality of the members appointed to the administrative 
boards and for securing vigor and honesty of administration at 
their hands ; but he should neither have any part in such admin- 
istration, nor any right to appoint or remove the subordinates in 
their departments. The power of nominating all heads of 
department and of removing them for cause, among which 
causes should be habitual neglect and inefficiency in office, will 
always enable any worthy mayor to acquit himself of such 
responsibility. In this sense, the people may justly hold the 
mayor responsible for the good government of the city. Public 
opinion must compel him to remove every inefficient or corrupt 
member of the administrative boards. No popular vote or party 
action is needed for that. ; 

14. Our old, royal method of having two boards in the legisla- 
tive department should, I think, be abandoned, as it has been in 
most of the great cities, both East and West. The new charter 
for New York has rejected the traditional second board in that 
city, and has provided only for a board of aldermen. But to 
secure in that body the adequate knowledge of the action of the 
departments and the wholesome influences that come of free 
debate in the presence of those who ought to be held to a high 
responsibility, that charter has followed the analogy of England 
and of the Federal government of Switzerland, by making the 
heads of the administrative departments ex officio members of the 
board of aldermen, with full right of discussion but with no 
right of voting; thus affording the first example, on this side of 
the Atlantic, of a method which Mr. Bradford and others have so 
earnestly desired to see applied to the general government. The 
narrow power of adopting ordinances, which the legislature may 
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set aside and the courts may declare void, has little analogy to 
the State’s prerogative of making laws. The main functions of 
a well constituted city council are to debate and vote the tax 
levy, to confirm or reject nominations, and to conduct inquiries 
into the abuses of the administrative and executive departments. 
More than one board tends rather to divide and impair the sense 
of responsibility in performing such duties and to discourage and 
disgust the people, by presenting too many candidates, and 
requiring too frequent elections. Two boards are at least as 
likely as one to vote proper taxes; and there is no occasion in 
city affairs for the long deliberations between two bodies, which 
are required for enacting laws. In no event should the members 
of the city council have any share in expending the money they 
raise, or any part in discharging the administrative duties of those 
officers whom they confirm. There is every reason of principle 
and safety (notwithstanding so much success in Boston upon a 
contrary method), why a city alderman should not interfere, save 
for investigation, with the details of applying money and of doing 
city work, that there is why committees of the State legislature 
and of the national Congress, should not carry on the practical 
duties of the departments ; and I believe no great city will ever 
be long well governed where such confusion and incongruity of 
functions are allowed. The legislative council should have that 
independence and fearlessness for criticism in debate concerning 
‘all city expenditures and work, which can only be secured when 
its members have no real participation and hence no compro- 
mises or commitments in regard to such expenditures. The 
branch of the government that votes the money should never ex- 
pend it ; the officers who make the laws or ordinances should not 
be those to execute them; unless in villages, and in cities so 
small that every citizen is a competent general critic of the 
administration. 

15. It is of great importance to discourage any attempt, 
through a partisan or mercenary organization, to grasp the entire 
control of the city government as the fruit of a single victory at 
the polls; and for this reason, as well as to avoid the evil of too 
frequent elections and too little experience in the council, the 
terms of the members should be for four or six years and they 
should be so classified that no more than one half or one third 
shall expire at any one time. By providing that only the Mayor 
and the members of the Common Council shall be elective officers, 
there will be adequate opportunity for the expression of the pop- 
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ular will, and elections will occur only biennially. And when a 
few more villages are added to her territory, and the increase of 
foreign elements shall have raised her population into the last 
half of a million, I am persuaded that even annual-election-loving 
Boston will become convinced that every alternate year is often 
enough to take a hundred thousand dollars from the treasury 
and a hundred thousand voters from their work, for a city elec- 
tion which settles no principles and changes not a line of the 
charter by which the officers who manage city affairs should be 
governed. 

16. We have only left for consideration the administrative de- 
partments. What shall be their number, their respective func- 
tions, the tenure of their officers, their duty and the manner of 
appointing and removing such officers? The number of depart- 
ments must depend on the scope given to the city government. 
But such departments as those of Education, Health, Charity, 
Finance, Law, Police, Water Supply, Parks and Public Works, 
are pretty sure to be among them. Important questions arise 
here whether the functions of all of them should be in the general 
charge of a single board of administrative officers or there should 
be a separate board for each department; and whether, if the 
departments are clearly separated, there should be more than a 
single commissioner at the head of each. If something could be 
gained in apparent simplicity and expense by placing all under 
one board I think more would be lost in special fitness and 
experience, and that each commissioner, in a board of general 
duty, would feel a less salutary pride and sense of personal 
responsibility, than if a member of a separate board. ‘The law 
defining the duties of the departments ought to provide for joint 
meetings of all the commissioners with the Mayor, after the anal- 
ogy of cabinet meetings, and for such codperation as shall prevent 
doubts and conflicts of jurisdiction. Were it not for the danger 
of partisan supremacy, and for the combined judicial and minis- 
terial character of a great part of city administration, one com- 
missioner in each administrative department might be sufficient’, 
and there is also a greater publicity and assurance of honesty and 
wise deliberation in having two or three commissioners for each 
board compelled to act together. By making the terms of their 
appointment three or six years, with proper classification at the 
beginning, experience and steadiness in administration would be 
secured; and each mayor, reflecting the popular will, would 
have, during his term, the opportunity of renewing one half or one 
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third of the members. Removals by the mayor for cause, and 
after hearing before him, should be provided for; and among 
such causes should be habitual neglect and inefficiency in admin- 
istration. It might not be unwise, perhaps, that the sanction of 
the governor should be required for a removal, as is the case under 
the new charter for New York. 

The authority of the city council ought to extend to making 
ordinances, in the spirit of the charter, for carrying on the work 
of the entire city government by such commissions, thus a step 
removed from popular elections, as the work of the national gov- 
ernment is carried on in the great departments. 

Commissions, by preserving a continuity of succession and 
experience, by demanding concert of minds and preventing secret 
and arbitrary action, by requiring public votes and permanent 
records, by neither too much concentrating nor too much diluting 
individual resjfonsibility, have for generations vindicated their 
utility in many departments of the freest countries of the old 
world ; and have, with the increase of population, been more and 
more introduced into every large American city, and into séveral 
departments of a majority of our State governments. In new 
York City, they have been the main resource in every struggle 
for reform ; and, as a rule, the men nominated to fill them have 
been .superior to those officers selected by popular vote. It is 
an instructive fact that the great frauds and robberies of the 
treasury in New York were confined to those departments — the 
Executive, the Financial, and the Board of Works—in which 
alone, there was only a single commissioner. 

The views set forth and the general frame of: government 
herein suggested involve several other important modifications of 
our customary methods to which no allusion can now be made. 

17. I am persuaded that the more we consider the possible 
methods of combining and utilizing for the public good, the intel- 
ligence and virtues we have in our great cities, the more we shall 
be convinced of the guilt and loss involved in our habitual 
neglect of such studies; and the more we shall be impressed 
with a sense of the profound relations they sustain to the deepest 
problems of human nature and social life. If this Association 
could cause to be prepared and submitted to our people the 
model of a great city charter best adapted to the intellectual 
and moral condition of our city population and to the genius of 
our political system —if it could even be the agency through 


which the anxious experiments and frequent debates now going 
3 
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on in all our great cities could be made to shed a common light 
upon each other and to mingle their common wisdom in a ma- 
tured plan —an inestimable blessing would be conferred upon 
the whole country. To deepen religious convictions, to improve 
the morals of the people, to extend the sphere of education, 
are indeed the greater works of statesmanship ; but next to them 
and very near to them in importance, is the duty of so organizing 
the conservative forces we have, that they shall, in the fullest 
possible degree, promote what is good and discourage what is bad. 
Any people, failing in this, stand self-condemned, and can have 
no right to expect the confidence of the friends of liberal institu- 
tions in other countries. We can claim but little respect from 
other nations, or have but little for ourselves, if we give birth to 
and encourage only a disorderly, unscrupulous, unthoughtful 
spirit of progress and arrogance, which is content to sprawl its ac- 
tivities over vast spaces, to build up rowdy, immoral cities, to 
boast only of countless acres of land, of unrivaled millions of peo- 
ple, of inexhaustible wealth squandered in vulgar private extrav- 
agance and ill-managed public works. The permanent hopes 
and the real glory of our country will be far better assured, if 
the time shall ever come when, instead of boasting of the rapid 
growth ahd the wealth of our cities, we shall boast of their order 
and their morality ; when the praises now bestowed on the splen- 
dor of their buildings and the increase of their population, shall be 
bestowed on the decrease of their vagrants, their criminals, and 
their illiterates; when it shall be thought a greater honor to 
bring one old city under a really good government than to found 
ten new cities, than to add five new States to the Union, five mill- 
ions to our population, or five hundred millions to our riches. 

Of all valuable productions possible under our political system, 
of all things at once the most creditable to our wisdom and the 
most auspicious of our continuing safety, nothing can bear com- 
parison with a great city, well governed. If we can produce and 
maintain such a city, republicanism will be vindicated before 
mankind, and its ambition to rule the world will at least not 
create alarm among honest people. Abundant wealth, irre- 
sistible physical power, the largest population that ever bowed 
its neck to any human sovereignty, are providentially assured 
on our soil, if we shall but make our government worthy of this 
vast country and the varied races that will people it. But it 
never can be worthy, if we allow our great cities to become 
modern Babylons and Ninevehs, whence all kinds of human 
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debasement, as from inexhaustible hot-beds of iniquity, shall 
send forth corrupting influences, in all the varieties of demoraliz- 
ing fashion, in al] the forms of personal immorality, in records 
of licentiousness unrebuked and crimes unpunished, in journals 
of pictured indecency and advertised debauchery, in examples of 
low commercial character and flagrant official infidelity, to poison 
the sweet valleys, corrupt the virtuous homes, and blight the 
honor of the country. 











HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMAN. 


A PapPeR READ BY T. W. HicGInsoN BEFORE THE SocrIAL SCIENCE CONVENTION, 
May 14, 1873. 


In Broad Street, St. Giles, London, there is or was a sign in- 
scribed, ** The Good Woman,” with a painting of a woman with- 
out a head. It seems a simple and rudimentary joke enough, but 
it condenses in a few square feet of space the opinions of many of 
the greatest men. When Lessing said, “* The woman who thinks 
is like the man who puts on rouge — ridiculous ;” when Voltaire 
said, *¢ Ideas are like beards— women and very young men have 
none ;”” when Niebuhr thought he should not have educated a girl 
well, for he should have made Her know too much, — these emi- 
nent men simply painted, each in his own way, the sign of the 
Good Woman. Dean Swift perhaps carried the argument a step 
further when, in describing a certain casualty, he summed it up, 
**So many souls lost — beside women and children !” 

Over the doors of most schools for women up to the present 
time this figure of “The Good Woman” might still be painted. 
Even within the walls, amopg the mottoes designed to excite her 
intellectual ambition, one is sometimes reminded of the hall visited 
by Britomart in Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene ;” over three sides is 
written, “ Be bold,” but on the fourth side, “ Be not too bold.” 
The English * Schools Inquiry Commission” of 1868 reported as 
one of the greatest obstacles to the education of women “a long- 
established and inveterate prejudice that, as regards their relation 
to the other sex and the probability of marriage, solid attainments | 
are actually disadvantageous rather than otherwise.” The same 
impression still lingers among ourselves. Walking down the 
street with a Greek book under my arm the other day, I joined a 
lady who asked to see the book. She examined it with interest, 
read some lines aloud, and sighed as she gave it back. ‘TI liked 
Greek better than anything I ever studied,” she said, — and I knew 
that her father, a clergyman, had been rather an eminent scholar 
—— “but my friends of both sexes thought it unwomanly, so I 
gave itup.” It brought back to me the old complaint of Queen 
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Christina to Madame. Dacier, “ Such a pretty girl as you are; are 
you not ashamed to be so learned ? ” 

The higher education of Woman is in this respect also like one 
of Spenser’s palaces in the * Faerie Queene,” that it is guarded 
by a series of ghostly sentinels, all individually powerless as you 
approach, but collectively formidable to the imagination. There is 
a series of fallacies, each of which has been exposed a great many 
times, but still they rear their heads, unconscious of annihilation. 
Every energetic woman, every man who has had a daughter to 
educate, has encountered and overcome them; still it is impossi- 
ble to approach the subject without at least recognizing their ex- 
istence as you pass. ‘They resemble those Portuguese soldiers who 
used to be instructed to attack the enemy ‘ with ferocious counte- 
nances,” and like those traditional soldiers, they seldom stand fire. 

I. Qne of these fallacies, for instance, is that which confounds 
the laws of sex with the laws of digestion. Man and Woman be- 
ing different sexes, says some physiologist, must obviously require 
different intellectual diet. Why so, if they do not need different 
physical diet? If we go home and dine with the physiologist, we 
find him politely assisting his wife to soup, and his daughter to 
roast mutton, ignoring the fact of sex. His own dinner-table re- 
futes his theory ; his knife is sharper than his logic, and his joints 
of mutton disjoint his pees. Sex is certainly as marked in 
the body as it is anywhere. Yet nature shows an essential iden- 
tity of the digestive system in Man and Woman. If this is true of 
the body it would seem to be true of the mind. To say, boys study 
Greek and mathematics, therefore girls, being different, should 
not, is as if you said, boys eat beef and potatoes, therefore girls, 
being different, must find something else to eat. I resist the ar- 
gument of the physiologist, therefore, till I\ see him prohibiting 
his own womankind from the dinner they have superintended, 
and restricting them to the judicious dry toast and the enliven- 
ing teacup. 

II. Another of these ghosts of objections is the assumption of 
the hopeless intellectual inferiority in the case of women. I call 
it an assumption, because there is no class of facts directly sus- 
taining it, and the class of facts which have most to do with it — 
the records, that is, of our public schools — look just the other 
way. The school superintendent of my own city said to me: 
** Those who theorize on public schools without personal knowl- 
edge imagine us to be constantly taxing the powers of the girls 
to keep them up to the standard of the boys. It is the other 
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way ; my whole struggle is to keep the boys up to a grade which 
the girls maintain without difficulty.” I myself remember, in a 
city where we had twenty prize medals for the high school, that 
two thirds of the pupils were girls, and all our effort was to 
keep the girls from getting three quarters of the prizes. Girls 
are so quick-witted, they have so few distractions compared to 
boys, and their school constitutes so much larger an interest in 
their lives, that they unquestionably hold their own, and it may 
be a little more than their own, in our high schools and acade- 
mies. It is a pretty safe inference that they will not drop far 
behind in university studies, and I am disposed to adopt as a 
general formula that certificate given by the school committee of 
a New Hampshire town to a teacher: “ This is to certify that 
Fanny Noyes stands on a medium with other girls of her age 
and sex, and for what I know is as good as folks in general!” 

Heine has pointed out, in his “ Reisebilder,” that the young 
men of these days are very severely taxed. They have so much 
to keep in their heads he said — whist, politics, genealogies, the 
liturgy, carving, and all sorts of things— that it is no wonder 
they forget their mathematics and history. From some of those 
distractions, at least, young ladies are free ; even the demands of 
dress do not quite fill the place of these. And as for the de- 
mands of society, we must remember that these are only felt 
severely among a very few hundred or thousand, in a few large 
cities. In almost any town in New England the obstacle in the 
way of a studious girl is not want of time, but want of teaching 
and encouragement. So long as she is allowed to stay in the 
high school, she holds her own, and she stays so long that it taxes 
the ingenuity of the committee to get rid of her. During the 
short-lived experiment at a high school in Boston in 1826, it was 
made a serious charge against it that the girls would not leave it. 
Good President Quincy said with plaintive earnestness: “ Of all 
those who entered the high school, not one, during the eighteen 
months it was in operation, voluntarily quitted it, and there was 
no reason to suppose that any one would voluntarily quit it for 
the whole three years, except in case of marriage.” Strange to 
say, this was what killed the institution — this preposterous per- 
tinacity — this love of knowledge which refused to leave school 
for anything short of honorable wedlock! The school had to be 
abolished in order to graduate the class ; a method too suggestive 
of Charles Lamb’s “ Dissertation on Roast Pig” to be generally 
desirable. , 
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III. The third fallacy may be said to be that of hopeless physi- 
cal inferiority. This is a fallacy not very prevalent, so far as I 
know, among those concerned in teaching, but more common 
among physicians. To expose it properly perhaps needs one who 
represents both professions. I am not a physician, except in the 
sense in which the proverb says that every man of forty is either 
that or a fool; but I have been for years familiar with the public 
school system, as applied to girls. And if I were not, I think 
that so far as the medical argument is @ priori or theoretical (and 
it is chiefly that), I should meet it as one of the best physicians 
I ever knew met Michelet’s celebrated work, in which he main- 
tains that every woman, by mere structure, is a life-long invalid. 
My friend wrote indignantly at the end, “ As if the Lord did 
not know how to create a woman.” All the physiologists in the 
world would not convinée me that, in case of women any more 
than of men, desires are essentially disproportionate to destinies. 
If nature has made woman wish for education, nature has given 
her, as a rule, the physical power to obtain it. 

And so far as the argument from this source is based on obser- 
vation, I have as yet seen no array of facts that bear upon it. 
So vague an argument as that there is a great deal of ill-health 
among women, therefore they ought not as a class to be well 
educated, can hardly be attributed to any man of scientific repu- 
tation. Even to say that there is more of this ill-health in New 
England than elsewhere, and that New England is better edu- 
cated, and that these facts must be connected, is very vague 
reasoning ; it is the fallacy cum hoc, ergo propter hoc. New 
England commits other sins besides education. New England 
also eats a great deal of unwholesome food ; New England has a 
trying climate ; and I know a sensitive gentleman who has left 
Boston because the wind blows there, and the streets have so 
many corners. Moreover, I can show you white populations in 
_ the United States where the women are innocent of the alpha- 
bet as they were of soap and water ; and yet the sickliest town 
in Massachusetts produces healthy women compared to these. 
When it is proposed to cut off all our daughters from thorough 
education in order to save their lives, we have a right to more 
definite facts before we decide to reduce them to the condition 
of “The Good Woman.” Show your statistics of connection 
between education and the death rate. If education is on trial 
for its life, it is entitled, with every other criminal, to be held 
innocent till it is proved guilty. 
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Statistics of the sort I mean are certainly within reach. There 
are towns in New England where, for more than a generation, 
the standard of education for girls of the public schools has been 
exceptionally high. I know one town where I assisted in exam- 
ining, nearly twenty-five years dgo, a class of girls and boys, in 
mathematical studies more difficult than those pursued by nine 
tenths of the Harvard students— analytical geometry and the 
calculus. Those girls are now wives and mothers; their vital 
statistics can be ascertained, and the vital statistics of that whole 
community. There are other communities—I am sorry to say 
that Boston is one of them — where there has been no high school 
for girls till a much later period. Let the physiologists who deny 
the possibility of female education collect and compare the sta- 
tistics, setting these towns side by side, giving tables of educatior 
and mortality, and showing that health increases with ignorance, 
and disease with knowledge. Is it too much trouble? In Eng- 
land there is such an interest in physical training, that the author 
of a late book on * University Oars” has taken the pains to write 
to every man who ever pulled in a regatta, and ascertain his 
physical condition. And yet physiologists will condemn a whole 
generation of girls to ignorance without collecting in any definite 
form the facts that must determine the question. It is not enough 
to give the verdict. It is a, matter of such importance that we 
have a right to see the evidence. 

Then there is another class of facts easy of collection. There 
are colleges that for thirty years have educated men and women 
side by side. The pupils of these colleges, coming from all parts 
of the Union, exclude from the result all the disturbing force of 
climate and local habits, and afford a fair basis of calculation. 
We have one table of statistics on this point from the oldest 
college where joint education is practiced. President Fairchild, 
of Oberlin, has tabulated the records of deaths among Oberlin 
graduates for more than thirty years. “ Out of eighty-four 
young ladies who-have graduated since 1841, seven have died, or 
one in twelve. Of three hundred and sixty-eight young men 
who have graduated since that date, thirty-four have died, or one 
in eleven. Of these thirty-four, six died in the war, and leaving 
these out, the proportion still remains one to thirteen.” 

What we want, of course, is the facts. That the pressure is 
too great on both sexes in our public schools I have always 
believed. I betieve that the school hours should be shorter and 
the amount attempted less. But the chief pressure is exerted 
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before we come to higher education at all. As we grow higher 
the scheme of study grows less rigid, and he who supposes that 
any enormous outlay of health or strength is required at present 
to go through Harvard College must have had less experience 
than I have lately enjoyed in visiting officially the class-rooms of 
my Alma Mater. The simple fact is that the whole tendency of 
our higher institutions is to make the course of study more and 
more elastic, adapting it to the tastes and strength of each; and 
I speak of what I kiiow in saying that I would far rather trust 
the health of my daughter at Harvard College, than at a first- 
class Boston Grammar School. Individual instances do not 
decide the question. The first scholar in my own class broke 
down in health and left college. The: first scholar in the class 
next mine died soon after graduating. That somnambulic boy, 
bearing the appropriate name of Wilfred Fitts, who is now in 
jail for assaulting his comrades with knives at night, is now 
declared to have been injured by over study, and the daily 
session of the Lowell High School has been shortened one hour 
in consequence. So there are doubtless girls who will be made 
sick or somnambulic if they study too hard. These we can 
estimate. But against these we must set those other cases, less 
easily ascertained, of girls who now sink listlessly-into disease 
from the vacancy of mind that education could fill, or the 
vacancy of heart that education would supply with nobler objects. 
If I seem presumptuous in pleading those more subtle possibilities 
against physicians, who, no doubt, are on their own ground sufli- 
ciently my superior to put me to death with one potion and bring 
me to life with another, yet I. cannot forget the class of clients 
for whom I plead ; young girls, such as Tennyson describes : — 
“In glowing health, with boundless wealth, | 
Yet sickening of a vague disease.”’ 

Young girls, such as Dr. Johnson’s heroine in “ Rasselas,” who 
“thought she was in love, when she was only idle.” 

IV. The last of these fallacies is the assertion that there is 
sufficient provision already. It rests mainly on social narrow- 
ness, the assumption that because the daughters of the rich are 
satisfied with what is called “ society,” and its delights, there is 
therefore no class of girls to demand higher education. On this 
point, my experience in public schools has led me to conclusions 
different, perhaps, from those held by many who hear me. So 
far as I can see, our higher advantages of instruction, like those in 
England, are transferring themselves more and more from the 
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children of the rich, who do not need them—or think they do 
not —to the children of the poor, who do need them. No one 
can look over the rank-list at Harvard, for instance, without see- 
ing this; and I am inclined to think that a great social law 
— what may be called the law of social alternation — lies 
behind it. In a monarchical country, it is desirable, perhaps, 
that eminence and influence should be perpetuated in certain 
families; in a republic it is better, I suppose, that families 
should be broken up, interchanged, alternated. One instrument 
in this social alternation is called wealth. The poor boy must 
study; the rich boy may or may not; so in the next generation, 
the poor family perhaps comes forward, the rich family recedes. 

If this is true of the sons, it is far more true of the daughters. 
I remember a radical English lady of rank who, arriving in this 
country, went first to Newport, in the fashionable season, and 
began asking all the young ladies if they had been to college. 
“ College!” said one of them, the granddaughter of a very 
eminent Bostonian, “ not a young lady of my acquaintance ever 
thought of going to college.” ‘* But surely there are colleges for 
women in America?” pleaded the bewildered Englishwoman. 
“Then it must be the daughters of mechanics who go to them,” 
said the young aristocrat, secure in her monopoly of ignorance, 
and happily she was correct. Happily, I mean, for what would 
become of us if there were no class better educated than the 
young ladies one often meets in the very best of society? That 
is what English people never can understand in America. In 
England, the standard of female education is highest in the 
highest class, and very poor in the middle class. Here, so far as 
we have such classes, it is the other way. The early age at 
which girls in fashionable circles go into company, renders their 
higher training simply impossible. They leave books at about 
the age when their brothers go to college, and if they get a toler- 
able share of French and music it is a good deal. The real 
training of the mind goes to those who do not go to parties, either 
for want of inclination or for want of opportunity. Every high 
school even, and, much more, every college, must gather its 
recruits chiefly from the ranks of the unfashionable. As a rule, 
the well educated girls in America are, as some novelist says, the 
daughters of poor ministers and mechanics in country towns. 

I have now spoken of certain fallacies to be encountered — the 
misinterpreting of the law of Sex, the alleged inferiority of femi- 
ine intellect, the asserted inferiority of the feminine body, and 
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the impression that there is already provision enough. These are 
the kind of obstacles that we have to pass before we reach the 
higher education of women. Fortunately, when reached at last, 
it turns out a very simple thing. The question of intellectual 
education is not one thing for Man and another for Woman, any 
more than the question of healthful diet is one thing for Man and 
another for Woman. When we have separate treatises on the 
laws of digestion for the two sexes, it will be time enough to have 
separate treatises on the education of Woman. Whatever is best 
for the mind is best for the feminine mind. All the questions of 
modes of instruction, kindergartens and object lessons, science 
and literature, Greek and German, required and elective studies, 
— all these must be essentially the same for Woman as for Man. 
All the problems of education seem to present themselves in the 
same way at Harvard for boys, at Vassar for girls, at Michigan 
and at Cornell for the two united. The logic of events is sweep- 
ing with irresistible power to the union of the sexes for higher 
education. West of the Alleghanies, as even its opponents admit, 
public sentiment is irresistible in its favor, and east of the Alle- 
ghanies the tendencies are all one way. The tide is sweeping in, 
— the smaller New England colleges are swept away, and if the 
others do not follow, the promised Boston University with its 
vast endowments will soon make it unimportant whether they 
follow or not. The exhaustive reports of President White of 
Cornell, and of the Rev. Dr. Clarke of the Harvard overseers, — 

reports to which it is useless to add anything, since nobody has 
yet attempted to answer them, — have extaldished one thing, — 
that all the testimony of experts is in favor of joint education. 
With hardly an exception the doubts and fears are from those 
who have not tried it, and the indorsement and approval from 
those who have seen it tried for years. In the public schools and 
academies, where the. influence of actual experience is felt far 
more closely than in our colleges, the tendency is all one way. 
We often hear of separate schools being abolished and joint 
schools established. This has taken place 3 in every town where I 
have been on the school committee, three in number ; but neither 
in these towns, nor in any other, have I so much as heard of a 
proposition to change the other way. If anything is certain in 
our public school system, it is, that the sexes, once united in a 
school, are united forever. This is a popular verdict, from which 
there is no appeal. In our incorporated academies, too, the sys- 
tem of joint education has prevailed for nearly a century: and 
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I cannot conceive why every atom of experience gained there is 
not directly available for our colleges. As between the two, the 
age of the pupils does not greatly differ, nor do the studies. If, 
now, two or three hundred young men and women of eighteen 
or twenty can dwell together in peace in an academy, why does 
the whole experiment become perilous and alarming when you 
change the name, and call the thing a college ? 

The system of elective studies, which is destined, I am sure, to 
prevail in all our colleges, is working clearly in the direction of 
the joint education of the sexes. The greater subdivision of 
ciasses makes abundant room in the class rooms, and the elective 
system gives plenty of opening for the special bent, if there be 
such a thing, of the feminine intellect. It also meets the asser- 
tion that the system of education for Woman should be more elas- 
tic than for man. If it is possible for a man to render direct and 
tmportant service to a cause which he thinks himself heartily op- 
posing, I should say that President Eliot is that man, and the 
joint collegiate education of Woman is that cause. I have no 
doubt that good Madame Boylston smiles at him from her canvas 
on the walls every time he passes through the reading-room, and 
that she already looks forward to the time when she will not be 
the only person of her sex present, among so many men, at the 
Commencement dinner. 

When the time comes for equalizing the opportunities of the 
sexes we shall begin to do retrospective justice, at least, to the 
intellect of Woman. We shall see that she has done herself 
credit by even what she has effected already under the pressure 
of constant discouragement. Mam has preserved the traditions of 
a coarser period, when brute force settled all questions, into the 
period of intellect, and has tried to make intellectual achieve- 
ments also a matter of mere weight and size. In the French 
grammar they speak of the masculine as le sexe noble, ** the noble 
sex.”’ Man has assumed himself to be noble because his epoch 
of superior advantage came first, not seeing that the whole theory 
of evolution looks the other way. In all history the later de- 
velopment is the nobler, and if Woman is now relatively gaining 
on man, as seems unquestionable, then it is rather for man to be 
anxious about the future. Already he sees Woman here and 
there beating him on his own ground, where he was once safe 
from all competition. In Shakespeare’s time, women did not ap- 
pear upon the stage ; and it was considered an achievement be- 
yond her sex when Fanny Burney wrote a novel. Now, “ the 
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survival of the fittest ” has left Rachel and Ristori without peers 
in the one department of art, and George Sand and George Eliot 
in the other. Are we so sure that we hold our chemistry and our 
mathematics by any firmer tenure? Les races se feminisent, I 
do not wish to boast too much of mere priority in time. This 
sort of geologic precedence has its perils. It would not be pleas- 
ant to have Woman end by shutting up “ the noble sex” in ice, 
like an extinct mammoth. The mammoth, no doubt, had his - 
own sense of superiority, and regarded the introduction of the 
puny, sharp-witted elephant as a reform against nature. 

The thing that perpetually neutralizes all claims of chivalry, 
all professions of justice, all talk of fairness as between the sexes, 
is the lingering policy of exclusion in regard to Woman. She is 
excluded from training, and then told she must not compete. If 
admitted to compete, she is so weighted by artificial disadvan- 
tages that she cannot win. It would rather seem that if her 
brain is inferior, she should be helped; if her natural obstacles 
are greater, all other obstacles should be the more generously 
swept away. Give girls a chance at high school, they use it, 
and they equal boys in scholarship; in our academies, in our 
normal schools, there is no deficiency on their part. Probably 
there never will be so many young women in our colleges as 
young men, for they will be less driven to study for the sake of a 
livelihood ; but if there are few, so much the easier to provide for 
them. The late successes of the young English ladies, pupils of 
Girton College,— who have undergone at Cambridge severer 
examinations than any American college offers to young men, 
and have come out successful, — show that there is no danger of 
putting our educational provisions too high. Harvard pays from 
various pecuniary foundations some $25,000 annually to young 
men, that they may consent to come and be taught. Can she not 
make room for a few young women, who ask only permission to 
pay their own bills, and receive no charity ? Do let us be at least 
as generous as a certain school committee in Massachusetts, who 
said lately, in their report in regard to a vacant school, “ As this 
place offers neither honor nor profit, we do not see why it should 
not be filled by a woman.” 





RESTORATION AND REFORM OF THE CURRENCY. 
READ AT THE GENERAL MEETING IN Boston, May 14, 1873. By JosErH S. RopEs. 


A CORRECT measure of value and a sound medium of exchange 
are among the first requisites of modern civilization. The theory 
of money and currency is essentially simple and intelligible, but 
its practical application has been so complicated and hindered by 
various causes, that the whole subject has become one of the most 
perplexing problems of the present time. I shall, therefore, make 
no apology for beginning with the most elementary statements. 

1. Money, technically defined, is the measure of exchangeable 
value, as a yard is a measure of length, or a gallon of capacity. 
The form and material of all these measures may be various, but 
the one condition indispensable to each of them is, that they pos- 
sess, in a fixed and definite degree, the quality which they profess 
to measure. A yard-stick must have a certain length, a gallon 
_must have a definite capacity, and a pound a definite weight. 
So money must possess a definite exchangeable value of its own, 
or it cannot measure other values. In other words, it is the one 
commodity selected as the standard by which to appraise, com- 
pare, and exchange all other commodities. I need not inform 
you that, by the universal consent of modern civilized society, the 
commodity chosen for this purpose is the precious metal called 
gold; supplemented, to a certain but subordinate extent, by sil- 
ver. The form of coins in which these metals circulate as money, 
and the government stamp which certifies their genuineness, are 
adopted for the convenience and protection of the public, but do 
not add to their intrinsic value. 

2. Though money may always be used as a medium of ex- 
change, a medium of exchange need not always itself be money. 
Sheep and oxen, corn or cotton, in short every kind of commodity 
may answer this purpose, at least temporarily, especially in a rude 
community, or in any community during a temporary scarcity of 
money, as we ourselves experienced in the year 1857. But apart 
from such exceptional conditions, the only supplementary medium 
of exchange recognized by modern civilization is credit in various 
forms. It is obvious, for instance, that if my neighbor supplies 
my family with food, while I supply his family with clothing, 
and if the amount supplied by eaeh is constantly equal in ex- 
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changeable value, no money need pass between us, though every 
transaction is as strictly measured by it asifit did. An exchange 
of receipts at the end of the week, month, or year, is all that is 
needed. Supposing our mutual indebtedness unequal, the differ- 
ence only will be paid in money, so that mutual debts of hun- 
dreds or thousands of dollars may be settled by the payment of 
ten or twenty dollars in money. 

Suppose now that all the money of every member of the com- 
munity were deposited in a single bank, or in the government 
treasury, and all payments made by giving orders on the bank or 
the treasury, or by certificates issued for convenience by the bank 
and the treasury themselves. It is evident that under these cir- 
cumstances no money, or next to none, would circulate in the com- 
munity, as nearly everybody would prefer the more light and con- 
venient certificates and orders (let us call them notes and checks) 
to the heavy bags of coin. When a merchant or a banker had oc- 
casion to send money abroad, he would of course demand it at the 
bank or treasury in exchange for paper; but by far the greater 
part of the money deposited there would remain idle, being repre- 
sented, for all practical purposes, by its paper substitutes in the 
hands and pockets of the people. Under these circumstances, it 
would evidently be possible and safe for the bank or the treasury 
to lend a large part of the money thus deposited, on good security 
and profitable conditions, to any foreign government or banker 
or merchant: and the whole of this coin might thus be exported, 
not only without the slightest injury to ourselves, but with mani- 
fest advantage ; provided, only, that in no case there should fail to 
be coin on hand and in readiness to meet every demand against 
the bank or the treasury which could possibly be presented. In this 
state of things the medium of exchange might be almost exclu- 
sively paper ; but the exchangeable value of all commodities and 
all transactions would continue to be measured by gold coin as 
strictly and accurately as if nothing but gold coin were in circula- 
tion. Otherwise, the smallest difference between the coin and 
its paper representative, would cause the latter to be at once 
exchanged for the former. 

Here then we have, in brief, the whole theory of money and 
currency. The one is the commodity inherently possessing, and 
employed to measure exchangeable value: the other consists of 
claims or promises redeemable in money, and circulating for 
convenience and economy in its place. To answer its purpose 
perfectly, this currency must be absolutely certain to be promptly 
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redeemed on demand, and there must be an absolute conviction 
of this certainty in the community where it circulates. All 
beyond these fundamental conditions is mere matter of detail. 
We come now to consider the causes which have so complicated 
this apparently simple subject as to render possible the countless 
absurdities of theory and abuses of practice which have become 
almost inseparable from its discussion. 

3. The first of these appears to be the very natural, but always 
dangerous union or combination of two things entirely distinct in 
their nature and opposite in their tendency — currency and bank- 
ing. We have shown that the one great and indispensable requi- 
site of a sound paper currency is, that it be absolutely certain of 
redemption on demand. The great object, therefore, of the 
managers of any institution whose sole purpose it is to provide a 
sound and convertible paper currency for the community, must 
be first to ascertain, and then with the most rigid exactness to 
observe, the limits necessary to maintain with the most absolute 
certainty its immediate convertibility into coin. On the other 
hand, none of us needs to be informed that the one object of 
banks and bankers is to make a profitable use of money, whether 
belonging to themselves or to others, and for this purpose to 
lend on interest the very largest amount of their credit which 
they can in their own opinion reasonably hope to redeem on 
demand. And so long as human nature continues what it is, 
no one will be surprised to find that bank managers are liable to 
be sanguine in this respect. In fact it may be safely asserted 
that the manifold monetary crises, panics, and disasters of every 
kind, by which we have been so frequently visited, have been 
caused principally by an undue expansion of bank credit, leading 
to subsequent violent contraction, and occasionally to a suspension 
of specie payments. That the same tendency still continues is 
manifest from the fact that the one conservative clause of our 
National Bank law, which provides for the maintenance of re- 
serves in the bank vaults, is more and more disregarded, its 
operation pronounced to be oppressive and intolerable, and its 
existence and continuation made the object of incessant and 
vehement attack. And that the ultimate consequences of this 
tendency, though postponed for a time, are neither averted nor 
diminished by the suspension of specie payments, may be safely 
inferred from the steady increase of speculation, the growing 
scarcity of currency, the frequent and spasmodic changes in the 
money market, and the unsatisfactory returns of legitimate busi- 
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ness. The evil referred to is greatly aggravated by the total 
absence of union or concentration among the banks of our coun- 
try. Each of them being, of course, anxious to employ its re- 
sources to the utmost, has no scruple in throwing responsibility 
upon its neighbors. One bank will lend every available dollar of 
its surplus to a broker at call, and when pressed will depend upon 
forcing from him the necessary funds, which, of course, can only 
come from some other bank, though the latter may have nothing 
to spare, and both may be compelled in the end to borrow from 
some more prudent or less reckless neighbor. 

To make our illustration of the theory of paper currency as 
simple and intelligible as possible, we supposed all the money of 
the community to be deposited in a single bank or treasury ; by 
which, accordingly, all those paper promises which circulate in the 
place of money, would be issued and redeemed. The fact is, how- 
ever, as we all know, that among us these promises are issued by 
some two thousand national banks scattered over the land, and 
managed with every possible variety of method, and amount or 
deficiency of skill and prudence. Under all these circumstances 
the fundamental principles of currency remain the same, but their 
practical application is often entirely disregarded, and the abuse of 
credit has generated evils so frequent and so extensive as to cause 
many superficial observers to consider them as inseparable from 
any system of credit or paper currency which can be devised. It 
is scarcely necessary to remark that a reserve of coin which would 
be ample to secure the currency concentrated in a single institu- 
tion, might prove totally inadequate when dispersed among many 
hundreds, some of which might be overflowing with surplus funds, 
while others, less prudently managed or less fortunately placed, 
might be constantly on the verge of insolvency and compelled 
by the slightest mischance to an actual suspension of specie 
payment. 

4, Another difficulty in the way of maintaining a sound and 
convertible currency is found in the natural working of the in- 
stinct of self-preservation in great emergencies, causing and almost 
justifying the violation of all the rules of ordinary practice, which 
seem to interfere with public safety. Under a careless or impru- 
dent system of banking or of mercantile business, the general 
expansion of credit, public and private, may become so great as to 
render liquidation impossible, without at least temporary insol- 
vency. In other words, either the paper currency must for 
a time become irredeemable, or a vast number of debtors, who 

4 
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depend upon loans of currency to meet their obligations, must 
suspend payment, and many of them be ruined. In such an 
emergency the paper currency of any commercial nation, whether 
issued by the government, whose revenue must depend largely on 
commercial prosperity, or by bank corporations, whose wealth 
or even solvency may be greatly affected by commercial disaster, 
in short, any paper currency whatever will probably become 
irredeemable, and may even be temporarily expanded on an irre- 
deemable basis, with the tacit consent of the whole community, 
to enable debtors to meet their liabilities and bridge over their 
difficulties, which, without such a medium of exchange, might be 
impossible. : 

Instances of this kind are, doubtless, familiar to us all. Dur- 
ing the French Revolution the Bank of England suspended specie 
payments for many years. The Bank of Fratce has repeatedly 
done the same; and those of Russia, Austria, and Italy, have 
never resumed payment in full. Our own experience in 1837, 
1857, and 1862, need not here be described. Where the cur- 
rency is controlled solely by the government, the exigency is usu- 
ally caused by a state of war; when issued by bank corpora- 
tions, suspension is generally the result of commercial revulsions. 
But that there need be no unavoidable necessity for it under any 
sound and well managed system, is demonstrated by the perfect 
success with which specie payment was maintained by the Bank 
of England during the disastrous crises of 1847 and 1866, as well 
as by our own experience in 1861. And that even a compulsory 
suspension of specie payment need not cause any material or per- 
manent depreciation of the paper currency, or any other financial 
injury, is conclusively shown by our own experience in 1857, and 
by the triumphant recuperation of the French finances since the 
late destructive war. 

5. Finally, a third, and, in our present condition, most danger- 
ous and alarming hindrance to the establishment and maintenance 
of a sound.convertible currency is found in the general ignorance 
which pervades the community on this important subject, and 
which permits the most incorrect, unsound, and absurd theories 
and assertions to be continually advocated and maintained in the 
most public manner, with hardly an effort at refutation or re- 
buke. When a notorious member of Congress and party leader 
could publicly declare, and that without loss of credit or reputa- 
tion, such as it was, that a dollar was whatever Congress chose 
to call a dollar, whether of paper, wood, or leather, what could 
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be expected of his constituents or his colleagues? When mém- 
bers of the financial committees of Congress propose the adop- 
tion of measures of resumption so called, which could not be in 
operation three months without producing universal bankruptcy ; 
when every thoughtful person who looks below the surface is stig- 
matized as a theorist, while the most ignorant and incompetent 
are lauded as “ practical men,” we may well ask ourselves whence 
is help to come? ‘The press, which should be, and in many re- 
spects is, our greatest safeguard against abuses and injustice, is 
too often controlled by those whose interests are supposed to be 
against all reform. Accordingly, theory after theory is put for- 
ward to oppose, or conceal, or obscure the honest, naked, unpal- 
atable truth. Causes are substituted for effects and effects for 
causes, or the existence of both causes and effects is audaciously 
denied. Propositions which are true only of a sound and con- 
vertible currency are unhesitatingly put forward as equally true 
of one that is irredeemable. Credit is confounded with capital, 
money with credit, and debt with money. A medium of ex- 
change is treated as equivalent to a measure of value; and the 
promise of a wealthy government, which it absolutely refuses to 
redeem, is asserted to be immeasurably superior to all other prom- 
ises, however promptly and faithfully fulfilled. -But I will not 
weary you with any further enumeration of the illogical, absurd, 
and dishonest nonsense, which is continually palmed off as finan- 
cial wisdom upon our much abused community. 

6. We come now to consider, as briefly as possible, the present 
state of our National currency, its relation to the true standard of 
value, and the best method of restoring it to a sound and sub- 
stantial basis. 

‘ About twelve years ago, before the late rebellion, the paper 
currency of the country was’ furnished by local banks incorpo- 
rated by the respective States, and with a power of issuing paper 
promises practically unlimited except by the necessity of redemp- 
tion in specie. Under these conditions, the whole circulating 
medium of the country over and above the specie reserves of the 
banks, consisted of barely $200,000,000, with the addition of gold 
and silver coin, which I should consider extravagantly estimated 
at $100,000,000 more. The deposits or book credits of the 
banks, which, as we have seen, form an available portion of the 
currency, more especially for mercantile exchanges and banking 
purposes, were of about equal amount, say from $250,000,000 to 
$300,000,000. The total amount of currency in every form, re- 
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quired and employed for all the exchanges of the community, 
with the largest liberty of issue, and limited, as we have said, 
only by the necessity of redemption, the indispensable condition 
to the maintenance of its value, and consequently of its effi- 
ciency, did not exceed $600,000,000, or twenty dollars per head 
for a population of 30,000,000. We have no reason to think 
that the general conditions of the question have since changed, so 
as to render a larger proportion of currency to population neces- 
sary than before. On the contrary, all the information at our 
command, and especially the statistics of Great Britain, lead us 
to believe that the improved machinery of civilization renders 
less and less currency necessary from year to year, in proportion 
to population. It would seem, therefore, that with our present 
population of about 40,000,000, an increase of one third upon 
the currency of twelve years ago, say not exceeding $400,000,000 
of National Bank notes and legal tenders (over and above the 
reserves of the banks), and about the same amount of bank de- 
posits or book credits, would be the utmost quantity of circu- 
lating medium which, with a population of 40,000,000, can now 
be maintained on a par with specie. 

The actual currency of the country is of course far beyond 
this amount. It consists, as we know, of about $400,000,000 of 
legal tenders, including fractional currency, and $300,000,000 
(now increased to nearly $350,000,000) of National Bank notes, 
making a total of nearly $750,000,000, or about $600,000,000 
over and above the legal reserves of the banks. The amount of 
bank deposits, though fluctuating with the state of trade and 
speculation, has kept nearly even with this amount, and at the 
present time exceeds it, making a total of fully $1,200,000,000 
available currency, or one haif more than we have any reason to 
think can be maintained at par witli specie. 

T. It is convenient at this point to notice for a moment an as- 
sertion frequently made to this effect, that it is impossible and 
absurd to estimate with any degree of exactness the amount of 
currency required by any people; that it must vary greatly with 
the condition of the people, the state of trade and speculation, 
the amount of wealth, etc.; that it is not the quantity, but qual- 
ity of the currency issued which makes it inconvertible ; and that 
nothing but an increase of confidence is wanted to place the 
whole permanently on a par with specie. Above all, it is re- 
peated and reiterated with much fervor, that we need an * elastie 
currency,” one which, like the fairy tent of the Arabian tale, 
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will expand to shelter an army, or contract without effort to form 
a lady’s bower. 

Much of the above is indeed true, but none of it is in any way 
applicable to the question before us. We may indeed readily 
admit that the amount both of money and currency circulating 
in any country may, and indeed must, vary considerably from 
time to time; and it is, in fact, this power of varying its amount 
by the withdrawal from circulation of all that is superfluous 
which constitutes its elasticity, a quality which rightly defined is 
of the highest importance, but which needs no legislation to se- 
cure it, so long as all currency is made redeemable in coin. Just 
as the exchangeable value of wheat or flour will render its supply 
elastic, so as with unerring certainty to retain in the country 
what is needed for domestic consumption, and to send abroad the 
surplus, whatever may be the abundance or deficiency of the 
harvest ; so the exchangeable value of money, properly so-called, 
i. e., of gold and silver coin, will ensure its being taken to the 
spot where it is most wanted, and remaining there till it is more 
wanted elsewhere. And just as speculative contracts in wheat or 
flour will be limited or expanded in proportion to the relative de- 
mand and supply of those commodities, so in a convertible cur- 
rency the amount of bank notes and bank deposits will be en- 
larged or diminished, expanded or contracted, in accordance with 
the exigencies of the money market. If a man has more money 
than he wants, he will speedily either loan the surplus or ex- 
change it for other commodities for which he has more use. 
Should he again need more money than he has in possession, he 
will either recall a portion of what he has loaned, or part with 
some of his other commodities in exchange ‘for money. So, 
when a nation has more money than is needed to measure and 
exchange its other commodities, it will lend the surplus to other 
nations, as Great Britain is continually doing, or it will use it in 
the purchase of foreign commodities. Should its supply of money 
become deficient, it will recall a portion of its foreign loans, or it 
will export more of its own productions, and import less from 
abroad, until the equilibrium is reéstablished. This is the true 
elasticity of a currency based on specie, 7. e., on actual value, the 
only elasticity that deserves the name ; all pretense to any other 
elasticity is a mere figment of the imagination. To illustrate the 
difference between the sham and the reality, we have only to con- 
vemplate the panic and disaster brought periodically and with 
ever accumulating force upon the great commercial metropolis of 
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our country, by the locking up of a few millions of irredeemable 
paper in a bank or treasury vault; and then to turn our eyes 
across the ocean, and witness the magnificent spectacle of a na- 
tion of smaller population, and wealth far inferior to our own, 
scarcely emerged from the terrific visitation of slaughter and de- 
feat, but paying off in advance of treaty stipulations hundreds of 
millions of war indemnity in hard cash, with scarcely a ripple on 
the financial surface of Europe. 

Since the permanent divorce of our currency from specie has 
become established, some statements, which are substantially true 
of a convertible currency, have been applied without hesitation 
to one that is irredeemable. It has been boldly asserted, for in- 
stance, that any excessive issue of bank notes is impossible, as 
these notes will always, when their function is expired, be re- 
turned in payment of loans to the bank which issued them. But 
those who make this utterly ridiculous assertion do not consider, 
and perhaps do not understand, that there can be no equilibrium 
between that which possesses value and that which is intrinsically 
worthless. As long as a currency is maintained at par with 
specie, its excessive issue is stopped at once by the necessity of 
redemption. Any bank, or the collective banks of a eountry, 
will take good care to issue every dollar of their promises which 
they can keep in circulation. But when the aggregate amount of 
these issues is too large to be in equilibrium with the prices of 
commodities as measured by specie, those prices will begin to 
rise; and specie becoming thereby depreciated in exchangeable 
value, will be called for at the banks in exchange for paper, and 
sent abroad as the cheapest article of export. This loss of specie 
at once compels the banks to refrain from further issues, and 
keeps the volume of the currency from becoming excessive. But 
where no necessity of redemption exists, there is practically no 
limit to the issue of bank notes, except the arbitrary limit of the 
law, which, as we have seen, is submitted to with impatience, 
and often disregarded. It is idle to talk of currency coming back 
in payment of loans, when it is notorious that such loans are con- 
stantly replaced by others; and that the aggregate of our bank 
loans has gone on constantly and rapidly increasing ever since the 
war, while, owing to this expansion of loans and inflation of 
prices, the supply of available currency is becoming more con- 
tracted from year to year, until it is in the power of a notorious 
gambler in stocks to boast that he can do what he pleases with 
the money market, by merely locking up a few millions of this 
irredeemable currency. 
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8. Another error, closely connected in orign, with the foregoing, 
is expressed in a singular theory to this effect, — that no currency 
issued by the government, except on the security of actual and 
equal deposits of coin, can ever be maintained at par with specie. 
The argument for this strange doctrine is derived from the sup- 
posed fact that the notes of the government represent merely a 
debt due from the government to the people, and that for capital 
no longer in existence, but which has been expended by the bor- 
rower ; while bank notes on the contrary represent, it is true, a 
debt from the banks to the people, but are also due in a still 
larger amount from the people to the banks; which fact gives 
them a vitality as the representatives of actual value, which can- 
not attach to the issues of the government. This statement may 
indeed sound plausible to a mind unaccustomed to analysis, but it 
is in reality devoid of the slightest significance. If true, the ar- 
gument would prove far too much; for it would invalidate the 
security not only of the currency of Russia from 1842 to 1854, 
which was one of the soundest and strongest in Europe, and but 
for the Crimean war, would have so continued to this day ; but 
even of the Bank of England itself, the issue department of 
which is now wholly distinct from the banking department, and a 
large portion of its currency is based wholly on government debt. 
The truth is simply this, that the circulating notes of any coun- 
try, whether issued by its government or its banks, represent 
merely a debt due to the people from those by whom the notes 
are issued. It represents that portion of the people’s money, 
which being needed solely for domestic circulation, can have its 
office more conveniently performed by paper promises of un- 
doubted credit, payable on demand. It may be divided theo- 
retically into two portions : the larger part constituting what may 
be called the minimum of paper circulation, which under no cir- 
cumstances ever can or will be presented for redemption so long | 
as its security is undoubted, because for this purpose the paper 
promise is preferred to the coin itself. Over and above this mini 
mum, there is an uncertain, and often large amount of paper cur- 
rency required for occasional use, and which can only be issued 
with safety on actual deposits of coin. For this purpose a cur- 
rency issued by the government evidently possesses the advan- 
tage, inasmuch as it can concentrate its coin in the commercial 
metropolis of the nation, where it is usually wanted. The banks, 
on the other hand, might find an equal supply of coin insufficient 

for their protection, owing to its distribution in various and dis- 
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tant localities, or to a want of wisdom and prudence on the part 
of those to whose custody it is intrusted. There is, indeed, one 
advantage possessed by the banks, which is not enjoyed by the 
National Treasury. The income of the latter is in general only 
about equal to its necessary expenditure, while the former are 
continually receiving large amounts of currency in repayment of 
the loans made to their customers, and which they may of course 
at any time apply to the liquidation of their own liabilities, in- 
stead of lending it again. It is this peculiarity of their position 
which has so fascinated the theorists referred to. But a moment’s 
consideration will show that this position of general creditors 
held by the banks, though a great protection to themselves, is 
very far from protecting either the currency or the people. On 
the contrary, it enables the banks to throw off upon their debt- 
ors the responsibility of protecting the currency issued by them- 
selves, and for the safety of which their own reserves should be 
the guarantee. In times of distress and panic it turns our whole 
financial system into a state of mutual and universal warfare, in 
which the hand of every man, every bank, and every money 
broker is liable to be against his neighbor, each striving frantic- 
ally to save himself at the risk of forcing others into ruin. 
Moreover, in such times of disaster and panic, the credit of many, 
if not of all banks, is liable to be so weakened as greatly to enhance 
their own danger and that of the community ; and even with the 
best of credit, their resources are limited to their own immediate 
vicinity. The credit of the government, on the contrary, is not 
only less affected than any other by domestic disaster, but may 
often be used with advantage to obtain relief from abroad. 

From all these considerations, it seems evident that, other 
things being equal, a government currency is intrinsically supe- 
rior to any that can be issued by local banks. It is needless, 
however, to add, first, that the right of issuing local currency 
will never probably be relinquished by our people; and secondly, 
that under our present political system we cannot hope to see so 
vast and important a trust, wisely, safely, or honestly adminis- 
tered by the National government. 

9. An interesting and important question now arises, namely, 
To what extent is our present currency depreciated from its nomi- 
nal value; or, in other words, what is its average purchasing 
power compared with that of a currency strictly redeemable in 
coin? To this question, at best only an approximate answer can 
be given; and it has received two answers, both plausible, but 
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widely differing from one another. First, if we assume that on 
a specie basis our community of 40,000,000 would not require 
above $400,000,000 of circulating paper and coin, and an equal 
amount of bank credits or deposits to effect all its exchanges, and 
measure all its values on a specie basis; and if the amount of 
each of these descriptions of currency is actually $600,000,000, or 
fifty per cent. above what is required, and no part of this cur- 
rency can be put to any other use, it seems natural and reason- 
able to infer that the prices of all commodities, not exceptionally 
affected by external or other causes, will tend to advance on the 
average about fifty per cent. above their former level, though the 
absence of any real measure of value, and the effect of incessant 
speculation, must tend to produce continual fluctuation in every 
department of trade. For obvious reasons, it is not in my power 
to illustrate this conclusion by elaborate tables of prices ; but all 
my own experience and observation tend to confirm it, and I have 
little doubt that it is substantially correct. It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that this result, as already stated, is a mere ap- 
proximation, and applies only partially to articles of import and 
export, which are affected by the state of our exchanges with 
foreign countries. Gold, as we shall presently show, being depre- 
ciated by the substitution of paper, all commodities which are 
still measured directly or indirectly by gold, 2. e., those which are 
either bought or sold abroad, must of course share in that depre- 
ciation ; besides which, some descriptions of property, such as 
real estate, which .change owners more slowly than others, are 
less liable to be affected by the inflation of paper currency. 
Other exceptions might be named, but it will still remain true, 
as I conceive, that the vast majority of our commodities of every 
kind which are produced and consumed from year to year, have 
been enhanced in nominal value about fifty per cent., after mak- 
ing due allowance for other elements affecting them. 

Secondly, it is asserted by some that the true measure of the 
depreciation of our currency is found in the current premium on 
gold coin. But a very little consideration will show this theory 
to be utterly untenable. Gold, it is true, is still a commodity 
among us, but it is no longer the measure of value. It has ceased 
to circulate as a medium of exchange, and of the innumerable con- 
tracts throughout the community, which were formerly liquidated 
or measured by it, nearly all have been annulled or changed. 
Gold, therefore, has been practically deprived of its chief function 
in the community, and like all other commodities under similar 
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circumstances, its exchangeable value has been greatly depreciated. 
We may illustrate this by the supposition that our government 
had been able and willing to make and strictly enforce a law 
prohibiting the use of wheat in any form for food. Can any 
one doubt that in such a case the price of flour would be greatly 
depressed, and that it would depend chiefly upon the demand in 
foreign countries for whatever exchangeable value it might re- 
tain? In like manner gold, being deprived by law of its proper 
employment at home, has become valuable chiefly for export. 
It is true that with vast and continually increasing importations 
of merchandise from abroad, and the impossibility, under an 
inflated currency, of producing any considerable amount of 
manufactured goods cheap enough to be exported, or even of 
furnishing ships to carry them, the balance of trade and ex- 
change is heavy against us, and ought in the natural course of 
things to bring up gold and every other exportable commodity to 
its full value. But this result, though plainly discernible in the 
future, has been postponed, first, by a tariff of duties on im- 
ports on an enormous and unprecedented scale ; secondly, by 
the gradual exhaustion of our reserves of coin, held formerly 
throughout the country; and finally and most of all, by enor- 
mous amounts of money and credit loaned from Europe, in 
exchange for public and private securities of every description. 
Should this vast flow of credit from the old world to the new 
become suddenly aad permanently checked, it needs no conjurer to 
predict the result. And there can indeed be no plainer or more 
conclusive proof of the actual depreciation of gold as compared 
with other commodities, than the fact that under a tariff of im- 
port duties averaging perhaps double those of previous years, the 
importation of foreign merchandise has continued on a colossal 
and increasing scale. Such duties in 1857-1861, would have 
been to a great extent prohibitory. 

10. Let us now briefly inquire what are the evils of our pres- 
ent irredeemable and depreciated currency, and the objections 
to its continuance. These may be summed up in two brief state- 
ments : it is unsound, and it is dishonest. It is unsound because 
it is no real measure of value: it is dishonest because it pretends 
to be such, while it is composed wholly of paper promises, which 
are never redeemed and on their present basis never can be. If 
our whole nation were deprived of all correct measures of length, 
or weight, or capacity; if we had yards that were not yards, gal- 
lons that were not gallons, or pounds that were not pounds, the 
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whole community would cry out for redress, and the government 
would not dare to delay it for a single week. But unfortunately, 
in financial matters words are too often taken for things, and 
shams for realities, and plain common-sense is too easily hood- 
winked by selfish cunning. Could I spread before you at a 
glance the incalculable and interminable mischief brought about 
by this potent cause, and originating in two or three years of 
incompetent and reckless financial administration, the cruel 
losses, the unrighteous gains, the decay of commerce, the 
triumph of monopoly, and the public and private extravagance, 
demoralization, and corruption which have flowed from this 
fertile source, you would indeed stand aghast at the spectacle. 
But it is my object at present merely to indicate, with all pos- 
sible brevity, four different tendencies or results which must be 
ascribed to the past and present state of our currency. 

(1.) The entire absence of any practical measure of value, taken 
in connection with great expansion of credit and unequal distribu- 
tion of capital, has given such facilities for speculation as to cause 
wide and incessant fluctuations of prices, succeeding each other in 
every direction like waves of the sea, making it impossible to 
count with any approach to certainty upon any of the usual 
elements of production or of trade. Not only in stock-jobbing, 
therefore, which is too notorious to be more than mentioned, but 
in every department of regular and lawful commerce, it has be- 
come a matter of common remark, that all business has turned 
into gambling, while gambling, or rather speculation, has become 
the only safe and prudent method of business. The effect of 
this state of things upon the merchant I need not describe. 
Upon the great mass of consumers and producers, its obvious 
effect is to levy a tax amounting, perhaps, to hundreds of millions 
per annum, being the percentage of difference in price over and 
above a fair remuneration for the expense of distribution, which 
sticks to the hands of intermediate speculators and monopolists. 

(2.) The state of the currency has rendered almost unavoidable 
an elaborate system of class legislation and wide-spread monopoly, 
most unjust and injurious to the people, and dangerous to our 
republican institutions. This is obviously not the place nor the 
time to enter upon collateral questions of political economy, how- 
evgr closely related to the subject before us. I shall content 
myself with stating the notorious fact that two, and only two, 
classes of the community, and those comparatively small in 
numbers, are protected in their monopolies by national law, at 
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the expense of all the rest, and that between them, commerce and 
agriculture are crushed and ground as between the upper and 
nether millstones. In the various combinations of various classes 
against one another, which are becoming more abundant from day 
to day, we see the slowly ripening fruit of this iniquitous system ; 
but the full harvest is yet to be gathered. ‘“ They that sow the 
wind shall reap the whirlwind.” 

(3.) But after all, the most dangerous as well as the sad-° 
dest consequence of a dishonest and irredeemable currency is 
its moral effect upon the people. When the government sets the 
example of breaking its most positive; solemn, and reiterated 
promises, and even legislates to prevent the possibility of their 
redemption ; when banks are allowed to double their capital by 
appropriating the money of their depositors, and leaving their 
own debts unpaid except in paper promises; when every branch 
of legitimate industry and trade is crushed by monopoly, or 
rendered unsafe by the fluctuations of prices and values; what 
can we expect but what we see — agriculture and commerce pain- 
fully struggling to maintain their standing, a few flourishing at 
the expense of the many, the most reckless public and private 
expenditure of wealth, and extravagance of living, speculation, 
gambling, defaleations, and dishonesty of every kind. The re- 
cent investigations in Congress and the astounding revelations 
with which our press teems from day to day, relieve me of all 
necessity of adducing proof of these assertions. There are few 
severer tests of the moral principle of either individuals or nations, 
than a sudden and rapid influx of wealth; but when that wealth, 
instead of being acquired by honest industry or superior skill and 
knowledge, is the result of unfair monopoly or unjust legislation, 
when it is acquired by the few at the expense of the many, heaped 
together by gigantic speculations, or extorted from the public by in- 
iquitous combinations — above all, when it is itself not a reality 
but a sham, consisting in the indefinite multiplication of dishon- 
ored promises and a mortgage on the industry of future genera- 
tions what other results could be anticipated than those we see 
around us? 

(4.) Finally, we may all rest assured that this state of things 
cannot continue, but carries within itself the rapidly germinating 
seeds of its own destruction. The delusion that the currency of 
the country would gradually grow up to par with specie, has 
now been rudely dispelled. In the face of a constantly decreasing 
supply of paper, and an almost intolerable tightness in the money 
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market, we have seen the premium on gold advance nearly 10 % 
nor can we wonder at either phenomenon, when we see the con- 
stantly increasing liabilities both of the banks and the people, 
and the corresponding diminution of reserves, both of specie and 
paper, in the treasury and in the banks. Now if there is any 
soundness in the premises or the conclusions of this essay, a 
return to equilibrium with specie (by which alone specie pay- 
ment can be rendered possible) can only be effected by a very 
large percentage of liquidation and diminution of these enormous 
liabilities. But we have seen, and the evidence is overwhelming, 
that with every year of continued suspension, the liabilities of 
banks, corporations, and individuals are increasing with frightful 
rapidity, and as a natural result, reserves are diminishing, borrow- 
ers are more and more embarrassed, and the cry for further is- 
sues of paper is becoming more urgent. Such issues would afford 
no real relief. What is wanted is capital to pay debts, and not 
credit, to increase them ; economy and saving in expenditure, and 
not increased expenditure of what is not earned, but only bor- 
rowed. Unless something is done to check speculation and en- 
force retrenchment, we cannot long retain even the appearance of 
solvency, which we now enjoy. We seem to have come to the 
turning point when we must choose whom we will serve. The 
law of God, the law of honesty, prudence, and self-denial, points 
unmistakably in one direction. The plea of dishonesty, procras- 
tination, and self-delusion, points the other way. The former, 
rightly followed, leads to liquidation and specie resumption ; the 
latter, to repudiation. 

11. We come now to the final question which is to engage our 
attention, and to which all that precedes is but preliminary. 
How can our currency be restored to a sound basis, that is of 
course to an equilibrium with specie ? — for this equilibrium be- 
ing restored, specie payment follows as a matter of course. 

It is obvious enough, if our arguments hitherto have been 
sound, that so serious a change in the relations of values to prices, 
and in the amount of circulating medium in the community, can 
only be effected very gradually, and with the utmost caution and 
care. These considerations alone are sufficient to dispose of the 
famous phrase attributed to the late Mr. Horace Greeley, namely, 
that “the way to resume specie payment is to resume.” The 
real question before us is not how to resume specie payment, but 
how to prepare for resumption, or, in other words, how to restore 
the equilibrium, of specie and paper. The attempt to resume 
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payment without such an equilibrium would result somewhat like 
the experiment of jumping from the walls of our empty reser- 
voir, under ,the delusion that it was still full of water. We 
should soon reach the bottom it is true, but not in a condition to 
repeat the experiment. Suppose even that the government were 
in a position with a reserve of $400,000,000 of coin to redeem 
every dollar of its promises on demand. This proceeding, so far 
from aiding the banks or the people to do the same, would lead 
to such largé exports of specie, and cause such a sudden and vio- 
lent contraction of credit, as has probably never been seen on 
this continent or indeed on any other. The same remark applies 
substantially to the schemes of Messrs. Sherman and Hooper, 
brought before the last Congress, and very properly set aside, the 
latter proposing to redeem greenbacks in specie, the former in 
five per cent. bonds, worth at least ten per cent. premium in cur- 
rency, and in both cases with no other preparation than a year’s 
notice. Unless the market value of all United States securities 
should be reduced at least ten per cent., such an experiment could 
not fail to result in general bankruptcy, or more probably to 
come to’ an end by a speedy repeal of the law. 

Another supposed method of returning to specie payments, 
which seems to be growing less popular than formerly, is to let 
things go on in their present course, and wait till our paper 
grows up, as it is phrased, to par with specie. This theory I trust 
has been sufficiently exploded by what has gone before. Its es- 
sential falsehood lies in the assumption that credit by itself can 
produce value. And our recent experience makes it clear, that if 
no steps are taken to check the incessant expansion of credit, pub- 
lic and private, on its present unreal basis, a further expansion of 
currency will be imperatively demanded, and too probably con- 
ceded, as the only refuge from general bankruptcy. 

We come now to consider in the last place the remedy of con- 
traction, which has become a by-word and a bugbear throughout 
the land. On one side it is insisted that no other remedy can 
avail ; on the other it is declared with equal fervor that it never 
has been and never can be attempted without ruin, more or less 
complete, to our industrial and commercial interests. Both these 
statements are perhaps substantially correct, but of course not in 
the same sense or application. Nothing would be easier, provided 
the will were not wanting, than for a very large part of the in- 
dustry and commerce of the nation to adapt itself to the condi- 
tions necessary for a general contraction of liabilities, economy of 
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expenditure, and liquidation of debts, which would make it pos- 
sible to accumulate reserves, to withdraw bank notes and green- 
banks from circulation, to diminish bank deposits, to accumulate 
specie, and thus to produce a contraction of debt and of currency ; 
easy because voluntary, and yet so rapid that within two or three 
years at furthest, specie payment might safely be resumed. But 
I need not tell you that while human nature continues as it is, no 
such prudent and disinterested action can be looked for. Every 
merchant, every manufacturer, every banker, every stock gam- 
bler, every man would inevitably seek to exempt his own little 
business from the operation of the general law; and the more 
certainly he counted on the moderation of others, the more con- 
fident and extensive would his own speculations be. In all such 
matters, we must expect from one and all, only what their own 
interest suggests, or the law demands. 

It is plain, then, that we cannot expect or obtain that volun- 
tary contraction by the whole people which alone would fully 
answer our purpose. But we can contract the currency issued 
by government, and this contraction will ultimately compel the 
banks also to contract their issues, in order to comply with the 
law. Can this be done, and can the process be continued, until 
the equilibrium of paper with specie is restored? We are com- 
pelled to reply, that in our opinion this course is no longer practi- 
eable. It might, we think, have been successfully adopted in 
1865; and even in 1866, if applied with more caution and under 
more favorable circumstances, it might still have accomplished 
its purpose. The redundant paper circulation had not then, as it 
has now, forced its way into all the channels of industry and 
commerce, so as to leave nowhere a single reservoir or centre of 
reserve, whence the necessary drafts could be made. The paper 
issues of the government and the banks are sown broadcast 
over the land, and have become themselves the seeds of an in- 
credible amount of private and corporate indebtedness, the whole 
being so inextricably intertwined that the mere attempt to rvot 
up asmall portion of this unhealthy growth, may end in destroy- 
ing a whole plantation. To speak less figuratively, the attempt 
to curtail the legal tender currency without making provision for 
a corresponding curtailment of other debts, public and private, 
would soon, as we conceive, bring matters to a dead lock. It 
would be like attempting to set in motion a heavy weight by vio- 
lent pressure at the small end of along lever. We are more 
likeiy to break the machine than to set the mass in motion. 
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It still remains true, however, that nothing but contraction can 
save us from continued inconvertibility, depreciation, and ultimate 
repudiation. But it must be a general contraction, not merely of 
national, but also of corporate and private indebtedness — of the 
superstructure as well as the base —in a word, of all credit now 
unduly expanded. It must be brought about, not by any arbi- 
trary withdrawal of currency by the government, but by the vol- 
untary action of the people. It must be so definite and direct, 
but so gradual and cautious, that not a single legitimate interest 
of the community shall be imperiled by it; yet so sure and ir- 
revocable in its action that all the influences and combinations 
of speculators and stock gamblers shall be unable to interfere 
with it. 

After naming these conditions, it may seem idle to propose any 
scheme which may hope to fulfill them. But there is a power in 
general laws and great principles which rises far above the tem- 
porary hindrances and limits of human affairs; and if we can 
discover and apply those which are suited to the present crisis, 
we may be assured that no existing difficulties will be found 
insuperable. 

12. Our first proposition then concerns the legal tender notes of 
the government — the original engine of inflation and deprecia- 
tion, and the only instrument available for gradual recovery. If 
our reasoning has been correct, a withdrawal of one half of these 
from circulation, provided the legal reserves of the banks were 
kept full, with a corresponding diminution of bank deposits, 
would place the currency substantially on a specie basis. But 
such withdrawal would be absolutely impossible without a corre- 
sponding curtailment of liabilities, both by the banks and the 
people. The government might continue to sell gold and destroy 
the greenbacks received for it, or it might issue bonds in ex- 
change for greenbacks, without re-issuing the latter, but in all this 
there would be no inducement to the people or the banks to curtail 
their loans or their liabilities, except by the absolute pressure of 
law, which they are ready enough to evade or disregard. Nor 
, would the law itself stand long in their way. Bank reserves 
would gradually disappear, and then would come the cry for new 
issues to make the currency “ elastic.” 

But now, instead of depriving banks and people by a kind of 
force of their beloved legal tenders, can we not substitute for the 
latter a still better medium of exchange, which, in fact, they will 
like so well, as to begin by slow degrees to hoard it, and for this 
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purpose to curtail their liabilities and even diminish their expen- 
diture ? In this way contraction would begin at the right erd, at 
the over-expanded summit and not at the base of credit. If this 
process could be continued until the liabilities of both banks and 
people were reduced to a point which could be maintained on a 
specie basis, resumption would be a mere matter of form. But it 
is very desirable that during this process, which must be extended 
through at least several years, no arbitrary withdrawal of cur- 
rency from circulation should be made by the government, 
whether by loan or otherwise, but only by actual payment, dollar 
for dollar, in coin. 

We propose, then, first, that the government should, with the 
least possible delay, call in and withdraw from circulation, the 
whole, or at least one half of the existing legal tender notes (ex- 
cepting fractional currency), and issue in their stead an equal 
amount of new legal tender notes, payable at fixed dates, in coin, 
in monthly instalments of $5,000,000 each — but the payment 
not to commence before the year 1875 or 1876. These issues 
could be distributed to the highest bidders, as fast as a premium 
could be obtained, and in the order of their terms of payment, 
but only in exchange for existing greenbacks, which would, of 
course, be forthwith cancelled and destroyed. It will be seen that 
in this way, no change whatever would be made in the volume 
of the paper currency, but its quality would be changed from 
that which possesses absolutely no definite value, to that which 
can be definitely measured and computed in coin, while its func- 
tion as a legal tender in discharging debts would remain unal- 
tered. If we mistake not, the moral effect of this step would 
be very great. It would commit the government and people of 
the United States to a positive and definite redemption of those 
dishonored promises which have so long debauched the nation ; it 
would make speculators and stock gamblers understand that their 
reign was over, and that any further attempt at inflation must 
end inruin. It would teach banks, merchants, and even capital- 
ists, the wisdom of moderation and prudence ; and would make it 
for every man’s interest to save rather than to spend, to sell 
rather than to buy, to work rather than to speculate. Stocks of 
merchandise would be allowed gradually to diminish, while 
money, or what is called such, would everywhere begin to accu- 
mulate. Wild and unprofitable enterprises, which have hitherto 
competed with legitimate industry, would begin to break down 


or be abandoned. Doubtful and unnecessary undertakings 
5 
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would be postponed. Bank loans: and liabilities would fall off, 
while bank reserves would increase. All purchases of bonds by 
the National Treasury would, of course, be stopped, and a much 
needed reserve of gold coin would begin to accumulate. Before 
long the new legal tenders would begin to be hoarded, especially 
by the banks, which would thus have a strong inducement to in- 
crease their reserves and lay the foundation of an * elastic ” cur- 
rency. After two or three years of this state of preparation and 
transition, the payment of the United States notes in coin would 
begin, at the rate of $5,000,000 a month, or $60,000,000 per 
annum, which should easily be met from the surplus revenue and 
the accumulated reserves of the Treasury. Should it at any time 
be necessary to borrow, we will venture to predict that all needed 
funds will be supplied at so low a rate of interest, as to astonish 
and confound those financiers, who have supposed it possible to 
borrow cheap without vindicating the National good faith. 

It is hardly necessary to trace any further the action proposed. 
By the time one half of the existing legal tenders were redeemed 
in coin (a process which would occupy about three years) the 
circulating currency of the country would probably be brought to 
an equilibrium with specie, and the liabilities of banks and _peo- 
ple would be correspondingly reduced. Gold coin would circulate 
at par, and the general resumption of specie payments would be 
a mere matter of form. Prices of all commodities would have ad- 
justed themselves during these five or six years to the new and per- 
manent basis of specie value. The prices of many things, such as 
real estate and other permanent investments, might be in many 
cases but slightly and temporarily affected, and would probably 
recover in a few years of prosperity, all that they might appear 
for a time to have lost. Prices of merchandise affected by foreign 
exchanges would follow the price of gold, declining slowly and 
gradually to par. The prices of the great mass of commodities 
annually produeed and consumed at home, and which for more 
than ten years past have been subject to incessant and violent 
fluctuation, would begin at once to acquire steadiness, declining 
slowly and gradually to the point indicated by a correct measure of 
value. Estimating this amount of’the decline at the highest propor- 
tion which our investigations will warrant, namely, thirty-three 
per cent., it is evident, that being spread over five or six years, it 
would but little exceed five per cent. per annum, a proportion 
hardly one fifth or even one tenth of the amount of variation to 
which some of our most important commodities have been sub- 
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jected, within comparatively brief periods, during these ten years 
of financial anarchy and misrule. But in the present case there 
will be a compensation such as has not existed heretofore. The 

movement of prices, instead of being spasmodic, irregular, and 
uncertain, will be uniform, moderate, and steady, and always in 
one direction. What we appear to lose as borrowers, sellers, and 
producers, we shall gain as lenders, buyers, and consumers. No 
great and general change can occur without more or less of indi- 
vidual suffering; but here the suffering will be incidental and 
comparatively easy to avoid, while the benefit will be great, im- . 
mediate, and universal. We do not pretend to anticipate with 
anything like accuracy the precise time required to complete the 
process of restoration ; but we see no reason to doubt that it may 
be steadily continued until its final object is accomplished. 

13. There remains one weak point to be guarded against in our 
scheme, namely, the redemption of National Bank notes. With 
a singular want of foresight and common-sense, our National 
Banks have been allowed to invest their whole capital in United 
States bonds and to deposit these with the government as secu- 
rity for the notes which they issue. Of course this arrangement 
leaves no funds in their hands, either for the redemption of notes 
or for loans to their customers, except the money of their deposi- 
tors and their own reserve profits. They may indeed lend their 
credit inthe form of bank notes, but this credit they have no 
power to redeem. During the suspension of specie payments 
these notes, being guaranteed by the government, have floated 
about the country substantially on a par with greenbacks, and 
with scarcely a thought of redemption in any quarter. But 
when greenbacks begin to advance towards par, these notes must 
necessarily follow the same course. The greater part of them 
will no doubt continue to circulate on an equality with green- 
backs, and even with gold; but as we have seen, there will be 
times when a considerable portion of every elastic currency must 
either be redeemed in specie or withdrawn from circulation, 
which is equivalent to the same thing; and while some of our 
larger banks may be already in a position to meet this contin- 
gency, it is certain that a very large proportion, especially of the 
smatler ones, would prove utterly unable to do so. Yet the stress 
_of such contraction is quite as likely to fall upon the weak as the 
strong, and though the currency itself, being guaranteed by the 
government, might survive the shock, an extensive panic among 
depositors and the insolvency of hundreds of banks might dis- 
credit and overthrow the whole system. 
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It must be remembered, also, that with the return to specie 
payment, free banking becomes established by existing laws ; and 
with the multiplication and competition of new banks, which can- 
no fail to follow, the amount of circulation of existing banks 
will be continually diminished. It will become essential, there- 
fore, for many and probably most of the banks to cancel a con- 
siderable portion of their existing notes, and realize in cash the 
bonds deposited in Washington for their security. But this will 
never be done voluntarily, so long as it can be avoided or evaded ; 
and as the principal redemption of notes will of course take place 
at New York or other commercial centres, and through irrespon- 
sible agencies, much confusion and embarrassment would be likely 
to ensue. 

For all this, as we believe, there exists but one adequate rem- 
edy. Let the government, which holds nearly all the capital of 
the banks, and all the security for their circulation, make the 
necessary provision for its redemption. Let a bureau be forth- 
with established in connection with the sub-treasury at New 
York, where all national bank notes shall be redeemed in lawful 
money on presentation. Let the respective banks be notified, 
daily or weekly, of the amounts thus paid for their account, and 
if such amounts are not made good within thirty days, let a suffi- 
cient amount of the bonds held as security be sold, and the de- 
faulting notes canceled. In this way both the convenience of 
the public and the highest possible credit of the currency would 
be amply provided for, while the redemption of notes would be 
reduced. to its minimum amount, and effected with the greatest 
possible economy of specie. The expense could easily be de- 
frayed from the taxes already paid by the banks, which would 
otherwise be unreasonably burdensome, after they shall have been 
compelled to pay their debts and relinquish their monopoly of 
credit. 

The subjoined sketch of a bill to be passed by Congress appears 
to embrace all the legislation necessary to carry out the scheme 
we have endeavored to explain and defend : — 

14. Be it enacted, ete. 

SEcTION 1. The Secretary of the Treasury shall cause to 
be prepared immediately, two hundred million dollars of legal 
tender notes, of the usual denominations, and in the usual pro- 
portions, payable in gold coin at the Sub-treasury of the United 
States in New York in monthly installments of five million dol- 
lars each, such payment beginning on the first day of January 
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eighteen hundred and seventy-six, and the date of such payment 
shall be conspicuously stamped on every note so issued. Each 
monthly installment of the said new legal tender notes shall be 
offered at public sale to the highest bidder, in exchange for ex- 
isting legal tender notes, in the order of its ‘date of payment, 
and ten million dollars of the said notes shall be issued in every 
calendar month, commencing as soon as the notes can be pre- 
pared, and continuing so long as any premium above par can be 
‘obtained for the same. When a premium can no longer be ob- 
tained, the said notes shall, after a delay of thirty days, be issued 
at par to all applicants in the order of their application, but the 
obligation to record and observe such order of application shall 
not extend to more than ten millions in the whole, before again 
offering the notes to public competition. And all notes received 
in exchange for said new issues of notes shall be immediately 
withdrawn from circulation and cancelled. 

SEcTION 2. The Secretary of the Treasury, in connection 
with the Comptroller of the Currency, shall establish forthwith 
in the city of New York a bureau of redemption, at which all 
circulating notes of national banks shall be redeemed on pres- 
entation, in lawful money of the United States ; provided, nev- 
ertheless, that whenever in the opinion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury the cash balance in the Treasury shall not be sufficient 
to render the continuance of such redemption expedient, such 
redemption may be temporarily discontinued. And such national 
bank notes, when redeemed, shall be promptly assorted, and their 
amount charged to the respective banks by which they were 
issued, and weekly notice shall be given to such banks to redeem 
the same. And whenever such banks shall fail to redeem such 
notes within thirty days of the date when notice is mailed in 
New York, it shall be lawful for the Comptroller of the Currency 
to sell a sufficient amount of the bonds held for account of such 
banks, and to make good their deficit at the bureau of redemp- 
tion. And all notes thus left unredeemed shall be forthwith 
withdrawn from circulation and cancelled. 

SEcTION 3.. From and after the passing of this act, all pur- 
chases of bonds by the United States Treasury shall cease. 

And now, my friends, before closing this long and perhaps tedi- 
ous essay, let me appeal not only to you, but to every intelligent 
and thoughtful and honest citizen of our country, to unite in 
a firm resolve and an urgent demand, that this disgrace, this 
gigantic wrong, this scandal, this abomination, shall come to a 
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speedy end. If the scheme now proposed, or any other, cannot 
command the approval of the people, let the united wisdom of 
our ablest and most experienced merchants, bankers, and finan- 
ciers be called upon to devise a remedy, and that without delay. 
That the richest nation in the world should submit to prolonged 
and voluntary insolvency ; that the most thrifty and industrious 
of people should deprive themselves of one of the most essential 
instruments by which wealth is created and distributed; that 
the nation most zealous of commercial supremacy should abandon ° 
the field, destroy her shipping, overthrow her commerce, and 
become -voluntarily dependent for capital and credit upon her 
European rivals; that the most democratic of nations should 
willingly subject itself to the basest of all tyrannies; that the 
descendants of those who fled from Europe for conscience’ sake 
should deliberately refuse to pay their just debts, and openly 
violate that divine law which declares “ just weights, just bal- 
ances, and just measures shall ye have;” all this may seem 
incredible, and might, twelve short years ago, have been pro- 
nounced impossible; but unhappily it is now a matter of history. 
As we would recover our fair fame among the nations, as we 
value truth and justice and honesty at home, as we would escape 
the tyranny of monopoly, reconcile capital and labor, avert the 
impending conflicts of classes and perpetuate free institutions, 
let us see to it that this foul blot on our history be taken away 
at once and forever. 
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READ AT THE GENERAL MEETING 1N Boston, May 15, 1873. By Francis A. 
WALKER. 


In December of 1869, the Honorable James A. Garfield of the 
United States House of Representatives addressed the Associa- 
tion with reference to the then approaching Census. 

That ready friend and able champion in Congress of all liberal 
and progressive measures, spoke at that time in sanguine anticipa- 
tion of a new Census law which should conform to the require- 
ments of modern statistical science, with reasonable consideration 
of the peculiar conditions of settlement and occupation in this 
country ; and his address, well worthy of him both as statistician 
and as statesman, was mainly devoted to a recital of the features 
of the proposed legislation. 

During the session which immediately followed, the results of 
the labors of General Garfield’s Committee were submitted to 
Congress, embodied in a Bill which, though fairly subject to 
friendly amendment in some minor particulars, was warmly ap- 
proved by the almost unanimous sense of the House of Represen- 
tatives, and passed that branch of the national legislature by an 
overwhelming majority, the best men of both parties codperating 
to perfect and to forward it. Of the combination of parliamen- 
tary accidents and malign influences which secured the defeat of 
that enlightened scheme in the Senate, it is unnecessary to speak 
here; suffice it to say that a characteristic indifference! to a 

1 It would seem that an apology was deemed to be required from nearly every senator 
who occupied the time — though not the attention — of the Senate with this subject. 

Thus, Mr. Patterson of New Hampshire —‘‘I have no ambition to speak to the Senate 
when the Senate is not listening to anything that is said. I think if an enumerator had 
been appointed to take the census of the Senate for the last two days, he would have had 
a very easy task, and would have made very poor wages. I am very much surprised at 
this, because it seems to me that the bill is one of great public moment, and one in which 


the Senate ought to feel a great deal of interest.’? Cong. Globe, 2d Sess. 41st Cong. p. 
1134. 

Again, ‘‘I will not continue these remarks, because I see that the subject has but little 
interest apparently forthe Senate.’’ Id. 1138. 

Mr. Bayard of Delaware — ‘‘T am aware that this subje.t is apparently exceedingly in- 
teresting to the Senate.’ Id. 1141. . 

Mr. Morrill of Vermont — ‘‘ Certainly the interest of the Senate seems down to zero; 
and yet we shall hardly have before us at this session a bill that will be of more vital im- 
portance to the country than the one under consideration.’’ Id. p. 1108. 
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measure not of personal, or sectional, or partisan importance, ig- 
norance of the special subject, personal pique, and an unworthy 
jealousy of the Representatives availed to bar the progress of the 
House Bill until the time arrived when by a so-called continuing 
clause in the Act of May 23, 1870, that Act revived and became 
the law of the land, governing in all respects the taking of the 
ninth as of the eighth and seventh Censuses. It thus followed 
that the enumeration of 1870 was conducted under a law wholly 
inadequate in the authority it confers, the agencies it creates, the 
inquiries it proposes. 

It is to some of the results of a Census taken against such capi- 
tal disadvantages, that I crave permission to call your attention 
to-day, premising merely that I shall omit everything in the na- 
ture of disquisition, confining myself to statements of fact, and 
trusting to better and older social observers than myself to sup- 
ply the philosophy of the situations presented. 

The topics to which I shall briefly refer are as follows : — 

First. The causes of the retardation in the national increase 
between 1860 and 1870. 

Second. What does the Census indicate as to the population of 
the United States in 1900? 

Third. What are the indications of the Census respecting the 
future of the colored race within the United States ? 

Fourth. What are the relations of the foreign to the total pop- 
ulation, and of the several foreign elements to each other ? 

Fifth. What have been the principal changes in the occupations 
of the people during the decade 1860 to 1870 ? 


The Causes of the Retardation in the National Increase between 
1860 and 1870. 


The population of the United States was by the Ninth Census 
determined at 38,558,371 on the first of June, 1870. 

According to the projection of the line of ascent from 1820 to 
1900 by Elkanah Watson, the population of the country at 1870 
should have been 42,328,432. The estimate of Mr. De Bow, Su- 
perintendent of the Seventh Census, made it 42,813,726. The 
mean of the two sums would give 42,571,079 as the estimated 
population of 1870, or almost exactly four millions above the 
number of inhabitants reported in the Census. It may not be 
without interest to inquire what has become of the four millions 
of persons thus “turning-up missing ” at 1870, of each of whom 
the United States Marshal has made his return “non est 
inventus.”” 
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“ The War ” is the first suggestion, and one which to the pop- 
ular mind is probably sufficient. What, then, were the direct 
and indirect losses to population resulting from the four years of 
civil strife, so far as they can now be ascertained? The first part 
of the ‘“ Medical and Surgical History of the War,” recently is- 
sued from the Surgeon-general’s office, affords the means of deter- 
mining very closely the direct losses of the Union Army. It ap- 
pears that the Adjutant-general’s office has the “ final papers ” of 
303,504 officers and soldiers of the regular, volunteer, and colored 
troops. If we say three hundred and four thousand, we shall 
probably cover all the cases not embraced in this count. This 
statement, however, includes only those who died in service. 
Two hundred and eighty-five thousand were discharged on ac- 
count of disabilities of the various forms recognized by the Sur- 
geon-general’s office. It is probably fair to assume that one third 
of these died within two years from discharge. Tens of thou- 
sands were discharged to die; tens of thousands more lingered 
through the first or second year. If, in addition, we allow for 
the accelerated mortality among the nearly one million and a 
half persons, enlisted for longer or shorter periods into the service 
of the United States, who neither died in service nor were dis- 
charged for developed disability, but who carried out with them 
the seeds of disease, or retired to civil life with shattered constitu- 
tions, we shall be safe in placing the loss of the Union Armies at 
five hundred thousand. 

For the Confederate forces very little is available in the form 
of positive data. Perhaps the best estimate of their total losses 
in service is that of Professor Joseph Jones of the University of 
Louisiana, who was, if I mistake not, a surgeon in that service of 
large field and hospital experience. Professor Jones fixes the 
number at two hundred thousand. If we allow proportionally for 
the deaths immediately following discharge for disability, or more 
slowly ensuing from the general strain of the constitution and 
the gradual development of disease, we should have the aggre- 
gate loss for both armies about eight hundred -and fifty thousand. 

The more obvious of the indirect effects of the Rebellion upon 
population are three ;? first, the check given to immigration by the 
state of war. Taking the mean of the four-years periods imme- 
diately preceding and succeeding the four years of war, the loss 
on this account is 355,000. Second, the check given to the in- 
crease of the colored population. This may be roughly stated 


1 See ‘‘ Report on Population and Social Statistics’? Ninth Census, pp. xvii., xviii. 
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at 560,000. Third, the check given to reproduction by the with- 
drawal of an average body of 1,200,000 to 1,500,000 able-bodied 
men from domestic life for a term of three and a half to four years. 
The number so withdrawn constituted between one fourth and 
one fifth of the natural militia of the country. The term for 
which they were so withdrawn, was between one third and two 
fifths of the decade. Taking the number of births which would 
have been required to keep the population up to its traditional 
rate of increase, and treating this number according to the ratios 
indicated, and thereupon computing the survivorship at 1870 from 
such births, by the Life Tables of Mr. Elliott contained in the 
second volume of the last Census, we should have the loss to the 
population at 1870, from this cause, between 750,000 and 850,000. 

The above comprises all the proper effects of the war which 
we could indicate without seeming to finesse ; all that contributed 
in any important degree to the result of a population in 1870, be- 
low that projected from the point of view of 1810, 1850, or 1860. 
Even were we to allow considerable margin for the scope of the 
causes to which we have alluded, or to introduce other influences 
affecting population in minor degrees, we should still have a total 
of 1,200,000, 1,300,000 or 1,400,000 representing the falling off 
of population from causes not necessarily or properly incidental to 
the War of the Rebellion. 

Substantially the whole of the effect thus indicated, I attrib- 
ute without misgiving, to habits of life, which must be of observa- 
tion by each of us ; habits of life which generally, if not invariably, 
connect themselves with, if they do not arise out of, certain con- 
ditions of industry and of settlement. The habits of life to which 
I refer, are the restriction of the marrying class: the procrastina- 
tion of marriage within that class, and the careful avoidance of 
family increase. That these habits are having a rapid, though 
perhaps not a regular growth, all over the Northeastern and 
Middle States, and throughout the commercial and manufacturing 
communities of the West, does not require to be brought out by 
statistical comparison. The fact is patent, palpable, and needs no 
proof. It is only the degree of the effects which can be doubt- 
ful, and to those effects, within the last constitutional decade, it 
seems to me the measure we have just given, with a margin of 
two or three hundred thousand in a population of thirty-eight 
and a half millions, may fairly be applied. 
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What does the Census indicate as to the Population of the United 
States in 1900 ? 

I take this date simply because it is that which has been made 
most conspicuous in estimates of the probable future population 
of the country. In 1815 Mr. Elkanah Watson forecast the popu- 
lation of 1900 with the result of 100,355,985 souls; in 1854 Mr. 
De Bow, Superintendent of the Seventh Census, made a similar 
computation upon later data, reaching the result of 100,337,408. 
In 1862 Mr. Kennedy, Superintendent of the Eighth Census 
(Preliminary Report, p. 7), put forth what purported to be an 
independent computation, but his figures bear a likeness to those 
of Watson,! which excuses us from considering Mr. Kennedy’s as 
an original contribution to the literature of the subject. In 1869, 
after the war it will be observed, Mr. Commissioner Wilson, of 
the General Land Office, in his annual report, predicted a popula- 
tion of between one hundred and seven and one hundred and 
fifteen millions at the close of the century. These various esti- 
mates of our future national greatness have been a thousand times 
recited in loyal and patriotic effusions, and have been made the 
theme of infinite gratulation and jubilation. In the light of the 
results of the Censes of 1870, how far is it reasonable to anticipate 

.the realization of these predictions ? What, subject to accidents 
which it is impossible to foresee, and to the determination of ten- 
dencies not yet foreshadowed, is likely to be our population in 
1900 ? | 

It has been shown that the realized loss of the last decade is, 
by the computations of Mr. De Bow, the highest authority among 
the persons just named, somewhat in excess of four millions. It 
is further evident that these four millions, who have thus failed 
to put in an appearance, had another part to play in Mr. De 


1 The following table presents Mr. Kennedy’s estimate made in 1862, in comparison with 
Mr. Watson’s made in 1815: — 








is WATSON. . KENNEDY. 
1870 - ° ° ‘ ° i ‘ ‘ 42,328,432 42,328,432 
1880 . m ‘ . . e ° ° 56,450,241 56,450,241 
1890 ‘ ° ° . ° ° ‘ . 77,266,989 77,266,989 
1900 . ° ‘ . ‘ ° ° ‘ | 100,355,985 100,355,802 





Mr. Kennedy states that his estimate is based upon ‘the well known and very correct 
assumption of a mean annual increase of three per cent.’? The application of this ratio, 
however, to the reported population of 1860, 31,443,322 (Preliminary Report, p. 131), will 
not yield the result given in the above table for a single one of the years specified. 
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Bow’s scheme besides that of being enumerated at 1870. They 
were also required to become responsible for no inconsiderable 
portion of the population of 1900. A very simple operation in 
the “rule of three ”’ will show that if the four millions in ques- 
tion were taken proportionally out of the several classes of the 
population in respect of age and sex, the loss at 1900 correspond- 
ing to the loss at 1870 is almost exactly ten millions, that is, 
there would be ten millions fewer at the latter date by reason of 
the non-appearance of four millions at the earlier date. 

But it is further evident that if the loss at 1870 were out of the 
class which would reasonably be counted on to contribute more 
largely than others to increase the population thirty years later, 
then the loss must be reckoned higher. An analysis of the sta- 
tistics of age and sex at 1860 and 1870,! shows that there are in 
every one hundred thousand of our population one thousand five 
hundred more persons over fifty years of age (7. e., of the prac- 
tically sterile class), and one thousand five hundred fewer below 
the age of twenty years (7. e., of a class which would contribute 
to the population of 1900 not only its own survivorship, but its 
natural increase in the first generation). We have, therefore, 
manifestly a loss at 1900 greater than if the loss at 1870 had 
been distributed proportionally among the seWeral periods of life. 
We can scarcely compute the ultimate effect of the realized loss« 
of 1870 at less than 11,000,000. By this amount, therefore, we 
must discount the computed results of De Bow and Watson, 
making the population of 1900 not one hundred but eighty-nine 
millions. 

But this is to treat the loss of the decade as due to wholly 
exceptional causes not likely to influence the rate of increase 
from 1870 forward. If, however, we have rightly charged a 
portion of that loss to habits of life and industry which are be- 
coming more and more general throughout the community, we 
must look to see still further effects wrought by the same causes. 
We shall, perhaps, obtain our best view of the general direction, 














PERIOD OF LIFE. 1870. 1860. 
Ondertwenty . . + +« #6 «© «© w. 49,681 51,189 
Twenty to fifty . ae . - eS  » ee 89,472 89,314 
Fifty and over ° ° : Pee See ne ee 10,834 9,330 
Unknown . ° ° . 2 a. 13 167 

Total . ° is ee . ° ° ° . 100,000 | 100,000 
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and the probable rate, of this movement, through a consideration 
of the recorded birth rates of the several States. 

The Census does not obtain the number of births occurring 
during the year of enumeration, but, instead, the number of per- 
sons under one year of age surviving on the day of enumeration. 
This number is, of course, less than the number of births by the 
number of children born during the year and dying before its close. 
Moreover, the number of persons under one year surviving at the 
close of the year suffers loss through the heedlessness of Census 
takers in enumeration, and also through the tendency of parents, 
nurses, and servants, to speak of children between ten and eleven, 
and between eleven and twelve months of age as a year old. But 
while, from the combined operation of these two causes, the num- 
ber of persons returned in the Census as under one year falls short 
of the number born during the year by a considerable percentage, 
the results can, for purposes of comparison as between States and 
sections, be safely taken as indicating the ratio of births to pop- 
ulation, the omissions on account of the tendencies noted being 
assumed, as they may legitimately be, to have been uniformly 
distributed. This is undoubtedly the case in respect to the erro- 
neous classification of young children who are actually returned, 
while, so far as any dime 3 is made by disregarding the chil- 
dren born and dying within the Census year, their exclusion gives 
for the present purpose rather more than less of assurance, since 
the number surviving at the close of the year in the several States 
better measures the effective increase than would the gross num- 
ber of births if obtainable. 

If, now, for the purpose of ascertaining the rate of effective in- 
crease by birth in the different sections of the Union, we group 
the States (excluding those on the Pacific coast) according to the 
ratios found to exist between the number of persons under one 
year of age and the total population, we shall reach immediately 
some most instructive results. There are ten States which have 
thirty-six or more inhabitants of all ages to each child under 
one. These are Connecticut (44.79), Delaware (36.30), Maine 
(48.06), Massachusetts (44.18), Michigan (36.29), New Hamp- 
shire (55.45), New Jersey (36.41), Now York (42.19), Rhode 
Island (44.18), and Vermont (46.37). These we group as 
Class I., having the smallest effective increase by birth. There 
are fourteen States having between thirty-two and thirty-six in- 
habitants of all ages to each child under one. These are Ala- 


bama (52.83), Florida (84.91), Georgia (32.10), Illinois (32.02), 
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Indiana (82.91), Louisiana (32.88), Maryland (35.36), North 
Carolina (34.85), Ohio (35.23), Pennsylvania (35.48), South 
Carolina (35.46), Texas (32.23), Virginia (84.22), and Wiscon- 
sin (34.00). These we group as Class II. The District of Co- 
lumbia falls also into this class. 

There are ten States having fewer than thirty-two inhabitants 
to each child under one year of age. These are, Arkansas 
(28.42), Iowa (80.64), Kansas (28.17), Kentucky (51.44), 
Minnesota (31.55), Mississippi (29.61), Missouri (31.73), Ne- 
braska (29.85), Tennessee (31.93), West Virginia (30.79). 
These we group as Class III., having the largest rate of effective 
increase by birth. 

Class I. contains an aggregate population of 10,085,853, the 
average of the class being 41.91 inhabitants to each child under 
one year; Class II., 19,291,476, average 33.91; Class III., 
8,176.351, average 30.85. 

We have then three groups of States, graded according to 
birth-rate. These groups, in spite of all irregularities, may be 
said to form successive tiers of States. Proceeding, indeed, from 
Northeast to Southwest the order of succession is perfect. Now 
if the birth-rate of the first group is low because of social and 
vital conditions naturally or necessarily associated with the 
industrial development of those States, as appears little less than 
certain, the question whether these conditions are to be extended 
over the States of the second group, and if so, within what time, 
and in what degree, becomes of great consequence in respect to 
the population of the United States in the immediate future. 
The same principle applies, though with smaller relative re- 
sults, to the passing of the third group into the conditions of the 
second, or perhaps better, the extension over the third of the 
conditions of the second. What are the mathematical relations 
of the groups, considered with respect to their contributions, 
present and prospective, to the increase of population by birth ? 
At the present time the contribution of the several groups to 
each body of one thousand births, as indicated by the facts of 
survivorship, are as follows: first 224, second 529, third 247. 
Let us now consider the effects which would be wrought upon the 
birth-rate by the extension of the conditions of the first and the 
second group over the second and the third respectively, and of the 
intensifying of the conditions of the first group, making success- 
ive assumptions as to the degree and the time within which the 
several changes may take place. And inasmuch as the probabili- 
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ties of such change of conditions appear from a general survey of 
the social and industrial facts of the country to be much less in 
respect to the southern portion of the second group, we will 
divide that group into two parts, separated by the southern line 
of Maryland, the first comprising a population of 12,375,003, and 
having on an average 34.17 inhabitants of all ages to each child 
under one; the second comprising 6,916,473 inhabitants, and 
having an average of 33.47, the contribution of the former to 
each one thousand births being 337; that of the latter, 192. 
It is a matter of course that if such changes are to occur in any 
portion of either group as would reduce it to the condition, in 
respect to birth-rate, of either of the other groups, those changes 
will, in fact, be effected gradually. But for the purpose of deter- 
mining the principles involved, we may properly assume the 
changes to-be instantaneous. 

If now Group I. should be extended to include the whole of 
the upper half of Group II., the birth-rate of the United States 
would be reduced by 62 in 1,000 ; if over one half the reduction of 
the birth-rate would be 31 in 1,000; if over one third, 202 in 1,000. 

If the conditions of Group I. were intensified to those of the 
State having the smallest birth-rate, the reduction in the general 
birth-rate of the United States would be 55 in 1,000; if only to 
the birth-rate of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, 
the reduction would be 11 in 1,000. 

If the conditions of the upper half of Group II. are extended to 
embrace the whole of Group III., the reduction of the general 
birth-rate of the United States would be 24 in 1,000 ; if over one 
half of that group, 12 in 1,000 ; if over but one third of the group, 
8 in 1,000. 

If we assume in all the groups simultaneously the least of the 
changes, the effects of which have been thus computed, namely, 
that the whole of Group I. takes on the condition of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut; that the present average of 
Group I. is applied to one third of the upper half of Group II. ; 
ani that the present conditions of Group II. are extended over 
one third of Group III., we shall have a total loss of 40 out of 
each 1,000 births at the existing rates. 

That such a westward extension of the conditions of the older 
States, in this respect, is gradually taking place, and that some of 
the States which are now embraced within Group II., will be 
found at 1880 to have fallen into the same class with the New 
England States, seems probable almost to the point of certainty ; 
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but to assume to say just how far and how fast the change will 
go on, would be merely an attempt at imposture. The following 
are some of the more probable suppositions in respect to the future 
increase, the range from highest to lowest being still very wide, 
as is proper when we are dealing with undetermined elements of 
such magnitude.! 

Should the rate of increase rise again to thirty per cent. each 
ten years, and be maintained during the remainder of the cen- 
tury, the population at 1900 would be eighty-four and three-quar- 
ter millions. Should it rise in the present decade to thirty per 
cent., drop in the next decade to twenty-five, and: in that next 
ensuing to twenty, the population of 1900 would be seventy-five 
millions; or if we assume a uniform future rate of increase of 
twenty-five per cent., we have substantially the same result. If we 
assume for the remainder of the century the rate maintained dur- 
ing the last ten years, the population would reach seventy-one 
millions. Were the rate to drop to twenty per cent. for the last 
decade only, the result would be lower by a million and one half. 
In my view, the above estimates comprise all the reasonable prob- 
abilities of the situation. Somewhere between sixty-nine and 
eighty-five millions, with a decided preference for seventy-three 
to seventy-six millions, would, from the point of view we now 
occupy, seem to be the most likely place in which to find the 
population of the United States at 1900, subject to addition or 
deduction, by reason of the acquisition or the loss of territory. 

Of course, no person would be so presumptuous as to deny the 
possibility of great changes, which shall vastly exaggerate pres- 
ent tendencies or wholly reverse existing relations. Long before 
1900, the nation may be rent into discordant States. On the 
other hand, it may, before that date, extend its law over all the 
people of the continent, living in harmonious union. Half China 
and Japan may be precipitated upon us by the force of the revo- 
lutionary principles long smouldering in those ancient empires, or 
the stream of emigration may .by that time set steadily from our 
shores to Australia and the Indies. But such merely possible and 
most unlikely events aside, I do not believe that the United 
States are destined to vary greatly in the three unexpired dec- 
ades of the century, from a decennial rate of increase averaging 
twenty-three per cent., though ranging, it may be, from twenty- 


1 In dealing as above with the probable future population of the country, immigration has 
been taken into account. The anticipations entertained by the writer as to the course of im- 
migration in the immediate future, are indicated as clearly as the nature of the subject will 
allow, under the title following, ‘* The relation of the foreign to the total population, etc.” 
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eight to eighteen per cent., or more probably from twenty-five to 
twenty-one. 


What are the Indications of the Census respecting the, Future of 
the Colored Race within the United States ? 


There is reason to apprehend that this portion of my remarks 
may remind you of the memorable chapter on the ‘ Snakes of 
Ireland,” in the history of that country. In point of fact, the 
indications of the Census respecting the colored element are very 
meagre, and are indirect, at that. Had Congress, in an enlight- 
ened view of the prodigious changes which had passed upon the 
country, and of the especial need of accurate information to di- 
rect the industrial, social, and political reconstruction of the 
South, provided for a Census of the United States in 1865, we 
might to-day be in a position to predict, with no little assurance, 
the line of ascent or of descent for this portion of our population. 
We should be able to measure precisely the effects of the violent 
and unprepared emancipation which was wrought, not so much 
by the proclamation of the Executive, as by the actual operations 
of our troops in the field, drawing after them vast bodies of the 
blacks, uninstruected and unprovided, to be crowded into camps 
and cities, to perish by privations and disease in uncounted num- 
bers. We should be able to exhibit the maximum effect of these 
causes, and also to point out when and where the healing effects 
of peace began to manifest themselves in the recovery of some- 
thing more nearly approximating the traditional rate of increase. 
We should be able, in a word, to see just where, and in what 
condition the War left this race, and where and how the state 
of peace took them up. 

The great facts in regard to the increase of the colored popula- 
‘tion in the past, may be summarized as follows : — 

Since 1810 the colored inhabitants have uniformly exhibited a 
lower rate of increase than the white inhabitants; the gain per 
cent. during the several intervening decades being as follows for 
the two elements of population : — 








White. Colored. 
1810 - 1820 34.12 28.58 
1820 - 1830 34.03 81.44 
1830 - 1840 34.81 23.40 
1840 - 1850 87.73 26.60 
1850 - 1860 37.69 22.07 
1860 - 1870 24.76 9.21 











6 
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During the term 1860 to 1870, the increase of the colored 
population in the Northern States, was fifty per cent.; but this 
gain was notoriously not by excess of births, but by migration 
northward. The increase of the Southern States was a little less 
than eight per cent. Those of the Slave States, which increased 
less than the average of the section, were Kentucky, Missouri, 
Virginia (including West Virginia), Delaware, Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, and South Carolina, including it will be seen, 
all the old slave-breeding states which were depleted by the drain 
northward occurring coincidentally with the destruction of the 
southern market for slaves. Of the other States, the chief rice 
‘State, the chief sugar State, and the chief cotton State, viz. South 
Carolina, Louisiana, and Mississippi, have suffered with almost 
equal severity. Iam able at this time to make but one contribu- 
tion to the question of the future of the colored race; yet I can- 
not but think it an important one. We know that the colored 
population has not increased in the Southern States, as rapidly as 
heretofore ; we know, moreover, that there has been a decline in 
production in the four staple industries of that section, rice, sugar, 
tobacco, and cotton ; but we might fairly assume that so far as 
the colored population had held its own, and even made progress, 
it would be due to the support furnished by those industries ; that 
the ascertained loss would be out of the counties having the least 
agricultural production, and that the portions in which those in- 
dustries are most successfully cultivated, with the largest margin 
of production, would be found to have borne best all the try- 
ing conditions of the last ten years. For the purpose of testing 
this assumption, I have taken 159 important counties of the 
South, being the counties having in 1860 the largest absolute 
crops in one or another of the staples mentioned ; 79 in tobacco, 
48 in cotton, 22 in sugar, and 10 in rice! The counties thus 
taken are found, 15 in Alabama, 3 in Arkansas, 3 in Georgia, 28 
in Kentucky, 32 in Louisiana, 5 in Maryland, 11 in Mississippi, 3 
in Missouri, 8 in North Carolina, 9 in South Carolina, 14 in Ten- 
nessee, 2in Texas, 26 in Virginia. In three cases, large cities 
were for the purposes of these comparisons separated from the 
counties in which they are located. The result of the investiga- 
tion is, that while the tobacco States have increased in colored 
population 2.4 per cent. (from 1,719,249 to 1,760,474) the 79 
select tobacco counties have fallen off 4.1 per cent. (from 488,698 


1 It is a noteworthy fact, that only four counties are thus duplicated ; two of the cotton 
counties being also sugar counties ; two of the sugar counties being also rice counties. 
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to 468,617); while the cotton States have increased 8.9 per 
cent. (from 2,680,764 to 2,942,852), the 48 select cotton counties 
have fallen off 3.04 per cent. (from 674,681 to 654,143) ; while 
the one sugar State has increased 3.95 per cent (from 350,378 to 
364,210), the 21 select sugar counties of that State have decreased 
11.1 per cent. (from 168,829 to 150,083), and the one sugar 
county in Texas, shows a percentage of increase less than one 
third of that of the entire State ; while South Carolina, the great 
rice State, has increased .85 per cent. (from 412,320 to 415,814), 
the seven select rice counties of that State have decreased 13.79 
per cent. (from 143,865 to 124,025): and the three rice counties 
taken from other States, have barely held their own. Had vil- 
lages and the smaller cities been carefully excluded, the depletion 
of the agricultural districts would probably have appeared even 
more strikingly, but the necessary material at the Eighth Census 
is rarely accessible. 

Time will not allow the discussion of this topic, but I respect- 
fully submit whether the negro as the denizen of the city, for this 
in an important degree is the future to which the desertion of the 
tobacco, cotton, rice, and sugar fields points, is likely even to hold 
his own. That the colored population of the border States should 
have been reduced by the northward migration, is not surprising ; 
but the negroes who have been lost from the great agricultural 
counties enumerated, are still found in their own States, resident 
in villages and towns, employed in domestic service, where in- 
crease is practically forbidden, or picking up a poor and doubt- 
ful living as teamsters or day laborers. It is not in such employ- 
ments that the colored population have increased in the past, nor 
does it appear consistent with the known habits and proclivities 
of this race, that they should do so in the immediate future. It 
would be fair to expect that another Census would show a some- 
what higher rate of increase than the last, which embraced the 
enormous losses by exposure and privation incident to a violent 
and unprepared emancipation: but it appears from the point of 
view we now occupy in the highest degree improbable that that 
ratio will rise to anything like the traditional twenty-five or 
twenty per cent. 


What are the Relations of the Foreign to the Total Population, 
and of the several Foreign Elements to each other ? 


Prior to 1850, we have no information as to the number of per- 
sons of foreign birth living in the United States, other than could 
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be derived from the Statistics of Immigration, treated according 
to ratios, more or less satisfactory and conclusive, for the deter- 
mination of survivorship at and for the individual dates taken. 

The Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Censuses present the number 
of persons of each specific nationality living in the United States 
on the day of enumeration. From the published results it ap- 
pears that, in 1850, 94 per cent. of the population of the country 
was of foreign birth ; in 1860, 13 per cent. ; in 1870, 14 per cent. 
At the several dates named, the relations to the total foreign, and 
to the aggregate population, sustained by the natives of certain 
specified foreign countries were as follows: — 





Per Cent. of Total Foreign Per Cent. of Aggregate 
Population. Population. 
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These figures, taken in connection with the Tables of Immi- 
gration from 1863 to the present time, as published by the Bureau 
of Statistics at Washington, and also with certain facts of general 
notoriety, appear to me to point to the following as the probable 
relation of the foreign to the total population of the country, and 
of the several foreign elements to each other, at the Census of 
1880: the foreign to bear a somewhat smaller proportion to the 
total population than at 1870; the Irish to have decreased from 
1870 relatively to the total population and to the total foreign 
population, both in an important degree; the Germans to have 
decreased relatively to the total population, but to have increased 
relatively to the total foreign population, though not largely ; the 
English and Welsh, and the Scandinavians, to have increased rel- 
atively to both the total population and the total foreign popula- 
tion, the English and Welsh,! however, in much the higher degree. 

Of the Chinese immigration, of which a great deal has been 
said of late in a somewhat sensational way, not much can be pre- 
dicted upon statistical grounds. That such immigration cannot 

1 The acceleration of English immigration within the past few years has been very 
marked. The annual arrivals from England and Wales are now scarcely less than those 
from Ireland; and it is reasonable to anticipate a steady increase in the number for many 
years. It has taken a singularly long time to initiate emigration from the agricultural dis- 


tricts of England, but the movement would seem at last to have fairly commenced in ear- 
nest. 
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become spontaneous, but will remain in a high degree artificial, 
as in the past, the result of organized and laborious efforts to 
induce a movement of population; that Chinamen coming to 
America will continue to leave their wives and children behind 
them ;! that they will come with a purpose not to stay, but to 
return; that they will take no root among us, and will make 
themselves no homes upon our soil; that thejr physical and men- 
tal peculiarities will always tend to render our people generally 
averse to close contact with them, and will defeat anything like 
sympathy on the part of those who have overcome an active aver- 
sion, these things appear certain.’ The statistics of recent immi- 
gration would seem to show that this movement has in fact already 
reached its maximum, and that the arrivals hereafter are not 
likely to be much more than sufficient to repair the waste of dis- 
ease and the losses caused by the return of the more homesick or 
the more successful of this people. At the same time it is not 
impossible, nor even unlikely, that the social and political forces 
which, by the reports of many careful observers, are at work with 
unwonted activity in the Celestial Empire, may produce domestic 
convulsions which will detach considerable fragments of the pop- 
ulation, and send them drifting in huge, inert masses to our shores. 
Can these have any other fate than to waste away by slow degrees 
under hostile influences, until they finally disappear ? 

The most vital relations of the foreign to the total population 
of the country are, however, shown rather by the Statistics of 
Foreign Parentage than by the Statistics of Foreign Birth. It is 
the increase of these foreign elements upon American soil which 
determines their importance to us. It is not the loan of their 
labor through one generation, but the contribution of their blood 
in perpetuity, which constitutes the real significance of the acces- 
sion of one, three, or five millions of foreigners. Until the last 
Census, no data were available for determining the number of 
persons in the United States born of foreign parents. Under the 
enlightened administration of the Department of the Interior by 
Secretary Cox, of Ohio, the Superintendent of the Census was 
authorized to include among the inquiries of the population sched- 
ule, for the first time in 1870, the subject of foreign parentage. 
Although these statistics are subject to the usual exceptions on 
account of errors of enumeration, a very laborious and extended 
examination of the original returns from hundreds of subdivisions 
has satisfied me that they are substantially accurate and complete. 


1 Only 674 Chinese women arrived at all the ports of the United States in 1870; 137 in 
1871, and 314 in the first three quarters of 1872. 
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The result of this inquiry into foreign parentage will doubtless 
be to dissipate certain vague notions in respect to the compara- 
tive fecundity of the foreign and the native constituents of our 
population. 

The following are the summarized statements for the United 
States : — 


Number of persons of+foreign birth . ‘ ° . - 95,567,229 
Number of persons having both parents foreign . ° 9,734,845 
Number of persons having foreign father . . : - 10,521,233 
Number of persons having foreign mother ; ‘ - 10,105,627 
Number of persons having one or both parents foreign - 10,892,015 


Now, as it may safely be assumed for the purpose of such a 
comparison, that all persons returned as foreign born were also 
born of foreign parents (the facts undoubtedly corresponding to 
the assumption in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a 
thousand), we obtain by deduction the number of persons born 
in the United States, one or both of whose parents were foreign- 
ers, as follows : — 


Having both parents foreign ° . . . . - 4,167,616 
Having foreign father. ° . . . . . 4,954,004 
Having foreign mother A . ° ° ° ° - 4,538,398 
Having one or both parents foreign . ° . ° . 5,324,786 


Or we may put these facts in another form. There are 
4,167,616 persons born in the United States, both of whose 
parents were foreign ; 786,388 who had a foreign father and a 
native mother ; 370,782 who had a foreign mother and a native 
father; and by consequence 5,324,786 who had one or both 
parents foreign. 

It would add much to the value of these Statistics of Foreign 
Parentage if they distinguished, at least, the principal foreign 
nationalities. This, however, it was not deemed practicable to 
effect at the Ninth Census without sacrificing some of the in- 
quiries specially enjoined by law. Yet while: the Statistics of 
Foreign Parentage give no direct information as to the number 
of persons descended from the immigrants from any single coun- 
try, they are susceptible of being treated, through somewhat re- 
mote but perfectly legitimate methods, so as to yield statistical 
evidence of a cumulative character competent, when in sufficient 
degree, to establish successively a presumption, a probability, or 


1 Of the foreign population of the United States, 67,997 in each 100,000 are between 
the ages of twenty and fifty. The ratio of males-to females is 117: 100. 
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a certainty in respect to the more rapid increase cf one or the 
other of the two foreign elements which together constitute 
seven elevenths of the foreign population of the country. As the 
question whether the Irish or the Gérmans are increasing faster 
upon American soil, and under the conditions of American life, 
is one not of curious interest only, but also of serious social con- 
cern, I will, with your permission, indicate as briefly as the 
nature of the discussion will allow, the evidence which may be 
derived from the Census on this point. 

We have for each State of the Union four facts: (1) the num- 
ber of persons of foreign birth, (2) the number of Irish, (3) the 
number of Germans, (4) the number of persons having one or 
both parents of foreign birth. Now, it is clear that, were the 
proportions of the Irish and of the Germans to the total foreign 
population the same in each State, by turns, we should have no 
means of determining which of the two nationalities contributed 
the more largely to the product which we are contemplating, 
namely, the number of persons of foreign parentage. But, as 
matter of fact, the proportion between the second and third 
classes varies at every point; some States are strongly Irish ; 
some strongly German. If, therefore, it shall appear that the 
States in which one of these foreign elements is in excess are 
generally those having the larger foreign parentage, there will 
be established a presumption, or even a probability in favor of 
the superior fecundity of that element,— using the word fe- 
cundity here to denote the effective increase by birth. A single 
instance would prove nothing, but a concurrence of instances 
npon one side might amount to a proof of a very high order. 

In applying this test I have, for convenience as well as for the 
greater clearness and conclusiveness of demonstration, excluded 
(1) States which have less than ten per cent. (10%) of their pop- 
ulation of foreign birth, the seventeen States thus ruled out — 
mainly at the South — aggregating a foreign population but* lit- 
tle exceeding that of New York City; (2) States, the foreign 
popuations of which are mainly made up of some foreign ele- 
ment neither Irish nor German; (3) the very new States, whose 
population has increased so rapidly in ten years as manifestly not 
to have allowed scope for the experiment of reproductive capabil- 
ity in such a degree and for such a time as to make the results of 
consequence in our inquiry. 

These exclusions leave us only twelve States, which, however, 
embrace not less than seventy-three and one half per cent. of the 
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foreigners in the United States, seventy-nine and one half per 
cent. of the Germans, and eighty-two and one half per cent. of 
the Irish. Dividing these now as Irish or as German States ac- 
cording to the preponderance’ of the one or the other nationality, 
we have the following results : — 

Of the Irish Group of States, there are in Connecticut to every 
1,000 foreigners, 1,792 persons of foreign parentage on one or 
both sides; in Massachusetts, 1,772; in New Jersey, 1,853; in 
New York, 1,955 ; in Pennsylvania, 2,111; and in Rhode Island, 
1,717. 

Of the German Group, there are in Illinois, 1,942 ; in Indiana, 
2,410; in Maryland, 2,174; in Missouri, 2,093 ; in Ohio, 2,281 ; 
and in Wisconsin, 1,969. 

The average of the Irish Group is 1,941 persons of foreign 
parentage to 1,000 foreigners ; that of the German Group, 2,084. 

Now, it must be noted that in each case the 1,000 foreigners 
taken are embraced in the following larger number, a foreigner in 
this country being, as has previously been noted, presumably him- 
self of foreign parentage. To obtain, then, the increase within 
the United States of these foreign elements, we need to deduct 
the constant number 1,000 from the second term of the ratio. 
This gives us to each 1,000 foreigners in Connecticut 792 persons 
born in this country of foreign parents; in Massachusetts, 772 ; 
in New Jersey, 853 ; in New York, 955 ; in Pennsylvania, 1,111 ; 
and in Rhode Island, 717; while the numbers for the States of 
the German Group are as follows: Illinois, 942; Indiana, 1,410 ; 
Maryland, 1,174 ; Missouri, 1,093 ; Ohio, 1,281 ; and Wisconsin, 
969. 

The average of the Irish Group is thus, 941; that of the Ger- 
man Group, 1,084. 

Throughout this brief discussion of the facts of foreign paren- 
tage in the States of the Union, it has been assumed that the 
excess in the number of persons of foreign parentage over the 
number of persons of foreign birth in any State, expresses sub- 
stantially the increase of this latter class. Exceptions undoubt- 
edly exist, but they are so inconsiderable in comparison with the 
whole body treated, and they may so certainly be relied upon to 
offset each other, that, for the purposes of our argument, they 
may be entirely disregarded. 

But we may go further in our investigations. The German 
and the Irish elements of the several States under discussion are 
naturally distributed with great diversity among the counties of 
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those States. There are strong Irish counties in German States, 
and strong German counties in Irish States; while in pretty 
much every State of either class, there are counties having the 
characteristic foreign element in a far higher proportion than the 
State as a whole. 

If, now, the conclusion which we have drawn from the exami- 
nation of the statistics of the States taken as entire bodies is cor- 
rect, we ought to find that, as a rule, the German counties, 
whether in Irish States or German States, have larger ratios of 
foreign parentage than are found in the States themselves ; while 
the strong Irish counties, whether in German States or Irish 
States, exhibit smaller ratios of foreign parentage than the States 
in which they are respectively situated. The results of this fur- 
ther inquiry, the detailed methods of which I need not recite, 
corroborate, in a very important degree, the conclusion previously 
recited. Of 91 counties selected by rules of exclusion of the 
highest degree of reasonableness,! and containing in the aggre- 
gate 934,321 Irish, and 898,625 Germans, 60 conform to the 
conditions indicated, while but 3lare adverse. The 32 selected 
Irish counties of the Irish Group of States, when taken collec- 
tively, exhibit the ratio 1,934: 1,000; the 17 German counties 
of the same group, the ratio of 1,950: 1,000. The 16 Irish 
counties of the German Group exhibit the ratio 1,867 : 1,000; 
the 26 German counties of the same group, the ratio 2,100: 
1,000. The whole effect, be it remarked, of the superiority in 
the respect of fecundity thus discovered is additional to the force 
of the inference drawn from the comparison of States as entire 
bodies. It seems, therefore, just to conclude that the German 
inhabitants of the United States are increasing more rapidly than 
the Irish among us, and that this result is due not only to pecul- 
jiarities of location and occupation, but to qualities of stock de- 
veloped under the conditions of American life. 


What have been the principal Changes in the Occupations of the 
People during the Decade ? 


The difficulty we experience in treating this question is not due 
to the nature of the subject so much as to the fact that the Sta- 


1 These are as follows: — 

(1) No county taken having less than five thousand foreign inhabitants. 

(2) No county taken where the foreign population is made up, less than one half, by 
Germans and Irish combined. : 

(3) No county taken where the ratio between the German and the Irish inhabitants does 
not differ appreciably from that obtaining throughout the State at large. 
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tistics of Occupation at the Censuses of 1860 and 1870 are not 
strictly commensurable. From the failure to furnish adequate 
instructions at the Eighth Census, and from heedlessness in com- 
pilation, the published statements are in many instances without 
meaning to the reader, and, even when deciphered b; an expert, 
are so little descriptive as to render anything like nice treatment 
impossible. On the other hand, the Statistics of Occupation for 
the Ninth Census include portions of the population excluded at 
previous Censuses by reason of chattelism or nonage. It is a 
_ task of no slight difficulty, therefore, to reduce the two state- 
ments to equal terms for just and ready comparison. As the 
statement of narrowest scope must afford the common measure of 
the two, the figures which I shall use for 1870 will be, not those 
contained in the Tables of Occupation,’ but the figures as ad- 
justed and equalized after the exclusion of classes not represented 
in 1860. For this purpose, it was necessary to compute the num- 
ber of persons between sixteen and twenty years of age included 
in the several classes of occupations at the latter date. This 
computation has been made carefully by processes which I pre- 
sume I shall be cheerfully excused from reciting. 

What, then, are found to have been the changes of the ten 
years ? 

In the first place, the slaves of 1860 have been emancipated 
and the members of this (late) class were at 1870 enumerated in 
respect of their employments with the rest of the community. 
We must, therefore, make an addition to the published numbers 
of 1860 on account of those persons twenty years of age and up- 
wards who were engaged in occupations in which they would have 
been reported, had they not been excluded by reason of their 
chattelism. The slaves of 1860 numbered 3,953,760. Of these 
1,769,308 were between twenty and seventy years of age. How 
many of them would, if free, have been reported according to oc- 
cupation? After many computations based on successive as- 
sumptions, I am disposed to place this number at one million two 
hundred and forty thousand, leaving five hundred and thirty 
thousand to be accounted for, as slave women keeping house for 
their families, —as in the slave-breeding States was the general 
usage —or as men or women debarred from actual employment 
by accidents or infirmities of one sort or another. Of this total 
of one million two hundred and forty thousand, probably one 
million and twenty thousand should be put down as farm or plan- 

1 Vol. on Population and Social Statistics, Ninth Census, p. 670 et seg. 
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tation laborers, and one hundred and sixty thousand as domestic 
servants. Sixty thousand more, on this assumption, were distrib- 
uted through a considerable list of employments, but as it is man- 
ifestly impossible to feel any assurance in dealing with this ele- 
ment, we shall do well to omit it altogether for the purposes of 
this discussion. 

We have, then, the four great departments of industry at 1860 
represented in the occupations of the people as follows: Agri- 
culture, 4,367,838 ; manufactures, 1,958,320; trade and trans- 
portation, 775,526; personal and professional services 2,261,051. 
Total (including the sixty thousand slaves unassigned), 9,422,735. 

At 1870, 11,155,240 persons twenty years of age and upwards 
are returned according to occupations, being a gain of eighteen 
and four tenths per cent., the gain per cent. of population mean- 
while having been twenty-two and one half. This total of 11,- 
155,240 is divided as follows: Agriculture, 5,151,767 ; manufac- 
tures and mining, 2,500,189; trade and transportation, 1,117,928 ; 
professional and personal services, 2,385,356. Computing now 
the gain per cent. within the several principal departments of 
industry we meet with some most surprising results. In personal 
and professional service the increase in ten years has been five 
and one half per cent.; in agriculture eighteen per cent.; in 
manufactures twenty-eight per cent. ; in trade and transportation 
forty-four per cent. 

That while population has increased twenty-two and one half 
per cent., the increase in personal and professional services should 
be but five and one half per cent. appears startling. As we in- 
quire into the items of the account, however, we not only find 
ample assurance of the truth of the statement, but we reach some 
most significant facts in the national situation. Two great bodies 
of persons combine to make up this department in so large a de- 
gree that their fortunes substantially control its increase. These 
are domestic servants and common laborers. In each of these 
classes there has been a marked falling-off, relatively, since 1860. 
Of common or day laborers, so called, that is, laboring men not 
permanently attached to any distinct branch of industry, there 
are actually fewer, twenty years of age and upwards, than at 
1860. That this class should diminish with the higher organiza- 
tion of our industrial system was to be expected, but that it 
should have absolutely decreased in one decade, while population 
was making sv considerable an advance, is not a little surprising. 
Doubtless the check given to Irish immigration has done much to 
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hasten the absorption of the common laborers by specific 
branches of industry. The greater accuracy of definition at 
1870 may also have had something to do with this result. 

Of domestic service in the Southern States, it would naturally 
be expected that the emancipation of the slaves and the impover- 
ishment of their former masters would have driven the blacks 
from the house to the field, but this tendency seems to have been 
to a great extent defeated by the force of habits deeply bred in 
master and in man, and by the slow and painful recovery of in- 
dustry from the prostration incident to the war. ‘The border 
States, especially, still show a great excess of domestic service 
over the needs of the community, according to the standards of 
life in Northern and Western communities, due toan accumulation 
which there has not yet been time to drain off. At the North, so 
far as the increase in domestic service has kept pace with the in- 
crease in population, it has been mainly by the larger employ- 
ment of boys and girls, and by the enlistment, in fast-increasing 
numbers, of Swedes, Canadians, and Chinese. Not less than 
107,503 children, under sixteen years of age, were embraced in the 
domestic service of 1870. If we throw out these juvenile re- 
cruits, and allow for those between sixteen and twenty, who were 
not included at 1860, we should have the total number of ser- 
vants but nine per cent. greater than ten years ago, though in the 
mean time population has increased twenty-two and one half per 
cent. Even when we count all ages and conditions of domestic 
servants we find the increase in the Northern States to be consid- 
erably less than the increase in population, showing that while 
social requirements have largely increased in respect to dress, 
equipage, and entertainment, while the appetites and tastes of 
our households have been rendered more difficult and exacting 
through the diversification of the national diet and the increasing 
consumption of spices, fruits, and game, while the Eastern States, 
especially, are assuming the semblance of greater leisure and 
luxury, the wives and the mothers of the great middle class, and 
nowhere so much as at the East, are discharging their domestic 
duties and maintaining their conformity to the demands of society, 
with a diminishing rather than an increasing body of hired 
help. 

In other classes of personal and professional service, we find 
no changes during the decade especially deserving of comment. 
The lawyers have increased twenty-three per cent. in number ; 
clergymen, seventeen per cent.; physicians and surgeons, thirteen 
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per cent. ; professional teachers, twelve per cent. ; the soldiers of 
the regular army of the United States have trebled since 1860. 

Coming now to the general department of agriculture, we find, 
as has been said, an increase of eighteen per cent., being almost 
precisely the rate of increase in the whole body of reported 
occupations. In point of fact, however, this denotes a relative 
decline, though not excessive, in this department of industry, 
inasmuch as the division of labor and the use of labor-say- 
ing machinery cannot, in the nature of things, be introduced into 
the operations of agriculture to anything approaching the extent 
which the conditions of manufacturing industry allow; and con- 
sequently agriculture, to maintain the same relative share in the 
production of any country, should call in a steadily increasing 
body of laborers. The causes which have produced this resuk 
are not remote or obscure. When it is considered that the sta- 
ple export products of Northern agriculture are little, if at all, 
higher, even on the seaboard, than before the war, while the 
-articles which the agriculturist has to purchase for consumption 
in his business, or in the support of his family, have been increased 
in price from forty to eighty per cent. in the interval; when, 
moreover, it is considered that of the corn, wheat, pork, or. beef, 
thus produced at disadvantage, one third, one half, or two thirds, 
according to bulk or location, must go to pay the charges of 
transportation from the farm to tide-water, it will not seem 
strange that, despite our extraordinary agricultural endowment, 
this great department of industry should have made such scanty 
inerease during the constitutional decade just closed. Indeed, 
it is probable that the discouraging conditions of American 
agriculture, with a currency having no value in the commerce 
of the world, would have positively depleted this branch of 
industry in some degree, but for the fact that a large proportion 
of the farms of the Western States are held more in hope of the 
future than for present results, their owners abiding through all 
hardships in the confidence that the general growth of the 
country around them will in time make them independent, and 
even wealthy, putting meanwhile as much of their labor as is 
consistent with the immediate support of their families, into 
permanent improvements and increase of stock. 

The manufacturing class has in ten years increased twenty- 
eight per cent. or five and one-half per cent. more than population. 
Does this measure the increase of manufacturing production ? 
Manifestly not. In the industrial volume of the Census of 1870 
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[p. 379], the increase in the reported values of the products of 
manufacturing industry since 1860 (the two statements being 
reduced to equal terms), is given as one hundred and eight per 
cent. Of this increase fifty-six per cent. is there computed to 
represent merely enhancement of prices, both of materials and of 
labor. This would leave fifty-two per cent. as the actual increase 
in the volume of production, 7. e. the number or amount of 
articles produced, quality being assumed constant. If, there- 
fore, the amount of labor employed has been increased but 
twenty-eight per cent., and if we may assume that the personal 
‘efficiency of the average laborer has not improved during the 
decade, as it notoriously has not, we have an increase of twenty- 
four per cent. in manufacturing production due to the application 
of steam or water power, the introduction of machinery, and the 
simplification of processes. This may seem a very large state- 
ment, yet I am satisfied that it will bear investigation. In the 
boot and shoe manufacture, for instance, the actual increase in 
the quantity of goods produced, is in the neighborhood of thirty-. 
two per cent., although the number of operatives above twenty 
years of age in that branch of industry has not increased since 
1860. The necessary inference is that the increase has been 
through the introduction of machinery, and the application of 
power ; an inference which is corroborated by the statement made 
to the Census office by one of the largest manufacturers of the 
country in this line, that the efficiency of labor in his establishment 
had been increased thirty-three per cent. within ten years by 
these means. In some branches the possibilities of mechanical 
invention are unquestionably much smaller, but in all depart- 
ments, more or less, we have the fact of the extension of steam 
and water power to operations in which, ten years ago, only the 
strength of the human agent was employed. Unfortunately, for 
the purposes of this comparison, we have not the statistics of 
steam and water power prior to 1870, but the Ninth Census 
shows that 51,018 water wheels, with an aggregate of 1,130,431 
horse-power, and 40,191 engines, with an aggregate of 1,215,711 
horse-power, were at that date employed in the manufacturing 
industry of the United States. 

In the common trades I will only note that while the black- 
smiths have increased but twenty-six per cent., the carpenters have 
increased forty-two per cent.; painters, sixty-five per cent., and 
masons forty-two per cent. The rapid increase of all the building 
trades is one of the features of the present time most worthy of 
remark. 
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But it ig when we come to the department of trade and trans- 
portation that we reach the greatest industrial change of the 
decade, if, indeed, the result we find may not be termed the 
greatest industrial feature of the situation. 

Since 1860, the number of persons engaged in trade and trans- 
portation has increased forty-four per cent., against an increase in 
the total number of reported occupations of only eighteen and a 
half per cent., and against an increase in population of only twenty- 
two and a half per cent. But it may be asked, is not this due 
to the extension of our lines of trade, involving a rapid increase 
in the agencies and the agents of transportation? In some small 
degree this is true. I have, however, deducted, as far as was prac- 
ticable, the classes engaged in transportation as by the Eighth and 
Ninth Censuses, and find the increase in the trading class proper to 
be still not less than forty per cent. What does this signify? How 
does this fact connect itself with the social and economical inter- 
ests of the community? It may doubtless be read differently by 
many persons, but to my mind it corroborates strikingly the re- 
sults of independent observations pursued for several years, to the 
effect that all branches of trading, and especially the department 
of retail trade, have had an extension in the direction of multiply- 
ing stores, shops, and stands, of maintaining an increasing number 
of employés of all classes, and of exaggerating the incidental ex- 
penses of ‘* business,” far beyond the natural requirements of trade, 
and, of course, at the expense of the consumers of the country. In 
other words, the people of the United States, if this diagnosis of 
the situation is correct, are maintaining a body of persons not less 
numerous than the standing army of the British Empire, and with 
a far greater number of dependents in the way of wives and chil- 
dren, than are charged to the officers and soldiers of that army : 
all in excess of the legitimate demands of exchange. This state- 
ment might even be made stronger without departing from the 
reason of the case, for as population deepens within any section, 
the exchanges of that section ought to be effected with a diminish- 
ing and not an increasing ratio of expense. Even the subdivis- 
ion of trade, and the establishment of commercial specialties in 
populous communities, which might, on the first thought, seem 
to require an increase in the number of persons engaged, does 
most undeniably tend to effect a larger amount of exchanges at 
the same expense for wages of employés, transportation charges, 
and waste of material. ; 

What has rendered such an increase in the trading classes pos- 
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sible? Has it not been the weakening and distracting of the 
economical sense of the country, by the debasement and perver- 
sion of the national currency? In a natural and healthful condi- 
tion of trade, any increase in the number of the trading class, in 
excess of the amount of trading to be done, would require the 
same amount of profits to be divided in smaller individual shares, 
and the effect would thus be to starve out the superfluous mem- 
bers, the poorest first, as is right, driving these to other more 
directly productive branches of industry, for which they might 
be found better qualified than for the difficult and delicate duty 
of exchange. Such a condition of things will always exist when 
the standard of value is sound, and such a condition is essential 
to restrict the gross profits of exchange, and, by consequence, the 
number of exchangers to the actual wants of trade. If the com- 
munity be in the saving vein, as is always the case under an 
honest currency ; if individual purchasers part slowly with their 
money, looking after every penny to see that it brings its worth, 
the pressure on the trading class will be steady and constant, and 
merchants mark up their goods at the peril of having them left 
on their hands. If others offer on lower terms, these are at once 
sought out and patronized. A community in this mood will put 
up with no nonsense in prices. Only a stern and determined 
effort, originating in and justified by an actual advance in cost, 
will be sufficient to raise the price of any article against the de- 
termined resistance of the whole community, or to keep up the 
price thus advanced one day after the substantial reason therefor 
has ceased. 

If, on the other hand, the economical sense of the community 
is deceived by a false standard of value; if, by the introduction 
of credit into the currency, every one is made to feel full and 
flush ; if, without any reason in the case, people are sanguine and 
easy tempered; if they look into their purses and count their 
money by hundreds when its real value, its purchasing power, is 
only in fifties; if they are under this economical illusion, which 
may become as complete as any optical illusion which it is possible 
to produce, then prices will work their way up, little by little, un- 
der the acquisitive and progressive force of the trading class. One 
dealer puts up the price of an article a few per cent. His custom- 
ers feel too indifferent to inquire strictly for the reason, or to seek 
lower terms elsewhere. The imposition passes unrebuked, and 
soon the whole trade are abreast of their more adventurous com- 
rade. Even those dealers who seek to enlarge their business and 
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work into public patronage through reasonable prices, fail to be 
appreciated and rewarded. They find that people do not care 
enough for a little saving to go much out of their way for it, or 
to leave the more accessible or more fashionable localities, and 
they too soon give in to the plan of large profits and small sales, 
which has become the great fact in American retail trade. In 
such a condition, the effect of competition to bring down prices 
becomes reduced to a minimum, while the power of individual or 
associated acquisitiveness to advance prices rises to a maximum. 
And if this weakening of the economical sense of the consuming 
classes allows prices to be pushed up unduly by the trading 
classes, whose acquisitiveness is rendered only the more active and 
aggressive by the very causes which diminish the power of resist- 
ance in the general community, much more is it effective in main- 
taining prices once established, long after even the show of reason 
for the advance has ceased. It is only when the trading classes 
are followed sharply up by the economical sense of a community, 
acutely alive to the necessity of saving all that may be saved, 
and intelligent as to the proper relations of price, that they will, 
in popular phrase, be as-quick and ready to “ hear a fall’ as to 
‘* hear a rise.” 

It is, in my opinion, nothing but the perversion of the econom- 
ical sense of the country which has rendered it possible for the 
trading class to multiply so rapidly within the last ten years, far 
beyond the rate of increase in any other department of industry. 

I have not, however, intended in these remarks to thrust my 
views on the philosophy of the currency upon the Association, but 
merely to suggest a probable explanation of the striking statis- 
tical fact noted, an explanation which, in the hurried course of this 
discussion, might fail to arise in the, minds of some who are pres- 
ent. 
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ON PUBLIC VACCINATION. 


READ AT THE GENERAL MEETING 1N Boston, May 14, 1873. By Franx P. Foster, 
mM. D. 


THE subject of vaccination, as being, beyond all comparison, 
the most efficient means of protection against the direst scourge 
which ever afflicted the human race, is always of paramount 
interest to the community at large. This interest is intensified 
whenever, as during the last three years, small-pox is extensively 
prevalent ; and at such times, especially, it seems fitting that we 
should consider in what respects, if any, we have been remiss in 
the administration of this great blessing, and how we may enlarge 
and perfect its management. My experience in charge of the 
Vaccine Department of the New York Dispensary, during the 
last seven years, has brought to my knowledge many facts 
bearing upon the questions which arise in connection with public 
vaccination, and upon these I found my apology for appearing 
before you at the present time. 

It is needless to discuss the radical question of whether or not 
vaccination does really afford protection against small-pox, 
although it is not very uncommon to hear doubts expressed as 
to this point. The teachings.of the epidemic in Europe and 
America during the past three years have been amply confirm- 
atory of the experience of more than three quarters of a century 
in every civilized country of the world —to the effect, namely, 
that, in the vast majority of cases, vaccination furnishes perfect 
protection against small-pox. Unfortunately, however, this pro- 
tection is, in very many instances, not lasting. I am aware that 
the contrary is affirmed by a great many persons who may be 
presumed to be more or less conversant with the facts, and who 
are accustomed to state that one proper vaccination furnishes life- 
long immunity from small-pox, explaining away cases of post- 
vaccinal small-pox by the very easy assertion that the vaccination 
was not of the proper sort. The utter falsity of this sort of talk 
is constantly demonstrated in practice. I will instance the strik- 
ing case recently related to me by Dr. E. C. W. O’Brien, Health 
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Physician of the city of Buffalo, of a man who, during several 
months, was employed to drive the ambulance used to convey 
patients to the small-pox hospital in that city. He had been 
vaccinated in early life, but declined re-vaccination at the hos- 
pital. For months, nevertheless, he escaped infection. Why? 
Because, undoubtedly, of the protection afforded him by the 
vaccination done in infancy, and which must, therefore, have 
been “of the proper sort.” Finally, however, having in the 
meantime quit his employment, he took the disease and died. 
Why? Because the protective influence of his vaccination had 
at length ceased. 

We may, perhaps, admit that in certain cases — not a majority, 
I believe — the protection lasts through life. The ordinary course 
of events, however, is that the immunity, complete at first, be- 
comes weakened in the lapse of years, only modifying (and often 
very slightly) the effects of the variolous contagion, until finally 
it fails to oppose any resistance whatever to the disease. 

These are unpleasant facts, but we shall never gain any- 
thing by underrating our opponent’s strength. Is there, then, 
nothing more to be done? Mr. Marson and others have pub- 
lished observations which, so far as they go, tend to show that 
the degree and duration of protection are proportionate to the 
amount, as well as the quality, of the vaccine disease — that two 
simultaneous insertions of vaccine lymph are more fully protective 
than one, three more than two, and so on. This statement is 
repugnant to the theories very largely entertained in regard to 
contagia, but it is supported by analogy, and, at all events, it rests 
upon facts which are worth more than all the theories ever 
invented, and it would seem the part of prudence to act in 
accordance with it, even if we do not accept it as demonstrated. 
It may be, however, less- material to us in this country than to 
Europeans, for the reason that with us vaccination is commonly 
done by scarification, whereby a relatively large extent of 
skin is implicated, whereas, in Europe the method by puncture 
is very largely employed; so that one of our vesicles is likely to 
equal two of theirs in size. If humanized lymph be employed, 
probably two insertions would fulfill the requirements indicated 
by Marson. If the animal virus be used, one insertion will be 
sufficient, as, with this virus, the size of the vesicle, compared 
with that of the scarification, is greater. 

Along with this attention to the amount of efflorescence, it is 
considered important that a constitutional reaction — the vaccinal 
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fever — should be noticeable. Bryce, of Edinburgh, many years 
ago, called attention to a method of determining positively the 
occurrence or non-occurrence of constitutional infection — by 
repeating the operation before the expiration of five days. If the 
constitutional infection is present, the second insertion will give 
rise to a vesicle which will follow an unusually rapid course, 
_overtaking the first one, although not attaining so great a size ; 
and the two will end in incrustation together. This is known as 
“ Bryce’s test,” and I have no doubt that its employment, in 
cases in which the vaccinal fever is not apparent, would greatly 
increase the protection of the community, and perhaps altogether 
prevent those rare cases of non-protection after apparently 
satisfactory vaccination. If, in any instance, the response is 
unsatisfactory, we should keep on vaccinating until the desired 
result is obtained. 

But, far more than to any incompleteness in first vaccinations, 
we must impute the continuance of small-pox amongst us to the 
too prevalent neglect of re-vaccination. To obtain a policy of 
insurance, is well; to attend regularly to the payment of the 
premiums, is, however, equally necessary. We have no means 
of determining @ priori, who are those fortunate individuals who 
need but one vaccination to protect them through life. We do 
know, however, that more than half the community can be re- 
vaccinated with more or less success as often as once in five 
years, and it is fair to presume that those who can be successfully 
re-vaccinated are more or less liable to take small-pox if the oper- 
ation be not repeated. As often as once in five years, then, every 
man, woman, and child, should be re-vaccinated, unless some 
special contra-indicating circumstance be present — and oftener, 
if small-pox be epidemic. No regard, whatever, should be paid 
to the dicta of those who dilute the one vaccination theory to the 
belief that re-vaccination should be deferred until after puberty. 
There is little more than mere speculation in this theory. Let every 
individual remember, that by putting off his re-vaccination until 
an epidemic forces him to it, he endangers not only himself, but 
every other person in like predicament —in this way; when 
the panic comes, multitudes have to be vaccinated, no matter how 
inadequate the corps of vaccinators or the supply of virus. The 
result is, that improper virus is often used, and, at all events, the 
operation is hastily, and perhaps inefficiently, done. I well 
remember the panic of the winter of 1865 in New York. For 
weeks together, the waiting-rooms of the New York Dispensary, 
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and of the other leading dispensaries, were thronged with what 
might fairly be called a vaccine mob —so eager were the people 
to make amends for past remissness. Policemen were, for many 
consecutive days, in attendance to maintain order, and even then, 
the other business of these great charities had to be almost wholly 
given over, so'that many hundreds of the sick poor were debarred 
from the attention which they ordinarily received. And all this 
might have been avoided, had re-vaccination been regularly 
availed of. 

But not only do we see gross neglect in the matter of main- 
taining the protection afforded by vaccination; even primary 
vaccination has, with many people, never been attended to. 
This is fairly illustrated by the following extract from my last 
annual report to the Trustees of the New York Dispensary : — 


“Of the eight hundred and forty persons vaccinated, for the first time 
in their lives, at the New York Dispensary, during the year 1872, — 


57 were three months old or younger. 
362 “ between 3 months and one year old. 


204 « “ land 5 years old. 
ye | “ “ 5 “ 10 “ (T4 
52 “ “ 10 “ 7 5 “ 


86 “ “ 1 5 “ 20 “ 
1 3 “ “ 20 “ 2 5 “ 
93 « “ 25 « 30 “ 
5 “ “ 380 “ 85 “ 
7 “ “ 85 “ 40 “ 
2 “ “ 40 “ 45 “ 
1 was “ 45 “ 50 “ 
3 were “ 60 “ 55 “ 


“In four cases the age was not recorded. The youngest person 
vaccinated was one month old, and the oldest fifty-five years. Thus, 
then, out of eight hundred and forty unvaccinated persons who applied 
for vaccination during the year, two hundred and thirteen (more than 
a quarter of the whole number) were over five years of age, and pre- 
sumably, daily going about the city without any protection whatever 
against small-pox.” 


Neglect, however, does not tell the whole story. There is, with 
n.any, an actual hostility to vaccination. It is true that we have, 
as yet, no “ anti-vaccination leagues” in this country, so far as 
I am aware, but it is very common, in private practice, for us to 
meet with those who obstinately refuse to be vaccinated, and, as 
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witnessed in public practice, there are very many whom not even 
the presence of a variolous epidemic can induce to submit to the 
operation. Leaving out of account the few examples of mere 
eccentric perversity, this opposition to vaccination is, almost 
wholly, founded upon a dread that the virus with which vacci- 
nation is performed may convey:to the person vaccinated some 
superadded taint. This feeling is very wide-spread in the com- 
munity, and, although resting upon a very slight foundation, 
nevertheless there are some facts to support it, which it is 
impossible for us to explain away to our own satisfaction — much 
less to that of the public; so that argument upon this question 
is almost entirely thrown away. Should we, then, attempt to 
cut the Gordian knot by the adoption of animal vaccination ? 

That such a course would silence the opposition alluded to, there 
is not the slightest doubt. Such has been the case whenever the 
trial has been made. As an example, I may mention the case 
of the city of Buffalo, where, during the past winter, the corps of 
public vaccinators, by using the animal virus, were able to per- 
form upwards of fifty thousand vaccinations after, as the Health 
Officer assures me, the number of those whom they could persuade 
to be vaccinated with the oh humanized virus was very nearly 
exhausted. I have yet to meet with any opponent of vaccination 
whose scruples were not immediately dissipated at the mention 
of the animal virus. 

Since then, animal vaccination enables us to spike the guns of 
the anti-vaccinationists, we cannot avoid the conclusion that it 
should be generally adopted, provided it be shown to be equally 
safe and efficient. This leads me to a consideration of the 
alleged advantages and disadvantages of animal vaccination. 

It is well known that there are, in the medical profession, on 
the one hand, certain persons who claim that the long-humanized 
vaccine has degenerated and lost much of its efficiency, while the 
animal virus furnishes the only reliable protection against small- 
pox ; and, on the other hand, certain other persons who maintain 
the contrary, and who, with a sort of religious fervor, anathematize 
any deviation whatever from the practice of vaccination as handed 
down by Jenner —as if it were a sort of inspired revelation, 
rather than a matter of scientific inquiry. Thése extremists 
have waged a warfare seldom surpassed in bitterness, but, 
fortunately, it has not, to any great extent, been waged upon 
our territory; so that, in this country, the practice of animal 
vaccination, which seemed in such great danger of being strangled, 
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either by its friends or by its foes, has been judged upon its 
merits, and the conclusions which we have arrived at are not 
likely to be overthrown by future experience. In stating these 
conclusions, the limits of this paper compel me to be brief and, 
to a certain extent, authoritative rather than argumentative. It 
is but fair, therefore, that I should state that what I have to say 
of the results of animal vaccination rests upon facts which have 
come under my own observation as director of the Vaccine De- 
partment of the New York Dispensary (which introduced the 
practice of animal vaccination into New York in the year 1870), 
or facts which have been reported to me by public vaccinators in 
various cities and towns, to whom I have furnished the animal 
virus. 

(1.) Vaccination with animal virus is equally as protective 
against small-pox as is vaccination with humanized virus. 

This, which De Paul had already proved by experimentally in- 
oculating with small-pox virus those whom he had vaccinated 
with animal vaccine, has been the result of general observation 
in this country, where, in most of the principal cities, epidemics 
have been promptly cut short by vaccination done, to a very great 
extent, with the animal virus. 

I do not, however, see any reason to believe that animal vaccin- 
ation is any more protective against small-pox’ than the “ Jen- 
nerian,” and it seems to me that those who make the assertion 
are injudicious advocates of the measure, and likely to damage 
its repute by claiming too much for it. It is true, that the vesi- 
cle resulting from the insertion of the animal virus is generally 
larger and better developed than after the use of humanized vi- 
rus — but we cannot, therefore, assume that the systemic effect 
is any more marked. The most we can say is, that, so far as 
concerns the ratio between the degree and duration of protection 
and the amount of vaccinial efflorescence, the advantage probably 
lies with animal vaccination. 

(2.) Animal lymph infects (“ takes”) as surely as the hu- 
manized. 

The facts upon which this statement rests comprise about one 
hundred thousand cases in which stored animal virus was used, 
and in which the results were either inspected by myself or re- 
ported to me by public vaccinators. These results have, there- 
fore, to be compared with some established standard of results in 
the use of stored humanized virus. Such a standard, as given by 
Dr. Edward C. Seaton, Medical Inspector to the [English] Privy 
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Council (in his * Handbook of Vaccination,” p. 161, London, 
1868), requires ninety-five per cent. of successes in primary 
eases. Our results with the animal virus have been more favora- 
ble than this, in spite of the disadvantages entailed in having 
to distribute virus over a larger extent of territory than had 
to be done in England, and by means of transportation notori- 
ously slower and more uncertain. 

Our successes in re-vaccinations (including only such cases as 
showed marks of previous small-pox or successful vaccination), 
reckoning both perfect and partial successes, amount to more than 
eighty per cent. — or more than fifteen per cent. better than the 
best results given by Seaton as having been reported from the 
British military experience, and which appear to him “ to repre- 
sent a larger ratio of complete results (perfect vaccine vesicles), 
than we ordinarily meet with in civil practice.” (Seaton, op. cit., 
p- 278). 

As a matter of course, what is known as arm-to-arm vaccina- 
tion, in which the fluid and (so to speak) living lymph is con- 
veyed directly from one person to another, furnishes a still larger 
ratio of successes, and should, according to Marson, not fail more 
than once in one hundred and fifty cases. Except, however, in 
the limited circle of a single family, arm-to-arm vaccination is 
not usually practicable, even in private practice, and, obviously, 
it would ordinarily fail to meet the emergency of an epidemic, 
when thousands of vaccinations have to be done within the short- 
est possible time. Moreover, we should not lose sight of the fact 
that public arm-to-arm vaccination, on a large scale, is, even 
when practicable, more or less of an outrage upon the child who 
serves as vaccinifer, as it inevitably worries him, and, unless done 
with the most consummate skill and the most scrupulous atten- 
tion to cleanliness (neither of which is apt to be exhibited in the 
hasty vaccinations done during a panic), subjects him to a consid- 
erable risk of contamination. It is a fact that most of the cases 
of vaccinal syphilis on record occurred as the result of arm-to- 
arm vaccination. 

(8.) Animal lymph can be preserved as long as the human- 
ized, and suffers as little in transportation. 

_ This fact is of the utmost consequence in our extensive and 
sparsely populated country, since the whole community derives 
its main supply of vaccine from a few centres of distribution. 
In our animal vaccination service, we renew our supplies at 
very short intervals — daily during an epidemic, and two or three 
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times a week during the greater portion of the year — so that our 
lymph is always what may be termed fresh; nevertheless, re- 
peated observation (including a considerable number of experi- 
ments made for this particular purpose) have convinced me that 
this lymph, even when three weeks old (provided it has been 
kept cool and dry) will furnish results in no way inferior to those 
which I have mentioned. As to the matter of transmission to 
long distances, I have sent it in large quantities from New York 
to the Gulf States and to the Western Territories, and the 
reported results have been equal to those in which it was used in 
the city of New York. My experience in sending virus to the 
Pacific coast has been almost entirely limited to a few hundred 
quill-slips sent to San Francisco during the terribly hot summer 
of 1872. The reported results were not satisfactory, but I con- 
sider that the ordeal of a ten days’ journey, with the thermometer 
constantly in the neighborhood of 100°, was more severe than any 
dry-stored vaccine could be expected to pass through without 
losing its activity—at all events, in the present state of our 
knowledge concerning the circumstances which favor or hinder 
its preservation. It should be understood that, in these remarks, 
I refer exclusively to dried lymph, as I do not consider any other 
form of stored vaccine, either animal or humanized, to approach 
this form in efficiency. This, so far as I am aware, is the unani- 
mous testimony of all experienced public vaccinators, 

(4.) The effects of animal vaccine upon the individual are 
not, in general, more severe than those of the humanized variety. 

In this, as in all other statements relating to animal vaccina- 
tion, in this article, I refer to the practice of propagating the 
cow-pox from a spontaneous case through a series of calves, and 
not to the use of primary lymph (that taken directly from a 
spontaneous case), or of that resulting from the variolation, 
equination, or retro-vaccination of the cow. 

The charge denied in the statement is one of those most com- 
monly and most pertinaciously made against animal vaccination, 
and yet none is more completely refuted by experience. It is 
especially noteworthy that the effects of the animal virus upon 
infants are even milder than those of the old humanized stock. 
I have never seen or heard of a case in which the animal lymph 
gave rise, in a child, to sufficient irritation even to cause suppura- 
tion of the axillary glands —a very common complication after 
the use of humanized virus. It is an unfortunate fact, that the 
operation of vaccination (like the prick of a pin and many other 
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trivial injuries) is occasionally followed by severe inflammation of 
an erysipeloid character, which may occasion, once in some mill- 
ions of cases, the loss of an arm or of the life of the individual. 
Even in the rare cases in which this is said to have occurred, 
there is room for very serious doubt whether the vaccination was 
really the cause of mischief. A case in point will illustrate the 
reasonable character of this doubt: A physician of my acquaint- 
ance made an engagement to vaccinate a child on a certain day. 
He was prevented from doing so, and the child was not vaccin- 
ated. In about a week from the appointed day (the time when, 
if the child had been vaccinated, inflammatory trouble might have 
been looked for), the child sickened with erysipelas, which began 
at the insertion of the left deltoid muscle (the common seat of 
vaccination) and proved rapidly fatal. If that child had been 
vaccinated at the appointed time, no amount of argument would 
have convinced any layman that the vaccination was not the sole 
cause of the child’s death. Such an occurrence may happen 
again at any time — even after vaccination with animal virus — 
so that it would be foolhardy to claim that the use of this virus 
can never, by any possibility, be followed by serious inflammatory 
trouble. I will simply repeat, that nothing of the sort has ever 
come under my observation, although I haye seen several cases 
of severe inflammation, and one of pyzmia, following the use of 
the old stock. 

In the case of adults (or, to be more precise, in cases of re-vac- 
cination), the animal virus, like the humanized, often produces a 
result of some severity, although I have never seen anything of 
the sort which I regarded as at all dangerous. Occasionally there 
are eruptive vesicles, which amount to nothing more than an an- 
noyance ; or, there is ulceration, very limited in extent; or, the 
constitutional reaction (fever) is unusually severe, with chills, 
pain in the back, nausea, malaise, etc., lasting, however, only a 
few hours. These complications are, perhaps, slightly more fre- 
quent after the use of the animal lymph than after that of the 
humanized. : 

From these considerations, then, we are warranted in conclud- 
ing that animal vaccination is a safe and efficient preventive of 
small-pox, and, as such, it is the duty of those charged with pub- 
lie vaccination, to make use of its popularity to enable them to 
vaccinate the greatest possible number of people. 

Animal vaccination has, of course, its disadvantages, which, 
although they do not, for the most part, directly affect its availa- 
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bility, are still worthy of brief mention, in order that they may 
be, to some extent, overcome. 

In the first place, it is very expensive, and therefore can only 
be carried on continuously by those who are in a position to de- ~ 
rive a revenue from it. The fact of such revenue being possible 
is, in times of an epidemic, apt to become a prime consideration 
with persons who, knowing little of vaccination in general and 
less of animal vaccination in particular, hurriedly attempt the es- 
tablishment of an animal vaccine service, and are thus very apt, 
by their imperfect results, to bring discredit upon the practice. 

In animal, as in other vaccination, it occasionally happens that 
the lymph taken from a particular vaccinifer proves, from one 
reason or another, comparatively feeble; and, inasmuch as a 
larger amount of lymph is usually taken from a single calf than 
from a single child, of course, a larger amount of feeble virus is 
distributed. This is not very likely to happen to an experienced 
operator, and any untoward result can always be guarded against 
by not issuing any virus until it has already been tried upon ani- 
mals. Before such a course can be generally adopted, however, 
the medical profession must be brought to realize the fact that 
vaccine lymph need not be so very fresh, as is commonly insisted 
upon. 

These disadvantages weigh but little against the popularity of 
the animal virus, whereby almost the entire community may be 
prevailed upon to submit to vaccination ; and are more than coun- 
terbalanced by the certainty with which large quantities of ani- 
mal lymph may be supplied at short notice. At a certain time 
last winter small-pox was epidemic in Buffalo, Boston, and Bal- 
timore, besides numerous other smaller places, so that our insti- 
tution was called upon to supply an unusually large amount of 
virus. Just at this time I received, from one of those cities, a 
telegraphic order for quill-slips sufficient for six thousand vaccin- 
ations. I sent the whole amount within twenty-four hours after 
the dispatch was received. Can it be supposed that such an 
amount of humanized lymph could have been collected in so short 
a time without calling in the aid of unskilled assistants, and with- 
out an undue relaxation of that careful discrimination which 
should govern us in selecting our sources of vaccine ? 

Second only to the source of the vaccine to be used, is the form 
in which it should be employed. Public vaccinators in America 
are acquainted with three principal forms of stored vaccine, — 
dried lymph (on quill-slips or ivory “ points”), capillary glass 
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tubes filled with liquid lymph, and crusts. Those who make the 
appropriations of money to defray the expense of public vaccina- 
tion consult chiefly the price lists, and are led to favor procuring 
that form of virus which, for a given amount of money, can be 
made to do duty for the largest number of vaccinations. Hence, 
at the beginning of an epidemic, the preference is generally given 
to crusts. The consequences of this “penny wise and pound 
foolish ” policy are always disastrous, as they would be in any 
other serious transaction. It cannot be too often or too emphati- 
cally repeated, that, according to the universal experience of 
trained vaccinators, in every country, crusts are the very worst 
form of vaccine. They are, indeed, as some one has said, fit for 
little else than to be affixed as seals to certificates of vaccination. 
The reason of this is, that they are unreliable. One particular 
crust may work charmingly, but ninety-nine others (equally 
fresh, equally as well formed, and as well preserved) may not 
work at all. Meantime, the epidemic has gained headway, and 
much of the work has to be done over, to the disgust of those 
who are subjected to it. 

Tubes are little better, and should be restricted to cases in 
which it is wished to send virus to a great distance, and through 
a hot climate. 

Dried lymph is more expensive, but it is also more efficient ; 
and it is to be hoped that the small-pox prevalence of the past 
three years has taught local sanitary boards that whatever is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well. 
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By D. A. Wasson, AND READ AT THE GENERAL MEETING IN Boston, May 15, 1873, 
BY Dr. D. F. Lincoin. 


As a special body, the so-called “ International Association of 
Workingmen” is nine yeats old; but its real history began 
three quarters of a century since. When at length Robespierre 
gave the iron of the guillotine one recommendation by laying his 
own neck under it, a hanger-on of his, Babeuf by name, under- 
took to form a secret association, known as the “Society of 
Equals,” whose purpose it should be to realize unsparingly those 
ideas of equality, which had been embodied by Rousseau, and 
had inspired the Revolution. Rousseau, however, while asserting 
the absolute personal equality of all men, had forgotten to in- 
quire how the fact of private property might compare therewith. 
His contemporary, Mably, supplied the omission. The latter 
contended that there could be no real equality without equaliza- 
tion of possession, and predicted that the world would be ever in 
a blaze until this should be brought about. Babeuf and his Ja- 
cobin associates caught at the pleasing suggestion, and prepared 
the brand. They proposed, in sum, that manual labor should be 
made equal and universal, under penalty ; that he who refused to 
surrender, for the use of others, all surplus above the necessaries 
of life, should be treated as a criminal, — sent to the guillotine, 
that would signify ; that State and Church should be forever 
abolished ; that the higher culture should be strictly prohibited, 
with universities, philosophy, poetry, art, learning, and the 
learned professions ; that education should be the same for all, 
and limited to reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and his- 
tory; and that the press should be constrained, by a rigorous 
censorship, to keep within the required bounds. In April, 1796, 
Babeuf, with Darthé, Buonarotti, and others, caused to be printed 
and spread abroad a circular called ‘** The Manifesto of Equals,” 
in which the principles of the Society were set forth, and popu- 
lar adhesion to it invited. A month later, the Association 
counted sixteen thousand members. Then the Directory, step- 
ping in, relieved Babeuf of his head, and France of his enter- 
prise. But it was this temper of the populace which rendered 
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republican government impracticable, forced a choice between 
anarchy and despotism, and made a place for Napoleon. 

That ‘Society of Equals” was the nest-egg of the Interna- 
tional. The line of derivation’ is still to be traced, as will pres- 
ently appear. 

Let us pass to the epoch of the July Monarchy, 1830. Under 
the reign of Napoleon and “glory,” and again beneath the 
shadow of the Bourbon under-lip, the seed planted by Rousseau 
and the Revolution had grown, though under bad conditions of 
climate. Rousseau’s house was one of two stories ; ‘first, Egoism 
is the only authoritative principle, and in every man absolute ; 
secondly, Equality, or the equilibrium of all egotisms is the ideal 
condition. That ideal had proved wholly fascinating ; philan- 
thropy embraced it, a new Titania fondling the ass’ head ; the- 
Puck of world-history had begun a new play, and would play it 
out. 

But of that ideal, socialism is obviously the only realization. 
So, during the period we have passed over, St. Simon had 
dreamed his long, unquiet, fervid dream of a religious socialism, 
with equiality and the delights of Eden restored; while Fourier, 
his contemporary, but over-lapping him by twelve years (died 
1837), had been building his colossal scheme, of which the 
ground thought was this: that with adequate socialistic manage- 
ment, absolute self-indulgence in the individual is all-sufficient, 
and will work out a perfect felicity for the human race. Upon 
these had followed, or were soon to follow, a troop of socialist 
writers and experimenters, — Bazard, Enfantin, La Mennais, 
Pierre Levoux, Proudhon, Victor Considérant, Cabet, Louis 
Blane, ete., etc. In Stein’s book,! the bibliography of socialism 
and communism at this epoch occupies more than thirteen pages 
large octavo. In fine, with the opening of Louis Philippe’s reign, 
socialism, in its various shapes, came distinctly to the front, as 
representing, — it alone perfectly, —‘‘the ideas of the Revolu- 
tion.” From 1830 it becomes a feature, and from that date to 
1871 a continually growing feature of the history of France. 

Side by side with this, and with the same date, arose another 
movement, destined to become one with it, but at first quite dis- 
tinet. It was the democratic agitation, which upon the accession 
of Louis Philippe broke out with great violence. Secret societies 
were formed in this interest, of which the most important were 


1 Der Socialismus und Communismus Frankreichs von 1830 bis 1848. Von L. Stein. 
Leipzig, 1850. 
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the “Society of Human Rights,” and the yet more formidable 
one of the Carbonari; fierce insurrections arose, one in 1832, 
another in 1834. It was an unquiet time, seething like a cal- 
dron with the “ideas of the Revolution” and the passions of the 
hour. Seducing imaginations, and whispering plots, philan- 
thropy and assassination, hearts hot with love and hands red with 
murder, —all opposites were mingled, and together would weave 
the tissue of ‘the new time.” 

The insurrections, however, had one effect little anticipated by 
those who had chiefly contrived them: they disturbed business, 
caused great financial embarrassments, and thus disgusted the 
well-to-do bourgeoisie, — at the outset well’ inclined to democratic 
government. These, accordingly, drew off from their associates, 
the proletarian populace, and lent their support to the monarchy. 
The proletariat, enraged at the defection, deprived of a modera- 
ting element, and left to their own devices, quickly became more 
violent in opinion and more desperate in temper. 

It was at this opportune moment, in 1886, that Buonarotti, a 
former associate of Babeuf, brought out a life of his leader. In 
this he endeavored to convince the democratic populace that 
Babeuf’s aims were in fact the same with their own, and that 
only by his method could they arrive at a real equality with all 
others. The publication was a spark to the tinder. The prole- 
tariat had been little attracted by the religious enthusiasm of St. 
Simon, or the vast system-building of Fourier ; and so much the 
less that neither of these projectors admitted of coercion as a 
means to give his schemes effect. A crass communism was more 
suited to the quality of their minds, and compulsory methods to 
the quality of their temper. They caught eagerly at Buona- 
rotti’s Babeuf; and a coalescence of low-class democracy with 
low-class socialism set rapidly in. Secret associations quickly 
sprang to represent this union, such as the “ Society of Fami- 
lies,” the ‘ Society of the Seasons,” and that of the ‘* Travailliens 
Egalitaires.” The last named established a journal, “ L’ Human- 
itaire,” to be its organ; and it professed a communism coarse to 
the last extreme. Not only was private property to be utterly 
abolished, but the family and marriage also, —this last because 
marriage “ makes’ the free-given flesh a personal property, and 
thus renders impossible that happiness of a community of goods, 
which recognizes no property whatsoever.” Out of these nests a 
savage insurrection was hatched in 1839, to be followed by 
another in 1840. 
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In 1841 came another event, — the publication of Louis Blanc’s 
powerful and perverse pamphlet on the “ Organization of Labor.” 
To account for the effect of this, we must, despite all pressure 
for space, glance at an influence hitherto unnoticed. With the 
present century began a vast economical change, caused by the 
invention of steam-power and its application to manufacture. 
The effect of this was to separate capital and labor, locating 
them in distinct classes, to a degree never known before. Under 
the old industrial régime, a master-weaver, for example, was truly 
a master in business, and yet no capitalist. He had ina small 
space, his little collection of inexpensive looms; he had his two 
or three journeymen and his two or three apprentices, to whom 
he was not merely an employer, but instructor and protector as 
well, while they stood to him in the relation of pupil and ward. 
These together formed an industrial family, eating at the same 
table, living on terms of cordial human fellowship ; and not the 
less that there were, as in the natural family, authority on the 
one side and obedience on the other. Each journeyman, mean- 
while, and each apprentice was a candidate for the position of 
master himself; and needed only industry, frugality, and skfll to 
attain it. The introduction of steam and machinery swept all 
that away. The master-weaver is replaced by a capitalist, not a 
weaver himself ; the other members of the industrial family are 
replaced by operatives, destined to be only and always operatives. 
The latter, without hope to rise, socially isolated, and massed in 
manufacturing cities, might almost be said to form an industrial 
caste of low degree. Their spurious ideal of equality, or an 
“ equilibrium of all egotisms,” stands in contrast to this actual 
condition, with its sharp, unchangeable distinction of upper and 
under. ‘Their imaginations have gone beyond all bounds of rea- 
son in one direction ; their practical condition is pushed in pre- 
cisely the opposite direction to an extreme that really does com 
promise social unity and health. That contrast and complication 
of opposites makes up the modern situation ; and a truly distress- 
ing one it is, —for aright minded man is drawn both ways at 
once. 

Now, Louis Blanc played upon both strings, and with great 
effect. Recognizing the real evils of the industrial condition, 
but looking at them from the leveler’s point of view, — therefore 
with a false eye, —he signalized competition as their source. 
The remedy he proposed was exceedingly simple and summary, 
and therefore well suited to the popular taste. It was this: gov- 
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ernment, with its superior resources, should enter into competi- 
tion with private capitalists, produce more cheaply, under-sell, 
ruin them, drive them from the field, and become itself sole 
capitalist. At the same time, democratic government should be 
established, — democracy in the extreme sense; not even the 
manager of a workshop to obtain place but by popular election. 
Then, competition being at an end,“ the people” could vote 
themselves a rate of wages to suit their own pleasure. 

This fine plan perfected the fusion of the socialists and the 
democrats. The latter were delighted with the proposed adop- 
tion and extension of their method, that of voting ; the former 
were no less delighted that private capital could be extinguished 
by a means so simple and direct. From that epoch democracy 
‘and compulsory socialism became, in France, one and the same 
fact. Before this it was, that, seven years later, “the citizen 
king” forsook his throne and fled. Then came the provisional 
government, vainly trying to pacify the socialist democracy with 
labor, loans, and Lamartine; and then cannon thundering, 
through the streets of Paris, ‘* The empire is peace.” 

Meantime, the French infection had spread into Switzerland, 
the Rhine provinces, South Germany, Saxony, Silesia, — had 
spread into all the manufacturing localities of Central Europe. 
Here, again, writers, writers; preachers also, and prophets and 
apostles ; hot incubation upon the communistic egg; cliques, ca- 
bals, bunds, agitations, and great expectations, and great enter- 
prises in hand ; until at length the Swiss government, — a repub- 
lican government first, — had to intervene, and say, “ Thus far.” 
Here, too, socialism and democracy stood apart for a time; in- 
deed in 1846 a bitter war was waged between them. The years 
1848 and 1849 brought them together, to make common cause 
against the common enemy ; together they shared the dangers of 
the field, together saw their cause go down and bite the dust; 
’ and thus here, also, a foundation for future union was laid. 

We pass now to London, with the date of 1850. In that city, 
some years earlier, had gathered a nest of communistic irrecon- 
cilables, refugees from Germany chiefly. A Bund had been 
formed from which, in 1847, issued a **communistic manifesto ” 
so described by themselves. 1848 and 1849 called them to the 
Continent, to take part in the revolutionary struggle ; but 1850 
found them back again in the old refuge. The Bund was re- 
newed, and a Centralbehérde, or governing committee, chosen, 
with a purpose to immediate and effective action. This commit- 
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tee speedily put forth another, and most remarkable, address to 
the proletariat of all Europe, covering fourteen pages octavo ; and, 
as will presently appear, we have every occasion to bestow upon 
this document something more than a passing glance. 

At that time these men thought the revolution sure to break 
out again soon, and to sweep all before it. The victory would be 
won by the union of two parties, the communists and the small- 
property democrats, — Kleinbiirgerische democratischa Partet. 
The committee, not at all doubtful of the event, were concerned 
solely about this question: After the victory, what? The answer 
was: After the victory, we are to turn instantly upon the demo- 
crats and crush them. ‘This was the great point of that most in- 
structive paper ; and it was urged with a vigor and precision of. 
statement, a pitiless hardness of temper, and a height of cold 
passion, not easily surpassed. About that premeditated treason 
to their allies, no relenting of kindness, no scruple of honor, 
stirred in their breasts; no word affords, no reading between the 
lines can discover, one trace of magnanimous misgiving. But 
why were the democrats to be crushed? Because from the mo- 
ment of victory, they would become the sole remaining defense 
of private property. That system was to be swept away, and 
not a vestige of it left. ‘* We are not concerned,” say the com- 
mittee, ‘for a change of private property, but simply for its an- 
nihilation:”” [Hs kann sich fiir uns nicht um Verdnderung des 
Privateigenthums handeln, sondern nur um seine Vernichtung. ] 
As bound to this system, the democrats were to be spared only 
while they could be used as instruments, and after that trodden 
into the dust. With a view to this last victory, — disregarding 
the intermediate one, whose certainty was assumed,— the prole- 
tariat were counseled to procure arms, elect military leaders, drill 
in secret, and thus to prepare themselves, in means as in temper, 
for the last grand enterprise, that of slaughtering democracy and 
private property with the same sudden stroke, and burying them 
both in the same dishonored grave. Meantime it should not es- 
cape notice that in this paper the last atrocities of the Parisian 
communists in 1871 were invited and approved twenty-one years 
in advance. “ Far removed,” say these philanthropists, ‘“ from 
opposing the so-called excesses, the examples of popular ven- 
geance on hated individuals or public buildings connected only 
with odious memories, we must not only endure these examples, 
but ourselves take the conduct of them in hand:” [ Weit ent- 
fernt, den sogenannten Excessen, den Exempeln der Volksrache an 
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verhassten Individuen oder éffentlichen Gebaiiden, an die sich nur 
gehissige Erinnerungen Kniipfen, entgegen zu treten, muss man 
diese Exempel nicht nur dulden, sondern thre Leitung selbst in die 
Hand nehmen. | 

Who were these men? The already formed core of the Inter- 
national. Karl Marx, now prophet and pope of that association, 
was the’ author of the address. In 1850 the members of this 
Bund, whose direct successor the International was to be, not only 
were communists themselves,—so hardened in opinion and 
heated in temper, — but believed the communists of Europe nu- 
merous enough to win a final victory in arms. The revolution, 
however, refused to be forthcoming ; and twelve years of help- 
less waiting taught these sanguinary agitators that success was to 
- be attained, if at all, by no such leap to power as they had im- 
agined. 

We pass now to 1862. In that year the World’s Exhibition 
was to take place in London. Meantime in France order had 
been so long maintained, that the class of operatives and artisans, 
ceasing to be feared, began to be petted; for kindness to labor 
soon returns when it is neither dangerous nor at especial pains 
to make itself disagreeable. Besides, it was then en regle in the 
empire to smile upon this class, — perhaps to evoke again, though 
only in the distance, and by way of warning, the exorcised phan- 
tom of communistic anarchy. In this mood of the government 
and the public, some one suggested that it would be a fine thing, 
if a delegation of workingmen from all parts of France, could be 
enabled to visit the Exhibition, acquaint themselves with the in- 
dustrial progress of all lands, and bring home a report to their 
brethren. Admirable suggestion! Plaudits arose on all sides. 
Highly animated, a public journal, ‘* Le Temps,” proposed: a gen- 
eral contribution to furnish means. Admirable again! So the 
means were provided, the imperial government lent aid, the rail- 
ways offered cheap tickets, and the delegates set off, with all 
France smiling and congratulating. They went to London ; what 
they saw at the Exhibition, or whether they saw .it at all, nobody 
knows ; but they did see, and to some purpose, the old knot of 
communists, very hungry then for action after a twelve years’ 
fast. By these they were féted, addressed, choicely flattered ; 
the ‘sentiment of international fraternization ” was invoked, the 
evils of international competition signalized, and many fine things 
said; and the recipients of these attentions returned to tell their 
fellows, not what they had seen at the Exhibition, but what they 
had heard at the Freemason’s Tavern. 
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The inveterates now saw their game. They knew that the 
proletariat throughout western and central Europe were, in opin- 
ion, either communists (as ready to demand the utter extinction 
of private property), or socialists (as willing to restrict it within 
the narrowest limits), or if not explicitly socialist, withheld more 
by fear than by scruple. In such matters opinion is often meas- 
ured by the sense of power; and projects repudiated by weak- 
ness, become wholly acceptable to strength. A brief possession 
of power changed Robespierre from a conscientious opponent of 
capital punishment to the head-butcher of all history. Let the 
proletariat once feel itself irresistibly strong, then, nothing but 
reluctances of opinion being in the way, the fiercer heads would 
soon infest the rest, unity of purpose be acquired, and effective 
action in the sense of the 1850 address be sure to follow. But 
of organization first ; first, the word let loose many years before, 
* Proletarians of all lands, unite !’’ must be realized as solid fact. 
To this end, there should. be a concerted movement toward a 
union of the compactest kind. It must proceed ostensibly, not 
from Marx & Company, but from “ workingmen;” and under 
the circumstances, it must issue from England. But the hard 
English head, of all in Europe least accessible to speculative 
projects, could be penetrated only by skillful insinuations, which 
should hold much in reserve. Two years were consumed in this 
difficult preliminary labor ; but the labor was not wasted; dull 
Odger and others were won over; and on the 28th September, 
1864, a grand international meeting of workingmen was convoked 
by “ English laborers” at St. Martin’s Hall, London. The Eng- 
lish were put forward to make the speeches, etc. ; the cautious vet- 
erans kept back, and pulled the strings. In effect, the latter had 
everything their own way, and in nothing more than the English 
dress which the affair was made to wear for the eye of the public. 
They sent forward their cut-and-dried plans, and got them ac- 
cepted ; named themselves a central committee, with full power 
to act, and were confirmed; and the provisional scheme then 
adopted was two years later voted through in full congress. 

As to doctrine, however, the policy of caution was ably fol- 
lowed. Their main points were three: first, that “the emanci- 
pation of labor” must be effected by the laborers’ themselves ; 
secondly, that ‘the subjection of labor to capital is the source of 
all servitude, political, moral, and material ;” thirdly, that the 
remedy is “ solidarity between all laborers in all trades and coun- 
tries.” Nothing could have been better devised for their purpose, 
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namely, to gain power first, and make opinion when power should 
have beaten a path for it. So much as the above would “ take” 
everywhere with the class addressed, would not be sufficient to 
alarm the governments, and would be sufficient to indicate di- 
rection for the initiated. 

The scheme of organization was this: special Associations to 
be formed everywhere ; several Associations to constitute a Sec- 
tion ; several Sections a Federation, with a Federal Council ; and 
all the federations to make up the International, Society. Each 
Section, — or body of the second degree, — should yearly choose 
two delegates, one to the aforesaid Federal Council, the other to an 
annual Congress of the whole body; while this Congress would 
every year choose a Central Committee or Directory, in which, 
save during the few days of its own sitting, the sovereign power 
would lodge. Thus the General Association was, in theory, to 
be ruled by a government issued from an election of two degrees. 
But as Villetard, whom we here follow, well says, all has in prac- 
tice gone just the other way. That Central Committee is always 
the clique of hardened communists in London, and the initiative 
proceeds invariably from them. Perhaps this also was foreseen, 
and was an essential part of the grand design. 

The first Congress was appointed to assemble the following 
year at Brussels. As the time approached, however, the leaders 
saw themselves unprepared for a public exhibition ; upon some 
pretext, therefore, of unfriendliness in the Belgian government, 
they assigned 1866 and Geneva as the time and place of meeting. 

Then and there the event came off. Moderation was still the 
cue. So the subjects proposed were such as the labor of women 
and children in manufactories, reduction of the hours of labor, 
relations between labor and capital, obligation of all to work with 
the hands, evils of standing armies, etc. An attempted demon- 
stration against Russia and in favor of Poland failed; a proposal 
to discuss the effect of religious ideas was quietly let fall. Trade 
unions, however, were denounced, as occupied too exclusively 
with their own affairs, instead of “acting against the capitalist 
system itself.” On the other hand, codperative societies of work- 
ingmen were approved. 

The next year at Lausanne. Still no outspoken communism, 
but a significant advance, nevertheless. Here cod perative associa- 
tions were condemned, as merely adding another element to the 
existing competition. They tend, it was said, “to create a 
fourth estate having beneath it a fifth more miserable yet.” It 
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was esteemed unjust that a number of laborers should work to- 
gether for their own profit, thus using their superior skill and 
industry to the disadvantage of others, less skillful or less dili- 
gent. ‘ The social transformation,” said the Congress, ‘can be 
effected in a radical and definitive fashion only by means which 
operate on the whole of society.” Codperative associations are 
not “ societies of resistance ;” they merely compete with capital, 
instead of subverting it; in a word, they confiscate nothing for 
the benefit of the ‘“‘ whole of society.” What, then, are they 
good for? Beyond this very significant denunciation, the second 
Congress demanded that ‘ the State be made proprietor of means 
of transportation and circulation, in order to annihilate the mo- 
nopoly of great companies which, by subjecting the laboring 
class to their arbitrary laws, attack at once the dignity of man 
and individual liberty.” 

So far, feints and movements for vantage ground. But the 
year following, at Brussels, where the third Congress met, the as- 
sault came in earnest, A resolution, adopted and proposed by 
the managing committee, declared that all quarries, mines, rail- 
ways, canals, telegraphic lines, and forests belong of right to “ the 
social collectivity.” Upon so much confiscation the Congress, it 
proved, was unanimously agreed. A resolution followed, pro- 
posed and sanctioned by the same committee, declaring further 
that all arable land is of right “collective property.” Here 
some division arose. A minority requested modestly that the res- 
olution should be put over to the next Congress, that time for 
consideration might be afforded to such as had insufficiently re- 
flected upon the subject. The majority refused to yield even so 
much. The resolution was carried by a vote of thirty delegates 
to four, while fifteen withheld their suffrages. 

The Congress of 1869 assembled at Bale; and here a still fur- 
ther revelation of ultimate purposes was made. The managing 
committee brought forth a set of resolutions, denouncing private 
inheritance, in any shape or degree whatsoever, as an “ iniquity 
which menaces all social right ;”” and they proposed for the sanc- 
tion of the general body the following: “ Resolved, that the right 
of inheritance must be completely and radically abolished, and 
that this abolition is one of the most indispensable conditions to 
the emancipation of labor.” Thirty-three delegates voted for 
this resolution and twenty-three against it, while seventeen re- 
mained neutral. Here is an apparent increase of dissent, as ex- 
plicit communism is more and more approached. Unhappily, 
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what might seem a hopeful token, turns out quite illusory, when 
more closely regarded. The contest was only between rival 
schemes of confiscation, the one open and avowed, the other 
thinly disguised, but too thinly to deceive. 
The two parties took the name respectively of ‘ Collectivists ” 
and ‘ Mutualists.” The former are communists pure and simple ; 
the extinction of private property is their avowed aim. As to 
the “ Mutualists,” whose leader, M. Tolain, claimed afterwards 
before the French courts that he had in this body “ defended the 
principle of private property,” — their plan is a very pretty one 
indeed. It is this: all interest paid shall be just so much toward 
discharge of the principal; all house-rent paid, just so much 
‘toward the purchase of the house ; all payment, in fine, for the 
use of any property whatsoever shall go toward a transfer of title. 
For example, I hire $1,000 at 7 per cent. interest, and pay the 
interest at the year’s end. Now my debt is not $1,000, but $923. 
I hire a house worth $5,000, and pay $500 yearly rent. After 
one payment, I own one tenth of the house; after occupying it 
and paying rent for ten years, am full owner. So with lands, 
ships, machinery, or whatever one desires the use of ; he buys 
them by simply paying for a limited period a fair allowance for 
their use. It may be asked who would lend money, build houses, 
purchase and let machinery, etc., on these terms? Of course a 
compulsory law would be required to give the plan effect. And 
so this is not only a scheme of confiscation, but one which no 
less than “ collectivism ” implies a robbery by physical force. 
Now, that is the extreme conservatism of the International ! 
Confiscation, therefore, is its avowed creed, and a creed to which 
all, without exception, subscribe. There is a difference, however, 
as to methods. All agree upon the direct confiscation of quar- 
ries, mines, forests, railroads, canals, etc. The major number 
would, still further, confiscate all arable land and all inheritances. 
For this portion of the programme, the minority substitute a 
continuous confiscation, to be accomplished by the fine device of 
causing all consideration for the use of property to extinguish the 
title of the owner. That the originators of the association hold 
opinions, and are prepared for measures yet more extreme, is 
known from their own mouths ; that they are sustained by no in- 
considerable portion of their constituents, might be shown by 
citations from the press of the International, and by other evi- 
dence. We choose to determine the position of the society from 
its own official records and official action, and to hold it responsi- 
ble for no more. 
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The Congress of 1870, which was to have proposed, in addi- 
tion to the above, and among other the like ameliorations, the in- 
stant repudiation of all public debt, could not sit, the war inter- 
yening. But, as Villetard says, “it was opened in March, 1871, 
at the Hotel de Ville, taking now the name of the Commune of 
Paris.” That the work of the Commune was tts work is, at this 
date, past doubt. Past doubt it is, too, that the official leaders 
were not taken by surprise, and led into unconsidered action. 
Marx and his immediate associates have long known well, as the 
manifesto issued in 1850 proves, that their plans were to be con- 
summated only by a social war such as the world has never yet 
seen, and that the seal of their success must be set in blood, if at 
all. How else could such schemes of confiscation be effectuated ? 
The purposes of the organization are simply and avowedly pred- 
atory; and, taken at the very mildest, they look to depredation 
on such a scale as only war and carnage can accomplish. The 
leaders were fools not to recognize this. They are not fools, but 
only mad ; and there is method in their madness. 

We have thus passed hastily in review a socialistic agitation, 
which, dating from Babeuf, is now seventy-seven years old, and 
of which the International is but the last, most extensive, and 
most skillfully organized exponent. What has come of all this? 
What has it done for civilization in general and for the laborer in 
particular ? 

First, it has given Europe two Napoleons. It was Jacobinism 
running to Communism which compelled France, in the last years 
of the preceding century, to choose between endless anarchy, witb 
its horrors too well experienced, and a concentration of power in 
the ablest hands ; and of that came the first empire. It was the 
same thing, more developed, which, half a century later, put be- 
fore the nation the same alternative ; and of that came the sec- 
ond empire. 

Secondly, it has forced up the cost of the necessaries of life 
throughout Europe. The laborer works for wages, and with his 
wages buys the product of labor. The more and better work he 
does for a given sum, the more that sum is worth in the way of 
purchase ; while, on the other hand, the less he gives for his wages 
the less he gets for them. The International, with the general 
movement it represents, has made it his policy and his merit to 
shirk and cheat, giving for his wages the least and poorest equiva- 
lent possible. Once it was his motto: “ A fair day’s work for a 
fair day’s wage.” He has been taught to cast this away and 
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adopt another: “Spoil the enemy.” The enemy he despoils 
seems to be the capitalist, and proves to be himself. He cheats 
his own mouth. Now, it is out of question that the studied war 
of labor upon capital has been attended with a large loss of skill 
and efficiency, and that the purchasing power of wages has been 
lowered in consequence. The International pretends to abolish 
poverty, and only aggravates it; pretends to secure the laborer 
his rights, and only teaches him to put himself in the wrong ; 
pretends to be his grand friend, and makes him his own enemy. 
So much it has done, and, as an offset to this immense mischief, 
nothing. 

There is a great social problem to be solved; this, namely: 
‘** How to bring labor and capital, between which there is now a 
class-separation, into relations of social sympathy and unity?” 
For this the International has substituted another: ‘* How enable 
labor to subdue and confiscate capital.” That mode of stating 
the question has converted what was but a social cleft into pas- 
sionate antagonism, with, on one side, bitter hatred and injury 
that recoils upon the doer. If the experience of three quarters 
of a century can prove anything, it has proved that this line of 
policy leads to vast evil and to no good. 








LEGISLATION IN RELATION TO PHARMACY. 


READ AT THE GENERAL MEETING IN Boston, May 15, 1873. By Proresson GEORGE 
F. H. Markor. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — Modern Pharmacy has been de- 
fined as the art of selecting, preserving, preparing, and combin- 
ing medicinal substances, and of dispensing them for use. 

Those who practice this art are known by the names of phar- 
macists, pharmaceutists, or apothecaries,— these terms being 
quite synonymous. The term druggist being properly applied to 
the merchant who simply deals in drugs, and does not necessarily 
require any special scientific knowledge to pursue his calling. A 
fair amount of information in regard to the grades and varieties 
of the more important articles usual to the drug market, together 
with a good business education, is all that the druggist, properly 
so-called, needs, to successfully ply his vocation. A pharmacist 
is or should be an educated and properly qualified practitioner 
of the Art of Pharmacy. Since in the pursuit of his avocation 
he buys and sells drugs, he is a druggist; yet to skillfully per- 
form all the duties required of him by the physician and by the 
demands of the public, he must be much more than a mere 
dealer in drugs. 

To the pharmacist is intrusted the care of all the potent 
agents that are used by the physician to alleviate human suffer- 
ing. It is a matter of the highest importance that every means 
that knowledge and skill can suggest be used to secure the 
proper quality and genuineness in his merchandise, to fit it for its 
ultimate uses, and to guard it from accidental and criminal mis- 
application. Disease is the common lot of mankind, and every 
man, woman, and child-must, sooner or later, require more or less 
service from the pharmacist for the preparation of the medicines 
directed by the physician. 

Without a properly qualified pharmacist to skillfully compound 
his prescriptions, the physician is liable to have his best efforts 
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. baffled at every point. The public, whose health and even life 
so often depend on the pharmacist’s fitness to accurately per- 
form the duties of his profession, shou!d imperatively demand 
the proper qualifications for the skillful practice of his art. How 
different are the facts of the case! Nothing can exceed the ut- 
ter indifference of the public on this subject, which so clesely con- 
cerns the physical well-being of every individual in the commu- 
nity. While the public has failed to recognize the importance of 
providing for the thorough training and liberal education of 
those who practice pharmesy, the leading men in the profession 
have been keenly alive to its necessity. This is especially true 
in the large cities of the United States, where the leading phar- 
macists have united themselves into incorporated bodies, which 
are known as Colleges of Pharmacy, having schools under their 
control, where systematic instruction is given in those branches of 
science, required for the skillful and accurate practice of the 
art. A brief account of these colleges of pharmacy will serve 
to give some idea of the useful work they have performed in 
the past, and the powerful influence they are at present bring- 
ing to bear to elevate the standard of pharmacial education in 
this country. 

The Philadelphia College of Pharmacy is the oldest, benieat, 
most wealthy, and hence most influential local pharmaceutical or- 
ganization in this country. It was instituted in 1821, and incor- 
porated in 1822. At the last session of its school it had a class 
of about three hundred pupils, ninety-four of whom graduated 
at the last commencement. 

The College of Pharmacy of the City of New York was or- 
ganized in 1829, chartered in 1831. A class of about one hun- 
dred and seventy-five students attended the lectures of its course 
of instruction during the past session, thirty-three of whom re- 
‘ceived their degrees at the annual commencement, March 31, 
1873. 

The Massachusetts College of Pharmacy was instituted in 
1823, and incorporated in 1852. During the session of 1872-73, 
eighty-six students attended the lectures, six of whom had the 
degree of Graduate in Pharmacy conferred upon them at the 
Commencement, on the evening of May 7, 1873, in this city. 

The Maryland College of Pharmacy, situated in Baltimore, 
conferred its degree on eight graduates at the close of its last 
session. 


The Chicago College of Pharmacy, in spite of the loss of all 
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its property by the great fire, reopened its school of Pharmacy - 
with a large class in attendance, and conferred its Diploma on 
three graduates at the end of the session of 1872-73. 

In addition to schools above named, the St. Louis College of 
Pharmacy had twenty-three pupils, seven graduates. The Cin- 
cinnati College of Pharmacy fifty-one pupils, ten graduates. The 
cities of Louisville, Ky., and Washington, D. C., have each 
started schools of pharmacy under the charge of able professors, 
and doubtless will succeed in bringing up the standard of phar- 
maceutical education in the districts in which they are located. 

‘All the regular colleges of pharmacy unite in requiring the 
following qualifications for graduation: Every person upon whom 
a diploma is conferred, must be of good moral character, must 
have arrived at the age of twenty-one years, have attended 
two courses of lectures on each of the following subjects : Chem- 
istry, Theory and Practice of Pharmacy, Materia Medica, and 
Botany. He must also have served during a period of not less 
than four years with a person or persons qualified to conduct the 
business of a pharmacist in actual performance of the practical 
work of the laboratory and the dispensing counter, of which fact 
he must produce satisfactory proof to the board of examiners. 
He must also produce an original thesis or dissertation upon some 
subject of pharmacy, chemistry, materia medica, or some of the 
branches of science closely connected therewith. The candidate 
must pass written examinations by each of the professors, and 
finally, both written and oral examinations, before they are eli- 
gible to receive the degree of Graduate in Pharmacy. 

A few medieal sehools give pharmaceutical degrees, but as 
these schools confer their degrees without requiring any actual 
experience or service in the practical details of the shop, the di- 
plomas so conferred are not recognized by the regular colleges of 
pharmacy controlled by pharmacists. No diplomas are recog- | 
nized by the last named colleges save those that are granted on 
the basis of four years actual practice in a dispensing or so-called 
retail drug store, under the preceptorship of a reputable pharma- 
cist. The regularly trained pharmacists of the United States are 
eager to use every proper means to advance the cause of pharma- 
cial education. This is well proved by the constantly increasing 
number of local associations, having for their object the spread of 
scientific knowledge, and the limitation of the practice of phar- 
macy to those who have been educated for its pursuit. 

The American Pharmaceutical Association is a national or- 
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ganization, holding annual meetings. Its twenty-first annual 
meeting will be held in the city of Richmond, Va. All the local 
pharmaceutical associations and colleges of pharmacy on this 
continent are entitled to send five delegates, the delegates becom- 
ing members for that year. It has a membership of about one 
thousand of the best and most influential pharmacists from all 
sections of the Union, not a few of whom hold high rank among 
the scientific men of the country. 

The following extracts from the constitution of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association will serve to show the useful nature 
of the work it endeavors to perform : — 

“Its aim shall be to unite the educated and reputable pharma- 
ceutists and druggists of the United States in the following objects : 
To improve and regulate the drug market, by preventing the im- 
portation of inferior, adulterated, or deteriorated drugs, and by 
detecting and exposing home adulteration. To encourage proper 
relations between druggists, pharmaceutists, physicians, and the 
people at large, which shall promote the public welfare and tend 
to mutual strength and advantage. To improve the science and 
the art of pharmacy, by diffusing scientific knowledge among 
apothecaries and druggists, fostering pharmaceutical literature, 
developing talent, stimulating discovery and invention, and en- 
couraging home production and manufacture in the several 
departments of the drug business. To regulate the system of 
apprenticeship and employment, so as to prevent, as far as practi- 
cable, the evils flowing from deficient training: in the responsible 
duties of preparing, dispensing, and selling medicines. To sup- 
press empiricism, and to restrict the dispensing and sale of medi- 
cines to regularly educated druggists and apothecaries. To cre- 
ate and maintain a standard of professional honesty equal to the 
amount of our professional knowledge, with a view to the highest 
good and the greatest protection of the public.” 

The sentiments expressed in the above quotations from the Con- 
stitution of the ‘“* American Pharmaceutical Association,” fairly 
represent the opinions and feelings of the educated pharmacists of 
the United States. Many of the local associations have incor- 
porated these sentiments into their codes of ethics, as the princi- 
ples that should guide the members in their intercourse with 
each other, and to govern their relations with the physician and 
the public. From the above statements it will be seen that the 
pharmacists themselves have done and are still doing very much 
to elevate the practice of their art to its proper place among the 
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professions ; it is their aim to obtain for the American Pharma- 
cist the same standing among scientific men that is accorded to 
the practitioner of the: pharmaceutic art in Continental Europe 
—where pharmacy has long been fostered and protected by 
wise and efficient laws. Pharmacy should not and cannot be 
made an unrestricted trade open to every impostor, and to the 
dangerous incompetency of ignorant men. Free trade in phar- 
macy means to subject the lives and well-being of our fellow men 
to a most detrimental imposition ; it means to pass unheeded the 
accumulated results attained by the centuries of toil and patient 
scientific research that have given to this age its infinite advan- 
tage in all that concerns the sanitary condition of the people. 

The pharmacist must be made responsible to the government 
and the law. Pharmacy is not merely a business pursuit, but an 
office of public trust, and as such its practice should be conducted 
in accordance with all the requirements for the public good, and 
with the most advanced and intelligent public opinion. The 
best interests of humanity call for speedy reform in this most im- 
portant branch of sanitary science. The urgent necessity for 
efficient laws regulating the practice of pharmacy and the sale of 
poisons, and for preventing the misuse and adulteration of drugs, 
has been a subject upon which the ablest men in our profession 
have bestowed much careful thought, much earnest labor. To 
the influence of the American Pharmaceutical Association and 
the local colleges of pharmacy, may be fairly referred pretty 
nearly all that has’been done in the way of efficient pharmaceut- 
ical legislation in this country. In the year 1868, a committee 
was appointed by the American Pharmaceutical Association to re- 
port “‘a draft of a law” to regulate the practice of pharmacy 
and the sale of poisons, and to prevent the adulteration of drugs 
and medicines. The committee to whom the matter was referred, 
produced a draft for the proposed law at the seventeenth Annual 
Meeting of the Association, held in Chicago, September 1869. 
This draft was brought forward and adopted by the Association,. 
not as the most perfect that could be proposed, but as embodying 
the principles and opinions of the Association. 

The proposed law recognized all persons actually in business on 
their own account at the passage of the act, as entitled to be en- 
tered as registered pharmacists. All persons not then in business 
on their own account were to be subjected to an examination, or 
become Graduates in Pharmacy, before they could become regis- 
tered pharmacists. The title “registered pharmacist” was ap- 
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plied to those actually in business on their own account. The 
title “« Registered Assistant in Pharmacy” could be obtained by 
all “ Graduates in Pharmacy,” and examined practicing assistants 
in pharmacy. All employés in pharmaceutical establishments 
were regarded as apprentices until after they had graduated at a 
college of pharmacy, or had passed an examination before the 
Pharmaceutical Board ; such then became practicing assistants. 
The titles graduate and practicing assistant in pharmacy, con- 
ferred a certain standing in law, hence a certain responsibility. 
Those who were neither graduates nor examined practicing assist- 
ants, were considered by the law apprentices. Graduates and 
examined assistants could become registered pharmacists by open- 
ing stores on their own account. The graduate in pharmacy 
could become a registered pharmacist by simply exhibiting his 
diploma, while a practicing assistant in pharmacy could accept 
any situation in any State, but could not take charge or become a 
proprietor of a store without being examined again. Proprie- 
tors of stores were compelled to register annually. The Phar- 
maceutical Board provided for by the law was to be appointed by 
the Governor out of nominations made .to him by the several 
pharmaceutical organizations, and the registration was to be un- 
der the direction of that Board; it was also made one of its 
duties to prosecute all persons guilty of violating any of the pro- 
visions of this law. The Registrar was to be appointed by the 
Governor. It was his duty to publish annually an official regis- 
ter of pharmacists which would serve as a valuable list of those 
authorized by law to prosecute the responsible business of dis- 
pensing medicines and poisons. Practicing physicians and whole- 
sale druggists and country store-keepers located three miles from 
any registered pharmacist, were excepted from the action of the 
law, but the latter were required to take out licenses as retailers 
of poisons, and likewise provided means for the conviction and 
punishment of adulterators of drugs and medicines. 

After a very full discussion of the proposed law, in which pretty 
nearly every prominent member of the Association took part, 
the following resolutions, offered by Dr. Edward R. Squibb, were 
adopted by the Association : — 

“1, Resolved, That the draft of a law to regulate the practice 
_of Pharmacy, proposed by the Committee of the Association ap- 
pointed for that purpose, be accepted and published in the pro- 
ceedings of the Association, as being one method whereby the 
objects of this body in regard to that subject might be attempted, 
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and that as a method which embraces many useful details, ar- 
ranged with great care and labor, it is recorded and published as 
. well adapted to be useful to the legislatures of the different 
States of the Union, whenever they may see fit to respond to the 
earnest desire and call of this Association and of the community 
at large for enactments upon this subject. ) 

“2. Resolved, That the difficulties of constructing a form of a 
law proper to be indorsed and recommended by this Association, 
for general application in all the States, are such that we must be 
satisfied with enunciating the broad principles which in our judg- 
mentrshould direct all legislation upon this important subject. 

“3. Resolved, That we see with alarm and regret the rapid in- 
crease of accidents which occur from mistakes and mismanage- 
ment in dispensing medicinal substances, and that we earnestly 
desire to see these casualties checked and controlled. 

“4, Resolved, That we regard the ignorance and irresponsibility 
of many who engage in the practice of pharmacy without proper 
qualification as the principal cause of such casualties. 

“5, Resolved, That a proper degree of education and qualifica- 
tion should be secured by law, and that all proper measures for 
educating and qualifying persons for duties so important should 
receive more encouragement and protection from the law than 
they have hitherto done. 

“6. Resolved, That the report of the committee, embracing the 
proposed draft of a law, of the action had in this Association 
upon the report, and of these resolutions, be printed in pamphlet 
form, and ten copies be sent to the governors of the different 
States of the United States.” 

By this action the pharmacists of the United States, through 
the medium of their national association, put themselves upon 
record as strongly in favor of proper legislation regulating the 
practice of pharmacy. 

With the exception of the few places in which “ pharmacy 
laws”’ are in force, there is no civilized country in which the 
community are so largely and so dangerously exposed to criminal 
incompetence, and to the long train of evils that follow in the 
track of the unrestricted assumption of the duties of the physi- 
cian and the pharmacist by the numberless quacks and mounte- 
banks who pollute the public prints with their obscene advertise- 
ments, luring. by fair promises of assistance those whom folly or 
misfortune has made the subject of disease, and who only too 
often find themselves the victims of these human vultures, robbed 
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of their money and left with ruined health to drag out the rem- 
nant of their miserable lives, a burden and a disgrace to the com- 
munity that suffers such things. 

The law proposed by the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion was based on the British Pharmacy Act of 1868. That law 
was the result of the earnest and persistent appeals of the Phar- 
maceutical Society of Great Britain to Parliament for the pas- 
sage of a law compelling the registration, and providing for the 
education of those who engaged in the practice of pharmacy. 

The Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain was established 
in 1841, “for the purpose of advancing Chemistry and Pharmacy, 
and promoting a uniform system of education of those who carry 
on the business of chemists and druggists, and to provide a fund 
for the relief of the distressed members and associates of the So- 
ciety and their widows and orphans.” 

After the incorporation of the Society by Royal Charter in 
1843, the by-laws of the Society required all persons seeking ad- 
mission into the Society, except those in business on their own 
account before the date of the charter (February 18, 1843), to 
pass an examination prior to admission, and fixing a date after 
which even this exemption should not be granted. The quali- 
fications made imperative by the Act of 1852 were then, as they 
now are by the Pharmacy Act 1868, the passing of an examina- 
tion in the subjects of chemistry, pharmacy, materia medica, 
and. botany, with the practical manipulations of the dispensing 
counter and of the laboratory; also the modes of determining 
the strength and purity of drugs, the tests and antidotes for 
poisons, the doses of ordinary medicines, and a familiarity with 
the language of prescriptions. 

The preamble of the Act of 1852 contains the following: 
“ Whereas it is expedient to prevent ignorant and incompetent 
persons from assuming the title of, or pretending to be, pharma- 
ceutical chemists, or pharmaceutists in Great Britain, or members 
of the said Pharmaceutical Society, to that end it is desirable that 
all persons, before assuming such title, should be duly examined 
as to their skill and knowledge by competent persons, and that a 
register should be kept of such persons.’ 

Parliament in 1852 refused to place any restrictions on the sale 
of drugs, or the dispensing of prescriptions; but by legally es- 
tablishing a distinction between qualified and unqualified persons, 
and giving titles which the public might recognize, it afforded 
a useful degree of safety i in this important matter, and was a nota- 
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ble advance in this department of sanitary reform. To the Par- 
liament of 1868 belongs the honor of completing the work so 
hopefully commenced, and to-day Great Britain enjoys the many 
advantages that flow from a just and wisely administered phar- 
macy law, and the practice of the art is rapidly advancing to the 
same high rank that it holds in all the other European States. 

Those who practice pharmacy in England are divided into 
three classes : — 

1. Pharmaceutical chemists, or those who have passed the 
major examination of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain. 

2. Chemists and druggists consisting of all those druggists 
who were in business on their own account before the passage of 
the Pharmacy Act, or who have passed the minor examination 
of the Pharmaceutical Society. 

3. Apothecaries, or those who hold the diploma given at A poth- 
ecaries’ Hall, and who are permitted to prescribe as well as to dis- 
pense medicines. 

This last class and also the surgeons, very many of whom keep 
open shops or surgeries, are very unpopular with the regular 
M. D.’s and the pharmacists, the opinion being held by the last 
named classes that pharmacy and the practice of physic are dis- 
tinct departments of the science of medicine; that there is range 
enough in each of these professions to give ample scope to the 
most ambitious for distinction, and that either of them call for 
such varied scientific attainments for their skillful practice, that 
either may well form the sole pursuit of even the most able 
students. 

There is no valid reason for the practitioners of one of these 
professions to invade the domain of the other. It is the firm 
conviction in the minds of the most distinguished physicians and 
the ablest pharmacists throughout the civiliged world, that those 
who claim at once to fill the position of a competent physician 
and a thoroughly qualified pharmacist, give plain evidence of 
their presumption rather than proof of the extent of their acquire- 
ments. 

The action of the American Pharmaceutical Association in 
sending to the authorities in the different States of the Union 
copies of a draft of a proposed law for the regulation of the 
practice of pharmacy, was soon followed by practical and benefi- 
cial results. There can be no doubt that ghe laws enacted in 
several of the States owe their existence to the influence of that 
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action on the part of the Association. Not only the principles, 
but in a great measure the technical execution of the draft of 
the committee of 1869 were adopted, and hence we owe to the 
gentlemen composing that committee thanks for the important 
and excellent labor they performed in advancing the subject of 
pharmacial legislation. To Prof. John M. Maisch, the accom- 
plished chairman of that committee, is especially due the credit 
of a vast amount of work in this direction, and it is not too much 
to say that he has done more to advance this important cause 
than any other single individual in the United States. 

In 1870, the Legislature of Rhode Island passed a Pharmacy 
Act, based upon the law proposed by the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, but much more simple in its provisions. 

The Maryland Legislature, on the petition of the Maryland 
College of Pharmacy, seconded by like petitions signed by the 
physicians and many of the most influential citizens of Baltimore, 
passed “ An Act to prevent incompetent persons from conduct- 
ing the business of druggist and apothecary in the city of Bal- 
timore.” 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania passed “ An Act to prevent 
and punish the publication of obscene advertisements and the 
sale of noxious medicines.” The enforcement of this act has 
proved a powerful check on the success of a dangerous form of 
quackery. 

In 1871, the Province of Ontario, Dominion of Canada, passed 
the law known as the “ Pharmacy Act of 1871.” It is much 
like the ‘* British Pharmacy Act.” 

In 1871, the Legislature of the State of New York passed the 
infamous “ Irving Drug Law,” by which the city and the drug 
trade of New York were swindled out of many thousand dollars 
for the sole benefit of a commission appointed and controlled by 
the Tammany Ring. This law, so obnoxious and unjust, was 
denounced by the entire pharmaceutical press, and resulted in 
uniting the several pharmaceutical associations of New York City, 
under the lead of the College of Pharmacy of the city of New 
York, in a determined and finally successful effort for its repeal 
at the next session of the legislature. 

In 1871, the Legislature of Virginia passed a law “ regulating 
the sale of poisons.” 

During the year 1872, efficient pharmacy acts were passed for 
the city of New York, for Philadelphia, for San Francisco, and 
the Baltimore law was amended and made more’ comprehensive 
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and perfect in its provisions for the greater protection of the 
public from incompetent apothecaries. 

During the past four years, strong efforts have been made to 
obtain a pharmacy law for Massachusetts, but in every case the 
legislature refused to pass the act proposed by the Judiciary 
Committee of the House. 

Believing that the subject of the legal restriction of the prac- 
tice of pharmacy to properly qualified persons is a matter of such 
great sanitary importance that it may well claim the efforts of 
this Association in its behalf, I most earnestly appeal to its mem- 
bers to join with the educated pharmacists of this city and State 
in demanding from the legislature the passage of a law that will, 
in future, prevent the many abuses that are practiced on the 
public by those who use an honorable calling as a cloak for dis- 
reputable practices. 

In order to give some practical shape to the subject under con- 
sideration, I append a draft for a pharmacy act which I think 
would be approved by the qualified pharmacists of Boston. I 
say of Boston, because I think it will be better to get a pharmacy 
act for the city of Boston before making any attempt to have a 
law for the entire State. This would be following the successful 
example of Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, and San Fran- 
cisco, and be more likely to succeed, because in our past experi- 
ence the main opposition to a pharmacy act has come from the 
country. 


DRAFT OF AN ACT TO REGULATE THE PRACTICE OF PHARMACY AND 
SALE OF POISONS, AND TO PREVENT ADULTERATION IN DRUGS AND 
MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS IN THE CITY OF BOSTON. 

Whereas, The safety of the public is endangered by want of 
care in the sale of poisons, whether to be used as such for legiti- 
mate purposes, or employed as medicines, and dispensed on the 
prescriptions of physicians ; and whereas the power of physicians 
to overcome disease depends greatly on their ability to obtain 
good and unadulterated drugs and skillfully prepared medicines ; 
and whereas the class of persons to which the preparation 
and sale of drugs, medicines, and poisons properly belong, known 
as apothecaries, chemists, and druggists, or pharmacists, should 
possess a practical knowledge of the business and science of phar- 
macy in all its relations ; therefore, 

SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, That the term 
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or name of pharmacists in the meaning and scope of this act 
does mean, embrace, and apply to all persons engaged in vending 
at retail drugs, medicines, and chemicals, for medicinal use, and 
in compounding and dispensing physicians’ prescriptions, either 
_ as owners of stores, or as managing assistants in charge of stores. 

SECTION 2. And be it enacted, That any person who, after the 
passage of this act, does vent or retail drugs, medicines, or chem- 
icals for medicinal use, or compound and dispense physicians’ pre- 
scriptions in the city of Boston, without complying with the re- 
quirements of this act, unless he shall be employed under the 
circumstances contemplated in section 9, shall be deemed guilty 
of misdemeanor, and subject to a penalty or fine of fifty (50) 
dollars for each and every week he shall continue to vend at 
retail drugs, medicines, or chemicals for medicinal use, or com- 
pound and dispense physicians’ prescriptions in the city of Bos- 
ton without complying with all the requirements of this act, said 
penalty or fine to be sued for in the name of the Commissioners 
of Pharmacy and Practical Chemistry appointed under this act, 
and before any court of competent jurisdiction in said city. 
Said penalty to be paid to the treasurer of the Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy for the use of the library of said College. 

SEcTION 3. That the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy shall 
nominate biennially, of the most skilled and competent pharma- 
cists in the city of Boston, ten persons, from amongst whom the 
governor shall appoint three commissioners, whose duty it shall 
be to faithfully and impartially execute or cause to be executed 
all the provisions and requirements of this Act. They shall, 
upon application, and in such manner and such place that they 
may determine, examine each and every person who shall desire 
to engage in vending at retail drugs, medicines, or chemicals 
for medicinal use, or of compounding and dispensing physicians’ 
prescriptions in the city of Boston touching his competency and 
qualifications ; and upon being satisfied that the person so exam- 
ined is competent and qualified to vend at retail drugs, medicines, 
and chemicals for medicinal use, and compound and dispense 
physicians’ prescriptions safely and without jeopardy to the 
health and lives of the people of the city of Boston, they or any 
two of them shall grant such person a certificate of competency 
and register him as a pharmacist. 

SEcTION 4. That the commissioners appointed under this act 
shall be styled and known as the Commissioners of Pharmacy 
and Practical Chemistry, and shall hold office for three years 
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and thereafter, until their successors have been appointed and 
have been qualified; said commissioners shall, within thirty 
days after notification of their appointment, each subscribe to an 
oath before the clerk of the Superior Court of the county of Suf- 
folk, to impartially and faithfully discharge the duties prescribed 
by this act. The position of any commissioner appointed under 
this act who shall fail to so qualify within the time and in man- 
ner named, shall be vacant. The governor shall fill all vacan- 
cies occurring from amongst the persons nominated by the Mas- 
sachusetts College of Pharmacy under section 3 of this act. 

SECTION 5. And be it enacted, That each and every person, 
before commencing to vend at retail drugs, medicines, or chemi- 
cals for medicinal use, or to compound and dispense physicians’ 
prescriptions in the city of Boston as managing owner of a store, 
or as managing assistant of a store, shall register as a pharmacist 
under the provisions of this act. 

SECTION 6. And be it enacted, That every person who shall 
at the time that this act goes into effect be engaged in vending 
at retail, drugs, medicines, and chemicals for medicinal use, and 
compounding and dispensing physicians’ prescriptions in the city 
of Boston, shall be entitled to registration under this act, if ap- 
plication be made therefor to the Commissioners of Pharmacy 
and Practical Chemistry within sixty days after the passage of 
this act, and after the payment of the registration fee. 

SECTION 7. And be it enacted, That said Commissioners of 
Pharmacy and Practical Chemistry shall demand and receive 
from each applicant for certificate of competency whom they ex- - 
amine, five dollars for each examination ; and shall likewise be 
entitled to demand and receive one dollar from every person 
whom they register or re-register ; the money received under the 
provisions of this section shall be used and applied by said com- 
missioners to defray the expenses accruing or arising under this 
act. 

SECTION 8. And be tt enacted, That every person holding a 
diploma from a regular chartered and recognized college or 
school of pharmacy, based upon a full apprenticeship of four 
years as a pharmacist, and who presents satisfactory evidence of 
these facts to the said Commissioners of Pharmacy and Practical 
Pharmacy, shall be deemed competent, and entitled to register 
as a pharmacist. 

SECTION 9. And be enacted, That in case of the death of a 
registered pharmacist doing business in the city of Boston, the 
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business of the said pharmacist may be continued by his heirs, 
executors, or administrators, for the benefit of said heirs for a 
period of six months, after which time, if the business be con- 
ducted by said heirs, executors, or administrators, they must 
employ a registered pharmacist to conduct it. 

SEcTION 10. Nothing contained in this shall apply to, or in 
any manner whatever interfere with the business of any practi- 
tioner of medicine who does not keep open shop for the retailing, 
dispensing, or compounding of medicines and poisons, nor pre- 
vent him from administering or supplying to his patients such 
articles as may seem to him fit and proper; nor shall it interfere 
with the making and dealing in proprietary remedies (popularly 
called patent medicines) ; nor shall it interfere with the business 
of wholesale dealers. 

SEcTION 11. And be it enacted, That this act shall take effect 
from the date of its passage. 


The above draft of a Pharmacy Act for the city of Boston is 
based upon the Baltimore Pharmacy Act at present in success- 
ful operation in that city. I feel quite confident that the pro- 
visions of this proposed law would meet with the hearty approval 
of all the intelligent pharmacists of Boston, and would result in 
giving far greater security to the people of Boston in regard to 
the important subject which has been discussed in this paper. 


Boston, May, 1873. 














GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Unver this head there has been printed in the previous Journals, 
information relative to the various subjects coming under the head of 
Social Science, and a catalogue of its current literature. Since the 
publication of the last number, the Association has had no secretary to 
collect this information, and we are therefore able to give but very 
little. 


Joun Stuart Mitit.— By the death of this eminent man, which 
took place at Avignon, on the 8th of May last, this Association has met 
a great loss. In 1865, he was elected a corresponding member, and he 
accepted the office, by a cordial letter dated March 5, 1866. Every- 
thing in this country interested him, for he saw that the great moral and 
political truths, to the investigation of which he had devoted himself, 
were here to be subjected to the freest experiment. He congratulated 
us upon the attempt to form an association for the more careful consid- 
eration of these truths, and he offered to assist us in any way in his 
power. Such an opportunity was not to be lost and he was freely con- 
sulted. 

We are indebted to him for a careful list of the literature of Political 
and Social Science. He gave advice as to a higher education in Juris- 
prudence, a subject which came before the Association in 1870. It was 
owing to his kind services that two of our officers had long personal 
interviews in London with Sir Henry Sumner Maine, in relation to this 
matter. We were about to request Mr. Mill to prepare a paper on the 
importance of the science of Jurisprudence for our next general meeting 
when we heard of his death. 

His letters urged the necessity of higher education in this as in every- 
thing else, as will be seen by the extracts which are given below. 

In 1868, the late secretary of the Association, Mr. Villard, with the 
consent of the executive committee, invited Mr. Mill to visit the United 
States, as our guest. This he was unable to do. His various letters in 
answer to the invitation exhibit that conscientious and severe care of his 
time and opportunities by which his whole life was characterized. In 
one dated January 19, 1869, he writes : — 


‘“‘ Few things could be more flattering to me than the high honor of such an 
invitation from such a body ; and your letter also contains proposals of a pecu- 
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niary nature on such a scale of liberality as to convert a visit to the United 
States from an expensive pleasure into a source of great personal profit. 

““The shortness however of life, and the numerous unexecuted literary 
projects which the public duties in which the greater part of my life has been 
occupied have left on my hands, and which require all the leisure of my 
remaining years for their fulfillment, admonish me of the necessity of dividing 
such time as I am able to dispose of between these undertakings and a rest 
much more complete than would be afforded by a journey such as that to 
which I am so flatteringly invited. 

‘¢ These are considerations which compel me to decline an invitation so 
honorable, and which, if I had more leisure and a greater number of years in 
prospect, would have been so welcome to me.’’ 


It gives us pleasure to state that we could in some degree reciprocate 
his services. 

Several of Mr. Mills’ friends visited America, bringing letters of intro- 
duction to officers of the Association. Through the kindness of our 
members in various parts of the country we were able to assist their 
observations and studies in many ways. 

In 1869 we caused to be prepared, at his special request, for his friend, 
Mr. David Watson, a very careful report on the practical working of 
vote by ballot in this country, to be used before a committee of parlia- 
ment. 

In 1869 a committee of the department of education was appointed 
for the purpose of considering the question of art in education. It 
was agreed that much could be done in this direction by a proper 
adornment of the public schools with carefully selected photographs and 
casts. 

An extensive correspondence was carried on with persons in Europe 
on this subject. Mr. Mill took much interest in it, and his letters did 
not a little to determine us to attempt the experiment which was made 
in the Boston High School for Girls. 

In his letter of October 28, 1869, he argues so forcibly about it, and 
gives so interesting an incident in his own life that we print it below: — 


“ The multiplication of casts of the finest works of ancient sculpture is very 
useful as one among many means of educating the public eye. Both in art 
and in nature, a certain degree of familiarity is necessary, not merely to the 
intellectual appreciation, but to the enjoyment of the higher kinds of beauty. 
Every one who takes pleasure in a simple tune has the capacity of fully enjoy- 
ing Weber and Beethoven, but very often he derives little or no pleasure 
from a first hearing of them. It is a great mistake to think that children are 
not benefited by living and growing up among models of beauty. They are, on 
the contrary, more benefited than any one else, though not, at the time, con- 
scious of the benefit. I can trace a great influence in my own development to 
the accident of having passed several years of my boyhood in one of the few 
old abbeys which are still inhabited, instead of a mean and graceless modern 
house, and having at the same time and place been familiar with the tapes- 
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tries from Raphael’s cartoons, which peopled my imagination with graceful 
and dignified forms of human beings. 

‘¢ There is a great want of this training of the perceptions and taste in our 
modern societies, but it is not by any one help or stimulus that the want can 
be supplied. The great desideratum in America, and, though not quite in an 
equal degree, I may say in England too, is the improvement of the higher 
education. America surpasses all countries in the amount of mental cultiva- 
tion which she has been able to make universal; but a high average level is 
not everything. There are wanted, I do not say a class, but a great number 
of persons of the highest degree of cultivation which the accumulated acquisi- 
tions of the human race make it possible to give them. 

‘¢ From such persons, in a community which knows no distinction of ranks, 
civilization would rain down its influences upon the remainder of society, and 
the higher faculties having been highly cultivated in the most advanced part 
of the public, would give forth products and create an atmosphere that would 
produce a high average of the same faculties in a people so well prepared in 
point of general intelligence as the people of the United States.” 


The old abbey to which he refers was, we suppose, Ford Abbey, 
where he and his father spent much time from 1814 to 1817, with Mr. 
Bentham, the younger Mill being then from eight to eleven years old. 
A very interesting description of this abbey is to be found in chapter 
eighteenth, volume tenth, of Bentham’s works. 

In a letter dated Avignon, January 26, 1870, he writes as follows : — 


‘¢The American Social Science Association will do immense service if it 
makes itself an organ for stimulating the desire and obtaining the means of the 
highest possible education. Stimulating the desire is all that is needed for 
obtaining the means, for there are never wanting, in your country, generous 
men who give large sums to enrich their country with permanent institutions 
which they think useful to it. When opinion shall have been duly prepared, 
persons will probably be found who will be disposed to endow Professorships 
of Jurisprudence and Roman Law at Harvard College and the other Univer- 
sities. 

‘¢ What you say about the new start which the mind of America has been 
led to make by her long and arduous struggle, is exactly what I foresaw from 
almost the very beginning. I wrote in January, 1862, and often said in the 
years following, that, if the war lasted long enough, it would very likely 
regenerate the American people, and I have been seeing more and more 
clearly since it closed, that to a considerable extent it has really done sd, and 
in particular, that reason and right feeling on any public subject has a better 
chance of being favorably listened to, and of finding the national mind open 
to comprehend it, than at any previous time in American history. This great 
benefit will probably last out the generation which fought in the war; and all 
‘depends on making the utmost use of it, for good purposes, before the national 
mind has time to get crusted over with any fresh set of prejudices as nations 
so quickly do.” 


John Stuart Mill may be looked upon as one of the fathers of Social 
Science among the English speaking nations. Every future thorough 
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student of the science must be familiar with his works. It will be well 

for us, if we can continue their severe intellectual method, but still 

better if we can perpetuate the noble moral tone which pervades them. 
J. M. B. 


REporT OF THE Civit Service Commission. To the President :— 
The circumstances under which the members of the Civil Service Com- 
mission were called upon to hold their session, now just brought to a 
close, attracted their early inquiry into the practical administration of the 
rules and regulations thus far, as well as into the immediate prospects 
and probable utility of civil service reform, as now inaugurated. 

Were it not for the facts that some of the members have recently come 
to their places, and that it is the purpose of the Commission to hold an 
early session, at which it is intended to bring the existing rules and regu- 
lations, perhaps somewhat modified in details, into a regular series, we 
Should consider it useful to present, more fully than we now propose to 
do, the results of our inquiries and reflections upon those subjects. 

We now submit a brief report, and therewith several new rules suit- 
able, in our opinion, to be prescribed by the President at this time. 

But before presenting some of the reasons which justify these new 
rules, we wish plainly to declare our conviction that those having the 
duty of enforcing the civil service rules and regulations have brought to 
the discharge of that duty perfect fidelity to the essential principles of 
civil service reform, as well as that degree of vigor which only needs the 
support of an appreciative public opinion to secure the complete enforce- 
ment and vindication of that reform. A change so considerable as it 
proposes in some of our political methods can hardly succeed if not very 
gradually introduced. Even if at once correctly appreciated by public 
opinion, the difficulties of its early stages would not be small; but they 
are greatly increased when so many misconceive both the aims and the 
practical operations of the reform itself. 

The new rules we submit more clearly define some of these aims, and 
we are able, as the result of our investigation, to speak, upon the war- 
rant of the highest authority, as to some of the results of the practical 
operation of the rules in the great departments at Washington, where 
the clearest tests have been obtained. It appears to be the unanimous 
opinion of those at the heads of these departments that there has been a 
decided mitigation, under the operation of such rules, of the serious evils 
that before prevailed and steadily increased. Mere personal importunity 
and partisan intrigue have diminished in the same ratio that individual 
merit and just rules for testing such merit have been made the basis of 
appointments and promotions. The application of these tests has been 
gradually extended as experience has seemed to warrant, and in every 
case with good results. 

In the Department of State, for example, a rigorous system for the 
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examination of applicants for the position of consuls has been put in op- 
eration under the Executive Order of March 14, 1873, and there is every 
reason to believe that incompetent persons will, in a great measure, cease 
to urge themselves upon that branch of the public service, and that those 
who pass the examinations will be competent to serve their country ina 
satisfactory manner. 

In the Patent Office, the results of examination and competition have 
been more skilled ability in places where it was much needed, and more 
capacity in the same number of officials for a prompt and satisfactory 
discharge of their duties. Similar illustrations might be drawn from the 
other departments, if it was our intention to present a full report at this 
time. And one consequence of a fair and full examination into the quali- 
fications of applicants, by boards competent for such duty, has been that 
the heads of departments have had more time to attend to the public 
business, and have only been called upon to make a final selection from 
among a small number, each one of whom had been shown to be among 
the better qualified of the many that pressed for appointments. 

On the other hand, defects have been discovered in the new methods ; 
and some inconvenience — resulting, however, only in pecuniary gain to 
the Government — has been experienced in filling certain places in the 
service in strict conformity to the rules. But none of these impediments 
in the way of success are of a nature which appears difficult to remove, 
and we believe the modifications we now propose will remove most of 
them. 

The most serious obstacles we find to overcome in the discharge of the 
duties to which the President has called us, appear to originate in a mis- 
conception, on the part of many honest people, of the theory and object 
of civil service reform, and in the prejudice and interested opposition it 
may be made to encounter through the selfish exertions of those who 
arraign the motives of the Executive, and attack the reform itself, in the 
interest of mere personal ambition or party aggrandizement. 

We are far from intending to suggest that opposition is confined to 
those governed by interested or unpatriotic motives; for we by no means 
believe such to be the fact. 

But while no man’s opinion upon the merits of the attempt to improve 
our civil service should be regarded as any just test of his honesty or of 
his regard for the public welfare, it is yet plain that political opposition 
and personal interests may attempt to promote their common ends by the 
easy method of attacking the sincerity and predicting the failure of the 
attempt itself. We are convinced that the success of civil service reform 
is to be decided by the intelligent fidelity with which its friends shall 
present its true methods to the popular judgment. When presented 
within their true sphere, as a method and an agency through which the 
appointing power, without invading the proper functions and influence of 
parties under republican institutions, shall be most effectually aided in 
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selecting for official places and in promoting those whose characters, 
abilities, and attainments best qualify them to serve the people, we are 
convinced that fair public examinations to test such qualifications will 
receive the permanent support of the people, as against any method of 
mere personal solicitation or partisan influence for securing office. From 
all such tests, of course, there should be excepted, as the rules now pro- 
vide, the President, the heads of departments, and all those high officers 
who really represent that policy of a party and those principles of a 
campaign which the people have approved; but by no means should there 
be excepted those officers and clerks whose tasks should be performed in 
the same non-partisan, clerical, and faithful manner, whatever principles 
may guide and whatever party-leaders may control the Administration. 

It has been our aim to recognize the right which requires that a victo- 
rious party should be able to name the officers so far down the official 
scale as their principles may justly be involved in fair and honest admin- 
istration, at the same time that we have resisted that pernicious theory 
which insists that every clerk in a public office, no matter how subordi- 
nate or how useful, shall mingle as a partisan in every contest, and go 
out as a matter of course with a retiring head of department. But the 
new rules we submit will show that we do not regard the question of the 
proper duration of the tenure of office or of clerkships, as one with 
which civil service reform, as now inaugurated, has any other than an in- 
direct connection. 

1. The first rule appended aims at securing to the appointing power 
some better evidence of the real qualifications of those, often wholly un- 
worthy, who are importunately, and doubtless sometimes reluctantly, 
pressed for appointments or nominations. It is due to the people that 
those having the duty of nominations should insist on the best evidence 
of fitness; and it will certainly promote the public interests, if those re- 
luctantly compelled to urge candidates upon the appointing power shall 
find some relief in a method which, at the same time, asserts the true 
theory of the Constitution. 

2. The second rule, in substance, declares that the rules and regula- 
tions for improving the civil service are intended neither to restrict the 
right of removal nor to extend the tenure of office ; but leave the execu 
tive responsibility, the rights of Congress, and the interests of the people, 
in that regard, without qualification. If the fact of more competent per- 
sons being found in office shall create a desire to retain them longer, it 
may be presumed no public interest will be thereby injured. 

3. The third rule is intended both to mark out the path of duty before 
any abuse shall arise, and to remove a false and mischievous impression 
known to exist in the public mind, by declaring that the members of the 
Civil Service Commission, and of the Boards of Examiners, have nothing 
to do with procuring nominations, with aiding promotions, or with ad- 
justing political disputes; but are substantia'ly limited to the functions 
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of framing proper rules and regulations and of supervising and conduct- 
ing examinations directed to be held under them. And we desire to bear 
testimony to the ability and integrity with which the examiners have dis- 
charged their respective duties. 

4, The fourth rule relates to a class of females who seek employment 
below the grade of the lowest class of regular clerks, and from among 
whom patriotism and public justice seem to require that selections shall 
be made, after examinations have shown the applicants to be qualified, 
not wholly in reference to attainments and capacity, as shown by compe- 
tition between themselves, but largely in reference to their just claims 
upon public regard; which have arisen by reason of those on whom they " 
were dependent having suffered or died in the public service of the 
nation. 

5. The fifth rule seems to call for no comment. 

6. The sixth rule provides a relief against the delays made unavoid- 
able by reason of the examinations before provided for being only for 
vacancies which had already occurred. Thifrule provides for examina- 
tions in anticipation of vacancies, and will furnish those qualified persons 
from whom such vacancies can at all times be readily filled. 

7. The seventh rule relates to the important subject of examinations 
in places beyond Washington. While the theory that all the offices of 
the government should be bestowed in geographical or arithmetical suc- 
cession among the people of every portion of the Union would lead to 
very undesirable results, if allowed to override the considerations of 
moral and intellectual fitness, it is yet true that the honor of serving the 
nation belongs equally to all of its people, irrespective of residence. The 
method of party and personal promotions to offices gave an undue pro- 
portion of them to importunate men, who lingered about Washington 
and made polities a trade; and so long as all examinations for places in 
the great departments, and in the consular service, shall be confined to 
Washington, it will not be easy to wholly remove this abuse of the old 
system. 

The new rule we propose on this subject will, we think, in a large meas- 
ure furnish a remedy. Inadequacy of funds will, for the present, pre- 
vent examinations at so many places as the reasonable convenience of 
applicants require, but relief from this inconvenience rests with Congress. 
As each of the five districts into which the Union is divided is to be 
taken as a sphere of competition for the purpose of making selections for 
new appointments, every head of department may have the variety of 
qualifications afforded by fifteen eligible persons from whom such ap- 
pointment may be made with due regard to the strictest competition. 
Each of these five districts can by our rule have at least two competitive 
examinations within its own borders during each year. 

Should Congress see fit to moderately: increase its appropriation for 
the civil service, examinations could be made at more places in each dis- 
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trict ; and there can, we think, be little doubt that, in a short time, it 
would be the case here, as it now is in England, that such examinations 
would be sought by worthy young men, for the honor and the business 
advantages of a public recognition of the merit they would demonstrate. 
In that way, a public sentiment would be developed which would sternly 
associate every branch of the public service with a demand and recogni- 
tion of that high personal worth from which it has been, in the public esti- 
mation, so unfortunately separated. It is true the Government should 
not conduct such examinations for mere private ends, but they can be 
easily limited to the public needs, if found too much resorted to. Each 
such examination is to be just as effective for every purpose as an exami- 
nation now is, or hereafter will be, if conducted at Washington. 

In providing for examinations outside of Washington, it should be 
observed that competitions are to be between those who are residents in 
the same district, without regard to where they may be actually exam- 
ined, and that the examination may be allowed in any district to suit the 
convenience of persons desiring the examination. With the order of 
making appointments from residents within the several districts who have, 
through the test of competition, shown themselves to possess the high- 
est merit, the Civil Service Rules in no way interfere, but leave the dis- 
cretion of the appointing power in that regard unrestricted. 

The great difference in the density of population manifestly rendered 
it impossible to even approximate the districts in point of size. Nor was 
it possible, even with great inconvenience of geographical arrangement, 
to bring the same population within each district. It was as undesirable 
as it is impracticable to subdivide States. Disregarding the fractions of 
a thousand in the several States and Territories, the whole population 
may be stated, in round numbers, as shown by the last census, as 38,500,- 
000 ; and this would give 7,700,000 to each district. The first district 
has 7,870,000 ;.the second, 8,204,000 ; the third, 7,906,000; the fourth, 
7,295,000 ; the fifth, 7,284,000. 

If the second district, being that in which Washington is situated, is 
placed at some disadvantage by being given the largest population, it 
should be remembered that the great departments are in that district, and 
they give employment to numerous persons below the grade of those 
officers and regular clerks to which the Civil Service Rules apply. 

It was impossible under the existing appropriations to designate any 
place of district examinations within California or Oregon, even if such 
designation at this time would not, for other reasons, be premature. It 
is a considerable compensation that the residents of those States will 
hardly have any contestants for places in the .custom-houses and other 
federal offices within their borders ; and residents there can be examined 
in any other district. By reason of the great size ofthe fifth district, and 
of the dense population of the first district, and of the fact that there was 
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no one large central city in either of these districts, but were two cities 
in each where there might be local examining boards in existence, it 
was thought most convenient to have the examinations held alternately 
in New York and Boston for the first district, and alternately in Savan- 
nah and Memphis for the fifth district. Much the same reasons demanded 
two places of examination in the third district ; and Cincinnati and Detroit 
seem to be the two most convenient places for that purpose. 

It appeared, however, to be more convenient to limit the examinations 
to St. Louis for the fourth district until they can be extended to the 
Pacific States. 

Under the new rules we have proposed, it will be in the power of the 
head of any custom-house, post-office, or of any other public office in 
either said district, to send any applicant for admission to a place in the 
civil service under him to be examined at either of these district examina- 
tions. But we have not intended, at present at least, to supersede local 
examining boards at such local offices, and they may perhaps be perma- 
nently necessary for examinations for local promotions. It is, however, 
contemplated that one member of the district boards, and possibly two, 
will be selected from the local board of examiners. It is intended 
that it shall be the duty of the chief examiner to properly supervise and 
to bring into uniformity the proceedings of the local examining boards. 

The system of district examinations and competitions has been initiated 
in response to what the Commissioners have reason to regard as a gen- 
eral public demand, and while feeling that its merits can only be deter- 
mined by actual experiment, it is yet established with entire confidence 
in its justice and general adaptation to the public convenience. 

The Commission wish to record the opinion that the examiners gener- 
ally might, with public advantage, give somewhat more weight to the 
evidence of practical capacity for business ; and at a future session, if they 
find it necessary, they propose to prepare a rule, adapted to the estimate 
of such capacity in a just and uniform manner, without at the same time 
opening the door to mere political influence or personal favoritism. 

We ought to bear testimony to the attention and codperation with 
which the Executive and the members of the Cabinet have aided our 
labors ; and the more we have been brought into familiarity with the 
practical bearings of the great principles of individual justice and national 
safety which must be the basis and the sanction of all true methods 
of improving the civil service, and the ampler our opportunities have 
been of measuring the allegiance which such principles command from 
those whom the people have placed at the head of their great affairs, the 
more profound is our impression of the inestimable value of the reform 
itself, and of the solemn obligation of all its friends to leave no means 
untried, during tlfis best opportunity our generation has seen or may 
see, to place that reform upon a sure foundation, and to transmit it in 
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healthy vigor as the greatest political blessing this generation can con- 
fer upon the generations to come. 
Dorman B. Eaton, 
SaMUEL SHELLABARGER, 
Dawson A. WALKER, 
E. B. Entiort, 
JosepH H. BLACKFAN, 
Davin C. Cox. 
Wasuineton, D. C., June 4th, 1873. 


Nore. — The signature of Alexander G. Cattell, one of the members 
of the Civil Service Commission does not appear, in consequence of his 
absence in Europe. 


FurTHER RULES PRESCRIBED BY THE PRESIDENT FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
Civit SERVICE CF THE UNITED STATES AT THE SESSION OF THE CIVIL SERVICE 
ComMIssION AT WASHINGTON, WHICH TERMINATED JUNE 4, 1873. 

Rute 1. It being essential to the public welfare to maintain in the 
Executive the exercise of the power of nomination and appointment 
vested by the Constitution, and thereby to secure that measure of in- 
dependence and separate responsibility which is contemplated by that 
instrument, and it being needful, in making such nominations and ap- 
pointments, that the appointing power should obtain and in the proper 
department preserve the evidence of fitness in reference to which all such 
nominations and appointments should be made; therefore, recommenda- 
tions concerning any nomination or appointment to office or place in the 
civil service cannot be considered unless made in writing, signed by the 
persons making them, setting forth the character of the person recom- 
mended and his qualifications for the office, in reference to which the 
recommendation is made; nor, when the recommendation is by a person 
holding an office or station in or under the Government of the United 
States, can such written recommendation, except when made in response 
to a written request by the officer making the appointment, or in the 
discharge of an official duty imposed by the Constitution or the ‘laws, 
be considered as entitled to any greater weight than if made by such a 
person as a private individual. But this rule shall not apply to recom- 
mendations made by officers as to their own subordinates. 

Rue 2. While it is not the purpose of the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed for the government of the civil service either to restrict the 
power of removal or to extend the tenure of service, such power will not 
be exercised arbitrarily, and therefore applications must not be enter- 
tained by any authority having the duty of nomination or appointment 
for the removal of any person in the civil service, nor will any person 
be removed, for the mere purpose of making a place for any other person. 

Rute 3. To prevent any misapprehension in the public mind in re- 


gard to the functions of the members of the Civil Service Commission and 
10 
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of the members of any board of examiners, it is declared not to be any 
part of the duty or authority of any such member to act upon, take part 
in, or in any way entertain any recommendation, application, or question 
concerning appointments or removals in respect of the civil service, 
otherwise than in the strict discharge of their respective duties as pre- 
scribed by the rules and regulations ; and for the same purpose, it is fur- 
ther declared that the functions of the members of said Commission as to 
the matters aforesaid extend only to the question of the proper rules 
and regulations to be made and to supervising their application, and that 
the functions of the examiners, as to said matters, extend only to pre- 
paring for, conducting, rating, and making reports concerning examina- 
tions required to be made under such rules and regulations. 

Rue 4. The grouping heretofore made for the Executive Depart- 
ments at Washington is hereby modified by striking out the words “ fe- 
male clerks, copyists, and counters, at nine hundred dollars a year,” these 
places being below the grade of clerkships of class one; and all appli- 
cants for such positions. shall be examined in (1) penmanship, (2) copy- 
ing, (3) elements of English grammar, chiefly orthography, and (4) 
fundamental rules of arithmetic, except that mere counters may be ex- 
amined only in the fundamental rules of arithmetic and as to their facil- 
‘ity in counting money; and those found competent by such examination 
shall be reported in the order of their excellence as eligible for appoint- 
ment; and selections may be made by the appointing power, at discre- 
tion, from the list of those so reported, being at liberty to give prefer- 
ence to such as may be justly regarded as having the highest claims to 
public consideration, by reason of loss of support or of property occa- 
sioned by the death or disability of any person in the defense of the 
Union in war, or in any other public service of the Government. And in 
the notices of the examination of females to fill vacancies among those 
last mentioned, it shall be stated as follows: “ That from among all those 
who shall pass a satisfactory examination, the head of the department 
will be at tiberty to select such persons for the vacancies as may be justly 
regarded as having the highest claims to public consideration.” 

Rute 5, The notices to appear at any examinations, other than those 
referred to in the fourth rule of this series, so far as practicable and 
necessary to prevent misapprehension, shall advise female applicants, to 
whom they may be sent, of any limitation which the law or the necessi- 
ties of the public service impose upon such applicants entering the vacan- 
cies for which the examinations are to take place. 

Rute 6. That it shall be the duty of the respective boards of exam- 
iners, on the written request of heads of departments, to hold exami- 
nations in anticipation of vacancies, as well as to fill vacancies, and to 
prepare lists showing the results of competition, so that when any such 
vacancy may happen there shall be those thus shown to be eligible to 
nomination or appointment, from whom the proper selection shall be made 
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according to the provisions of the rules and regulations relating to com- 
petitive examination. And examinations upon like request shall be held 
in reference to vacancies to be filled under the fourth Rule of this series. 

Rute 7. Applicants for appointment as cashiers of collectors of cus- 
toms, cashiers of assistant treasurers, cashiers of postmasters, superin- 
tendents of money-order divisions in post-offices, and other custodians of 
large sums of public money, for whose fidelity another officer has given 
official bonds, may be appointed at discretion: but this Rule shall not 
apply to any appointment to a position grouped below the grade of assist- 
ant teller. 

Rute 8. In cases of defalcation or embezzlement of public money, 
or other emergency calling for immediate action, where the. public service 
would be materially injured unless the vacancy is promptly filled without 
resorting to the methods of selection and appointment prescribed by the 
rules and regulations, or when a vacancy happens at a place remote and 
difficult of access and the methods prescribed for filling it cannot be ap- 
plied without causing delay injurious to the public service, the appoint- 
ment may be made at discretion; but this Rule shall not apply to any 
place which is provided to be filled under the rules of competitive exam- 
ination. 

Rute 9. For the purpose of bringing the examinations for the civil 
service as near to the residences of those desiring to be examined as the 
appropriation at the command of the President will warrant, and for the 
further purpose of facilitating, as far as practicable, the making of selec- 
tions for such service equably from the several portiohs of the Union, 
while at the same time preserving the principle of promoting merit as 
tested by fair competition, it is provided as follows : — 

«l. That the several States and Territories are grouped into five divis- 
ions, to be designated as Civil Service Districts; the said districts to be 
numbered consecutively from one to five, as follows : — 

I. The First District embraces the States of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New York; 
and the examinations therein shall be held alternately at the city of New 
York and the city of Boston, but first at the city of New York. 

II. The Second District embraces the States of New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia; and the examinations therein shall be 
held at Washington. 

III. The Third District embraces the States of Ohio, Michigan, In- 
diana, Wisconsin, and Kentucky ; and the examinations therein shall be 
held alternately at Cincinnati and Detroit, but first at Cincinnati. 

IV. The fourth District embraces the States of Illinois, Missouri, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, California, and Oregon, and 
also all the Territories, except New Mexico and the District.of Colum- 
hia; and the examinations therein shall be held at St. Louis. 
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V. The Fifth District embraces the States of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, and Tennes- 
see, together with the Territory of New Mexico; and the examinations 
therein shall be held alternately at the city of Savannah and the city of 
Memphis, but first at the city of Savannah. 

2. That in each of said districts examinations for admission to the 
civil service, at Washington, shall be conducted as hereinafter provided ; 
and those whose residence is within any such district at the time of filing 
the application for examination shall be regarded as belonging to such 
district in reference both to competition and to appointments; and each 
district shall be treated as a sphere of competition, and those so residing 
therein, wherever examined, shall be regarded as competing only with 
each other; but a person residing in any district may be allowed or 
notified to be examined in any other district. 

3. All applications for examination for service at Washington must 
be addressed to the head of the department at that city which the 
applicant desires to enter, and be in conformity to the previous rules and 
regulations, so far as the same are not modified by this series; and 
every such application must be dated, must give the town or munici- 
pality, as well as the State or Territory, where the applicant has his 
legal residence, and also his post-office address. 

4. Each of the heads of department will cause to be kept in per- 
manent form a register of all such applicants for his department, to be 
called a “register of applicants,” and will cause such applications to be 
preserved on file for convenient reference. 

5. The provisions of the former rules and regulations in reference to 
the examining boards in the departments and in the other local offices in 
the various cities, so far as consistent herewith, are continued until other- 
wise ordered. 

6. The President will employ or designate a suitable person to be 
chief examiner, whose duty it will be, subject to the supervision of the 
Civil Service Commission, to promote uniformity in preparing for, con- 
ducting, reporting, and grading the examinations by said boards, at 
Washington, and to prepare for, attend, supervise, and report the 
examinations herein provided to be held elsewhere than at Wash- 
ington. 

7. The several heads of departments must also cause to be made in 
permanent form, and to be preserved, a “record of persons eligible for 
appointment,” arranging under separate headings those resident in each 
separate district, wherein shall be entered the names of the persons who 
have been examined within twelve months now last past, and who are 
still eligible to nomination or appointment; and to such record must, 
from time to time, be added the names of those persons who shall here- 
after pass an examination which shall.show them to be so eligible for 
nemination or appointment. And such “record of persons eligible for 
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appointment” shall be so kept, and the names therein be so classified, 
that all those whose residences appearing as aforesaid to be in the same 
districts shall he tabulated together, so as to show their relative excel- 
lence in each said district; except that the names of all those examined 
under the fourth rule of this series shall be separately entered upon the 
“record of persons eligible for appointment” for each department, so as 
to show where they reside. 

8. That the officer having the power of making nomination or appoint- 
ment may resort, for that purpose, to those so entered in the “ record of 
persons eligible for appointment” as residing in either of said civil ser- 
vice districts; but (except in respect of those examined under said rule 
4), the method of competition heretofore provided must be regarded as 
applying among those so registered as residing in any such district, and 
as requiring the nomination and appointment to be made from some one 
of the three persons graded as the highest on some one of said five sev- 
eral arrangements of persons so eligible. 

9. At a reasonable time before any examination is to take place, each 
head of department will furnish the chief examiner with a list of those to 
be examined, and ten days before any examination is to take place in any 
said district, elsewhere than at Washington, notice shall be sent by mail 
by such chief examiner to all such applicants residing or allowed to be 
examined in such district, stating the time and place of such examina- 
tion, and the other matters of which the rules and regulations require 
notice to be given. 

10. For the purpose of the examinations last mentioned, the said chief 
examiner shall receive from the several heads of departments at Wash- 
ington, and from the head of any local office which may request to have 
any examinations made of persons for said offices, the names of those 
who are to be examined at any place outside of Washington, and shall 
make a list of the same, showing the date of the filing of each application 
which he shall produce at the place of examination, and the examination 
shall be held of all those on such list who shall duly appear and submit 
thereto, provided the number be not so great, in the opinion of the 
examining board, as to render the examination of the whole impractica- 
ble, in which event only a reasonable number, to be selected in the 
order of the date of the filing of their applications, need be exam- 
ined. 

11. For each place outside of Washington where such examination is 
to be held, the President will designate persons, to be, when practicable, 
suitable cfficers of the United States, who, together with such chief ex- 
aminer, or some substituted, departmental examiner from Washington, to 
be sent in his place when such chief examiner cannot attend, shall con- 
stitute the board for such examination, and by said persons, or a majority 
thereof, of whom such chief examiner or said substitute shall be one, 
such examination shall be held, and certified in a uniform manner; and 
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the time occupied by each person examined shall be noted on the exam- 
ination papers. The questions to be put to those examined as applicants 
through the request of either head of department, or head of local office, 
shall be such as may be provided, and as might be put, if all such exam- 
inations were, or were to be, conducted under the rules and regulations, 
by the examining boards of any such department in Washington, or by 
any such local board. 

12. The chief examiner or his substitute, shall make reports to each 
department and local office separately, in respect of all such persons as 
either said head of department or of a local office requested to be exam- 
ined, and said reports, respectively, shall be accompanied by the ex- 
amination papers of those so separately reported, and the board of 
examiners in each department or local office, shall make up and state 
the excellence of each person so reported as examined, and such excel- 
lence being not below the minimum grade of seventy per centum shall 
be duly entered in the record of persons eligible for appointment in the 
proper district or local office. 

13. The district examinations herein provided for shall be held not 
more than twice in any one year, in the same district, except in Wash- 
ington, where an examination may be held, in respect of each depart- 
ment, as frequently as the head of such department, subject to the 
approval of the President, may direct, and all persons so examined 
in Washington, wherever they may reside, shall’ be entered on the 
record of persons eligible for appointment, equally as if examined else- 
where. 

14. Whenever the entry of the name of any person has been on the 
record of persons eligible for appointment during eighteen consecutive 
months, such entry shall be marked “time expired,” and such name 
shall not again be placed thereon, except as the result of another exam- 
ination. 

15. Persons who may be required to be examined for any custom- 
house, post-office, or other local office or place of service other than 
Washington, may be notified by the head of such office to appear and be 
examined at any examination provided for under this rule; and the 
result of such examination shall be reported by the chief examiner, or 
his substitute, to the proper examining board for such office or place, or 
to the head of the local office, and such board shall enter the name, with 
the proper indication of the grade of excellence, among those who are to 
compete at any such place or office, and from whom selection, on the 
basis of competition, shall be made. 

16. But where the result of any examination aforesaid shall show the 
excellence of any such applicant to be below the minimum grade of sev- 
enty per centum (on the basis of one hundred as perfect), the only entry 
thereof to be made in registers of the department or of local office shall 
be of the words “not eligible,” which shall be written against the: name 
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of such person in the register of applicants, and such applicant shall not 
be again examined for any department or office within six months of the 
date of the former examination. 

17. The provisions of this rule do not apply to examinations for pro- 
motion, nor do they apply to the State Department in which examinations 
will be conducted under the provisions of the Executive Order of March 
14, 1873. 

18. Subject to the other provisions of this rule, the times of holding 
the examinations herein provided for in the first, third, fourth, and fifth 
districts, respectively, shall be fixed by the chief examiner, after consulta- 
tion with the heads of departments at Washington. One examination, 
however, shall be held in each of the last mentioned districts prior to the 
first day of November next, and the chief examiner shall, on or before 
that date, make a report in writing to the Civil Service Commission 
setting forth generally the facts in regard to the examinations referred 
to in this rule, and appropriate suggestions for increasing their useful- 
ness. ; 

Rue 19. So many of the persons employed by the President under 
the 9th section of the act of March 3, 1871, as are referred to in the 
opinion of the attorney-general of the date of August 31, 1871, under 
the name of the Civil Service Commission, and are still in such employ- 
ment, together with the successors of those who have resigned, and their 
successors, shall hereafter be regarded as composing, and shall be desig- 
nated as, “ The Civil Service Commission,” and the use of the designa- 
tion “ Advisory Board,” as referring to such persons, will be hereafter 
discontinued. 


It will be seen by the following executive order that these rules have 
been approved by the Executive : — 

‘¢ WASHINGTON, August 5. 

“ The Civil Service Commission, at its session at Washington, which termi- 
nated June 4, 1873, recommended certain further rules to be prescribed by 
the President for the government’ of the Civil Service of the United States. 
These rules, as published, are approved, and their provisions will be enforced 
as rapidly as proper arrangements can be made. 

‘¢ (Signed) U. S. Grant. 
‘¢ By the President : 
‘* HAMILTON Fisu, Secretary of State.’? 


THE INTERNATIONAL PENITENTIARY CoNGRESS OF Lonpon. — On 
the 3d of July, 1872, the First International Prison Congress began its 
sessions. ‘This occasion was noteworthy as the first consultation aiming 
directly at moral reform in which nations have ever united in an official 
way. ‘There were delegates present, appointed by their respective gov- 
ernments, representing twenty different nationalities, including every 
European nation, except Portugal ; and they met upon a common level 
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the representatives of various independent philanthropic institutions from 
different countries. It was essentially a meeting of experts. Most of the 
official delegates were prison officials, and nearly all the other members 
of the Congress were expegienced in prison or reformatory management. 
The occasion was noteworthy, also, for the remarkable combination of 
theory with practical suggestion. Here were met men who had given 
thought, feeling, and study, to the subject of prison discipline from the 
philanthropist’s point of view, who had adopted opinions and conceived 
hopes of reform which they were eager to maintain and defend ; and here, 
also, were men of long personal experience in the actual working of vari- 
ous methods, and fully awake to all the difficulties to be met. When, 
therefore, after full and free discussion, the members of the Congress 
concurred in final action, their words deserve the profoundest considera- 
tion. The authority which goes with the recommendations of the Con- 
gress is something unparalleled. It is the voice of the best thought and 
the wisest experience of the world upon one of the most important ques- 
tions of moral reform. The occasion was remarkable also for the vast 
amount of information gathered upon a uniform plan, and for the wide 
dissemination which was given to it. The representatives of each nation 
gave full statements of their experience and methods, and the results of 
this comparison, and of the discussions by which it was followed, will be 
carried by each to their respective governments, and will, through their 
personal representatives, and through the press, exert an incalculably 
great influence upon public opinion and action. 

The accredited members of the Congress were about four hundred in 
number. 

The sessions of the Congress continued for ten days — until July 13th. 
Papers were read by men of distinction and experience, and discussions 
held upon numerous questions of prison discipline. The topics consid- 
ered were classified under three heads: First, Questions relating to the 
prisoner before conviction ; Second, Questions relating to the prisoner 
during the time of punishment; and Third, Questions relating to the 
prisoner after discharge. 

The prominent lessons and suggestions to be drawn from the reports 
and debates of the Congress, seem to be the need of more carefully trained 
prison officials, men having more faith in the possibility of reformations ; 
the need of longer sentences for frequent offenders, giving time for reform- 
atory measures to be brought into play ; the need of more earnest appeal 
to the prisoner’s moral nature, substituting hope for fear; the need of 
careful study of individuals, leading to a wiser adjustment of methods to 
special needs ; the need of greater unity and stability of administration ; 
the need of close and sympathetic watch of the discharged prisoner ; and 
the need of earnest effort to check the operations of the men who supply 
the tools, the capital, and the market needed by the criminal class. 

But the best expression of the results of the Congress is to be found 
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in the report of the International Committee at the concluding meeting, 
in which it endeavored * to formulate the prevalent views enunciated in 
the Congress, and to express the spirit of the meeting, not on matters of 
detail, but as to some of those leading principles which lie at the root ofa 
sound prison discipline, and which must animate any system, whatever its 
nature, which is effective for the reformation of the prisoner, and the con- 
sequent repression of crime.” This report met the unanimous concur- 
rence of the Congress, and its suggestions have therefore the highest 
authority : — 


*¢ Recognizing as the fundamental fact that the protection of society is the 
object for which penal codes exist, and the treatment of criminals is devised, 
the committee believes that this protection is not only consistent with, but 
absolutely demands, the enunciation of the principle that the moral regenera- 
tion of the prisoner should be a primary aim of prison discipline. To attain 
this aim, hope must always be a more powerful agent than fear ; and hope 
should, therefore, be constantly sustained in the minds of prisoners by a system 
of rewards for good conduct and industry, whether in the shape of a diminu- 
tion of sentence, a participation in earnings, a gradual withdrawal of restraint, 
or an enlargement of privilege. A progressive classification of prisoners 
should, in the opinion of the committee, be adopted in all prisons. 

“In the treatment of prisoners, all disciplinary punishments that inflict un- 
necessary pain or humiliation should be abolished; and the penalties for prison 
offenses should, so far as possible, be the diminution of ordinary comforts, the 
forfeiture of some privilege or of a part of the progress made towards libera- 
tion. Moral forces and motives should, in fact, be relied’on, so far as is con- 
sistent with the due maintenance of discipline ; and physical force should be 
employed gnly in the last extremity. But in saying this, the committee is not 
advocating unsuitable indulgence, which it believes to be as pernicious as 
undue severity. The true principle is to place the prisoner, who must be 
taught that he has sinned against society, and owes reparation, in a position 
of stern adversity, from which he must work his own way out by his own exer- 
tions. To impel a prisoner to this self-exertion should be the aim of a system 
of prison discipline, which can never be truly reformatory, unless it succeeds in 
gaining the will of the convict. Prisoners do not cease to be men when they 
enter the prison walls, and they are still swayed by human motives and inter- 
ests. They must, therefore, be dealt with as men ; that is, as beings who pos- 
sess moral and spiritual impulses, as well as bodily wants. 

“Of all reformatory agencies, religion is first in portance, because it is 
the most powerful in its action upon the human heart and life. Education has 
also a vital effect on moral improvement, and should constitute an integral 
part of any prison system. Steady, active, and useful labor is the basis of a 
sound discipline, and at once the means and test of reformation. Work, edu- 
cation, and religion are consequently the three great forces on which prison 
administrators should rely. But to carry out these principles, individualization 
becomes essential ; prisoners, like other men, must be treated personally, and 
with a view to the peculiar circumstances and mental organization of each. 
The committee need not say that to carry out such views prison officers are 
required who believe in the capacity of prisoners for reformation, and enter 
heartily into that work. They should, as far as possible, receive a special 
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training for their duties, and should be organized in such a gradation of rank, 
responsibility, and emolument, as may retain experierice and efficiency in the 
service, and lead to the promotion of the most deserving. 

“ But if a sound system of prison discipline be desirable, it is no less expedi- 
ent that the prisoner on his discharge should be systematically aided to obtain 
employment, and to return permanently to the ranks of honest and productive 
industry. For this purpose a more comprehensive system than has yet been 
brought to bear seems to be desirable. 

“Nor can the committee omit to say that it is in the field of preventive 
agencies, such as general education, the establishment of industrial and ragged 
schools, and of other institutions designed to save children not yet criminal, 
but in danger of becoming so, that the battle against crime is in a great degree 
to be won. In this, as in the general question of the reclamation of the guilty 
and erring, the influence of women devoted to such work is of the highest 
importance ; and the committee rejoices that this Congress has had the advan- 
tage of the presence and counsel of many ladies whose practical acquaintance 
with prisons and reformatories has given weight to their words, and whose 
example furnishes hope for the future. 

“ Lastly, the committee is convinced that the systems of criminal statistics 
now in force stand in urgent need of revision. Greater uniformity should be 
secured, and means taken to insure a higher standard of accuracy and trust- 
worthiness in this branch of the statistics of different countries.” 


At the close of the meetings of the Congress, a permanent Interna- 
tional Penitentiary Commission was created, with the special object of 
preparing formulas. for the collection of statistics and securing their 
adoption and use in all countries. This commission is composed of the 
following gentlemen: Dr. Wines, of the United States, Chairman ; M. 
Beltrain Scalia, of Italy, Secretary; M. Loyson, of France; Baron von 
Holtzendorff, of Germany ; Count Sallohob, of Russia; G. W. Hastings, 
Esq., of England; Dr. Frey, of Austria; M. Stevens, of Belgium; M. 
Pols, of Netherlands; Dr. Guillaume, of Switzerland. 

The report submitted by Dr. Wines to the President, contains a vast 
amount of valuable information. The statements of the representatives 
of different nations have been carefully classified and digested by him, 
and the results of his own personal observations in various countries are 
added. It was through his influence that the United States government 
took the initiative in the formation of the Congress, and to his energy 
and good judgment that the success of it was in great part due. * 

E. C. G. 


Tue NationaL Prison ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
Amekica.— This body, now some three years in operation, so largely 
instrumental, through its Secretary, in the formation and success of 
the International Congress, makes the following statement of its or 
ganization and purposes : — 
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NATIONAL PRISON ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


President, — Hon. Horatio Seymour. 

Vice Presidents, — Hon. James G. Blaine, Hon. Daniel Haines, Hon. Conrad 
Baker, Ger® Amos Pillsbury, H. W. Bellows, D. D. 

Treasurer, — Salem H. Wales, Esq., 520 Fifth Avenue. 

Secretary, — E. C. Wines, D. D., LL. D., 194 Broadway. 

Board of Directors, — Wm. H. Aspinwall, James Brown, John Taylor 
Johnston, John E. Williams, Hon. Theo. W. Dwight, A. R. Wetmore, M. K. 
Jesup, Rev. C. L. Brace, O. S. Strong, John E. Develin, Esq., of New York; 
F. B. Sanborn, B. K. Pierce, D. D., of Massachusetts; Samuel Allinson, of 
New Jersey; Z. R. Brockway, of Michigan; C. F. Coffin, of Indiana; G. S. 
Griffith, of Maryland; Dr. E. W. Hatch, of Connecticut; Hon. R. B. Hayes, 
of Ohio; Dr. A. J. Ourt, of Pennsylvania; Hon. L. Stanford, of California ; 
Hon. G. Wm. Welker, of North Carolina; Hon. R. K. White, of Kentucky; 
and the officers, ex officio. 


Dear Sir,— The National Prison Association of the United States has 
organized a vast work, which promises the most auspicious results for the 
whole country, and in which it asks the codperation of all the friends of public 
order, peace, and happiness. It has one aim, — the repression of crime and 
criminals, — which it seeks through reforms in the criminal law, reforms in 
prison discipline, and reforms in the principles and modes of dealing with dis- 
charged convicts. 

It is often charged against the friends of prison reform that they are actu- 
ated by a morbid sympathy with criminals. We disclaim, in the outset, any 
such sentiment. On the contrary, there is nothing we desire more heartily, or 
will seek more persistently, than such criminal legislation as will render more 
swift and certain the detection and punishment of those who violate the laws. 
What we earnestly desire to see, and hope to do something towards bringing 
about, is: Few chances of escape to the criminal, short careers for him out of 
prison, and a reduction of the profits of crime below those of honest labor. 
To leave the chances of escape widely open, the careers long, and the profits 
large, while relying mainly on prisons and punitive agencies to check crime, is 
much like seeking to cure marsh fevers, and leaving the marshes undrained. 
The whole mass of habitual depredation exists through the defects of re- 
pressive legislation, and especially through the want of a properly organized, 
prompt, and systematic pursuit of the criminal by an honest and effective po- 
lice force. What is wanted, and what the National Association will seek to 
secure, in this department of repressive justice, is: To render it difficult and 
laborious to the thief to get at property; difficult and laborious for him to 
convert it; difficult and laborious to escape detection. This would bring crime 
down to a minimum, so far as its commission depends on habitual transgressors. 

But there is another department of preventive work more important, as well 
as more hopeful, than this. We refer to that which aims to save from an actual 
plunge into crime the multitudes of children in the land, who, from the cireum- 
stances of their birth and early surroundings, are in imminent peril of being 
led astray. Here is a wide and promising field, hitherto but little worked, at 
least in our country. It will be the business of the Association to study, and, if 
possible, to secure the application of the best agencies to accomplish this end. 
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Then there is the work of reforming and saving those children and youths 
who have yielded to temptation, and have actually fallen into crime. This is 
done, among us, through a class of institutions called Houses of Refuge or Re- 
form Schools. But these are wholly wanting in nearly half the States of our 
Union; in many others their agency is employed only to a limited extent; 
while in none has it either the extent or the efficiency which might and ought 
to be given toit. The Association proposes to use its best endeavors to secure 
the establishment of juvenile reformatories in States where they do not exist, 
and their increase everywhere. 

Both the agencies named above are important, but we regard the first as 
most efficacious in diminishing crime. A fact was brought out in the late In- 
ternational Penitentiary Congress of London, which strikingly shows the cor- 
rectness of this view. The number of reformatories in England, that is, of 
institutions into which criminal children are received, has remained at pre- 
cisely the same figure for the last ten years, namely, sixty-five, while that of 
industrial schools, into which are received only those who are in danger of be- 
coming criminal, has more than doubled within the same period, increasing 
from forty-five to ninety-five, besides which there have been established a 
number of voluntary homes and refuges for the same class as are treated in the 
industrial schools. This shows that preventive institutions diminish, if they do 
not do away with, the necessity of reformatories ; and it also clearly shows a 
most important channel into which the labors of the Society should be directed. 

But it is not likely that crime can ever be wholly prevented, or that crimi- 
nals will ever cease to be convicted and imprisoned. The question arises, 
What treatment shall they receive while shut up within prison walls? Hith- 
erto, no general, and still less universal, well-concerted, systematic, earnest, 
and persistent effort has been made in any country to reform them, and to 
restore them to society fitted and disposed to quit a life of crime and enter 
upon a career of honest industry. A few well-considered experiments of this 
kind have been tried, which have been attended with remarkable success ; 
those, for example, of Maconochie in Norfolk Island, of Montesinos in Spain, 
of Obermaier in Germany, and of Crotton in Ireland. The labors of the Na- 
tional Association will be directed to the endeavor to impress a reformatory 
character upon the prison discipline of the country; a work in which, from 
indications received from all quarters, we anticipate a general and cordial co- 
operation of prison authorities throughout the country. Nor do we hesitate 
to avow the belief that, when the effort to reform criminals shall have become 
universal, sincere, and earnest, and when such reform shall be sought by fit 
agencies, the results will be favorable to a degree not anticipated even by the 
most sanguine. 

Still another department of the work of the Association will be to devise, 
and seek to have carried into effect, wherever it may be practicable, the best 
and most effective means of saving liberated prisoners from a return to crime; 
a most important work, and the essential complement of every good, and 
especially every reformatory, system of prison discipline. 

Is the National Prison Association able to offer any guaranty of its power 
to accomplish, or at least to promote, the reforms indicated in the preceding 
paragraph? We think it is. Regarding it as dating, not from its formal or- 
ganization, but from its real point of departure, —the Congress of Cincinnati, 
in 1870, — it numbers as yet scarcely three years of existence. Nevertheless, 
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it has made itself felt in every part of this country, and even to the extrem- 
ities of the earth. Its influence is already coextensive with the civilized world. 
The Congress of Cincinnati, the Congress of London, and the Congress of 
Baltimore, with their actual and prospective results, are the proof. The last 
named of these conventions, made up of representatives from nearly every 
State of the Union, and some of its Territories, furnished abundant evidence 
of the wide and deep interest which has been awakened in these questions, 
and of the determination, everywhere entertained, to push the work of reform 
quite as fast as wisdom would dictate. Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Texas, Missouri, California, Oregon, Nebraska, and Michigan, all speak the 
same language. Means were taken at Baltimore to form committees of corre- 
spondence, to be composed of men and women pledged to work, whose duty it 
shall be to look after the interests of prison discipline and prison reform in 
their respective States and Territories. 

The ameliorations proposed to be sought are: To eliminate partisan politics, 
as a controlling element, from our prison systems; to make the administration 
of our prisons permanent in the hands of competent officers; to make the ref- 
ormation of criminals a leading aim of prison discipline; to organize, in such 
manner as to make thorough and eflicient, the work of saving discharged pris- 
oners; to multiply preventive agencies, both in the form of industrial and re- 
formatory schools, and in that of police organizations, devised in the special 
view of making the commission of crime more difficult, its detection more cer- 
tain, and its punishment more prompt; to enlighten and invigorate public 
opinion on these questions, so as to make it act effectively in the direction of 
needed reforms; to collect the most complete criminal, penitentiary, and re- 
formatory statistics attainable in all the States and Territories of the Union ; 
and to publish and circulate annually the fullest and most trustworthy statistical 
and other information which the Association can gather through its Commit- 
tees of Correspondence, by personal visitation and inspection of penal and 
reformatory institutions, and by a careful study of the annual reports of such 
institutions, and the annual messages of the Executives of the several States. 

It is obvious that the work, thus sketched, is one as wide in its reach as it is 
beneficent in its aims; and that its accomplishment can be looked for only 
through an immense amount of labor and no inconsiderable expenditure of 
money. It is to ask your codperation in this work that the Association ven- 
tures to address to you the present communication. An annual contribution 
of ten dollars constitutes a person a member of the Association ; a contribu- 
tion of a hundred dollars makes the donor a life member; and a contribution 
of two hundred dollars a life director. To do its work well and efficiently, the 
Association, in addition to its Secretary, needs a corps of assistants to collect, 
examine, digest, and tabulate reports, and to attend to the manifold business 
which a thorough and persistent inspection of all our prisons and reformatories, 
and the other labors indicated above, would throw upon its hands. Twenty 
thousand dollars a year is the least sum adequate to the support of a bureau 
such as the National Prison Association contemplates. The Association is at 
present but the skeleton of what it aims and hopes to become. It can be 
clothed and assume the functions of a complete and vigorous manhood only 
through the generous support of enlightened and public-spirited citizens, who, 
blessed with pecuniary means, have also a corresponding sense of social re- 
sponsibility. 
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Each member of the Association is entitled to a copy of the Annual Report. 
‘¢ The Complete Works of Edward Livingston on Criminal Jurisprudence, 
consisting of Codes of Penal Law for Louisiana and for the United States, 
with Introductory Reports to the same,’’ in two thick royal octavo volumes, 
will also be presented to every person who becomes a member of the Associa- 
tion by subscribing ten dollars or more to its funds: This great work of one 
of the great legal lights of the world has been published by the Society with 
money generously proffered for this express purpose. 

By order of the Board of Directors : 
HORATIO SEYMOUR, President. 

E. C. Wives, Secretary. 

Dated at the office of the National Prison Association, 194 Broadway, New 
York, March, 1873. 


Special attention is asked to the following paper, signed by a number of 
distinguished gentlemen : — 
The foregoing circular of the National Prison Association shows that it is 

already taking the lead in organizing the public opinion of the world on the 
penitentiary question. But while this is gratifying to the pride and self-esteem 
of Americans, it must be confessed that our home work in prison reform is far 
from being either as well organized or as effective as it should be. Our na- 
tional civilization, and especially our moral and religious life as embodied in it, 
do not find adequate expression in our penitentiary establishments. The Na- 
tional Prison Association has, it appears, charged itself with the labor of 
changing this state of things. It proposes to keep up a perpetual study of 
the condition of American prisons; to spread before the public both their 
excellences and defects; to arouse, by public meetings and through the press, 
a general interest on the question, and to instruct and strengthen public opinion 
till the needed reforms, both legislative and administrative, shall have been 
accomplished. Nothing, however, in such an undertaking, can be done with- 
out money ; and the undersigned, in giving their personal approval to the ob- 
jects and labors of the Association, commend it to the generous support of 
enlightened and humane citizens in every part of the country. 

Satmon P. Cuase, Chief Justice of the United States. 

James McCosu, D. D., LL. D., President College of New Jersey. 

Turoporr D. Woorsry, D. D., LL. D., ex-President of Yale College. 

Joun A. Drx, Governor of New York. 

Epwarp F. Noyes, Governor of Ohio. 

JoeL PARKER, Governor of New Jersey. . 

Sipney Peruam, Governor of Maine. 

Horatio Portrer, D. D., Bishop Diocese of New York. 

Morean Drx, D. D., Rector Trinity Church, New York. 

E. 8. Janes, D. D., Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 

Howarp Crossy, D. D., Chancellor University of New York. 

Wiiram Apams, D. D., New York. 

H. W. Betiows, D. D., - 

Wo. R. WituraMs, D.D., “* 

Wo. M. Paxton, D. D., 6 

J. O. Murray, D. D., 6 

Gro. L. Prentiss, D.D., ** 
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Cartes O’Conor, Esq., New York. 


A. A. Low, “6 
Wo. E. DopeGE, 66 
PETER COOPER, 66 
Wo. C. Bryant, “6 
Jackson 8S. SHULTZ, “ 
JONATHAN STURGES, 6 


Under the auspices of this Association, a National Prison Reform 
Congress was held at Baltimore, January 21-24, 1873, which was largely 
attended, and afforded much important information and many valuable 
suggestions. E. C. G. 


A Separate Prison ror Women. — At the earnest solicitation of 
the Commissioners of Prisons of the State of Massachusetts, the subject 
of a separate prison for women was brought prominently before the leg- 
islature and the public during the last winter. Meetings were held in 
Boston under the auspices of the American Social Science Association, 
and able statements made and thorough discussions had before legislative 
committees. But although a strong sentiment in favor of the movement 
was developed, the action of the legislature was adverse. 

There seems to be an apathy in the public mind in regard to this most 
imperative need, and it is felt that the first step to be taken is to awaken 
general attention and enlighten public opinion upon the subject. A 
league has therefore been formed, the object and plan of which is set 
forth in the following statement : — E. C. G. 


A LEAGUE FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A SEPARATE PRISON FOR 
WOMEN. 

A few years ago the only object in the confinement in prison of persons 
convicted of crime was punishment. The possibility of their reformation was 
hardly recognized. They received, consequently, not only no moral or useful 
training, but the influences to which they were subjected in confinement 
tended still more to confirm them in their evil courses. As a rule, a person 
once committed to prison was almost certain to return to it more hardened 
than ever. The attempts for the reformation of this unfortunate class, begun 
on a limited scale and with many doubts, have now proceeded so far as to 
prove beyond all controversy that their reformation is possible, and further, 
that judicious treatment of prisoners, guided by true Christian love, is not only 
an obligation resting on those in charge of them, but also is sure to be followed 
by beneficial results. They have proved more — that a system of prison disci- 
pline that aims at the reformation of the offender, is by far the most econom- 
ical, in a pecuniary point of view, for society and the state, in relieving them 
of those who, but for their reformation, would be a constantly recurring 
charge. 

The course of treatment, which while it punishes seeks to reform, requires 
material modifications of the system now in use in this State. One of the most 
important of these is the establishment of separate prisons for women. At the 
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present time there are, scattered throughout its jails and houses of correction, 
about three hundred and twenty-five female prisoners; in Bridgewater and 
the House of Industry, four hundred and twenty-five more ; making seven 
hundred and fifty in all. These women are now without secular or adequate 
religious instruction. They are not trained so as to be able to support them- 
selves in a reputable calling on leaving their prisons. They are, as a rule, 
under the control of male keepers by day and by night. They are not sep- 
arated from the male prisoners so that communication is impossible. It too 
often happens that those who now have charge of them have no faith in the 
possibility of their reformation, and therefore have no inducement to make 
any efforts to that end. 

From the facts stated, it must be obvious to every one that any adequate 
system of reform must provide for the collection and classification of female 
prisoners ; so that a young girl, who has taken through accident, inadver- 
tence, or thoughtlessness, but one step in the downward path, from which 
she may easily be reclaimed by judicious training and proper associations, 
should not be left in the company of those who for years have been hardened 
in crime. Left to such associates, whom she now is certain to find in prison, 
it is almost inevitable that she should become tainted by their contact or 
example. To carry out this classification so as to secure the best possible 
results both in the reform of the prisoners and in the remuneration realized 
from their labors, they must be placed under the control of competent, consci- 
entious, and painstaking keepers of their own sex. 

To secure such a result, called for alike by the dictates of humanity and 
Christian charity, as well as by considerations of pecuniary advantage. there 
has been formed a league ; and those who join it pledge themselves to continue 
their work till it is crowned with full success. 

No other condition is imposed than earnest codperation in our work. A 
contribution, however, of twenty-five cents is solicited to defray expenses of 
printing and postage. 

We, the undersigned, approving of a separate prison for female convicts, 
unite ourselves in a league for the more speedy establishment of such a prison 
in this commonwealth. 

Boston, July, 1873. 

Mrs. H. V. Poor, Brookline, Secretary. 

Mrs. C. W. Dexter, Hotel Kempton, Boston, Treasurer. 

(Please sign the accompanying pledge and return to the Secretary.) 


Miss CarPeNTER’s Vis1r TO AmerIcA.— The cause of education 
and reform has been greatly strengthened during the opening months 
of the year by the presence of Miss Mary Carpenter, whose name is 
honored wherever there are any who seek to better the condition of 
their fellows. Several meetings were held in Boston and elsewhere 
that her views might be heard upon the education of women in India, 
upon the best methods of prison discipline, and upon juvenile reform. 
The impression of her teaching and example will be long felt and will 
tend to the noblest issues. E. C. G. 


At the request of Dr. Wines, Miss Carpenter prepared a small book 
containing a description of “ Reformatory Prison Discipline as developed 
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by the Right Honorable Sir Walter Crofton, in the Irish Convict 
Prisons,” for the use of the Congress in London. By the liberality of 
Mrs. Hemenway of Boston, this Association has been able to distribute 
a large number of copies of this valuable book throughout the United 
States. -Copies of it, and of the report in full of the transactions of the 
Congress, are in our library, and at the service of members and all per- 
sons interested in the subject. J. M. B. 


REPORT ON THE DRAINAGE QUESTION IN BERLIN, BY RUDOLF 
Vircuow.' — Of the above most important addition to Sanitary Science 
we can give only a very brief abstract. 

Of the two principal modes of cleansing and draining large cities, 
namely, the sewer system, and the “tub and pail system,” the preference 
is given to the former, on account of the practical difficulties in the way 
of carrying out the latter. Both methods, must, however, be employed ; it 
is a practical absurdity to carry off by sewers the solid and liquid excre- 
mental matters, the soil-water, the surface drainage, and the refuse, both 
solid and liquid, of manufacturing establishments. The use of cess-pools 
is entirely disapproved, and should be abandoned. Drains ought to be 
constructed at a certain depth below the surface, for the purpose of car- 
rying off the soil-water whenever it reaches a given height. The main 
drains may consist of masonry or of glazed earthen pipes, with branch 
drains of unglazed pottery. 

Foul water ought not to be discharged into flowing streams. It is 
well known that very successful experiments have been conducted near 
Paris, London, and Berlin, by which considerable tracts of barren, sandy 
soil have been redeemed by irrigating with the liquid, not the solid, sew- 
age of these cities. In regard to Berlin it is stated that the process is 
advantageous in every way ; it does not pollute the air, does not contami- 
nate the soil-water, and is commercially profitable besides. 

None of the methods tried for disinfecting the sewage and the dry- 
closets has been found adapted for general use in large cities ; and it. may 
be stated that at present there exists none which can be considered as 
generally practicable from the sanitary, financial, and economical points 
of view. 

The pneumatic system of Liernus is not accepted; and in regard to 
the “tub and pail system,” statistics are given showing its unfavorable 
results in Manchester as compared with those of the sewer-system of 
London. 

Great attention has been paid by the Commission to the study of the 
soil of Berlin, its temperature, the fluctuations in the temperature and 
‘ height of the soil-water, the height of the Spree, the amount of rain-fall, 


1 Reinigung und Entwasserung Berlins-Generalbericht iiber die Arbeiten der stddtischen 
gewischten Deputation fiir die Untersuchung der auf die Canalisation und Abfuhr 
biziiglichen Fragen, erstattit von R. Virchow, Mitglied der Stadtverordnetm-Versamenlung, 
mit Tafelr und Tabillen, Berlin, 1873. 
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the chemical composition of the Spree, and the geological structure 
of the soil. In short, the manner in which the work has been exe- 
cuted, evinces an extraordinary degree of intelligence and perseverance, 
such as we had reason to expect from a work supervised by the distin- 
guished gentleman whose name heads the report. 

The Commercial Bureau of Statistics has furnished the material for 
important statements in regard to the mortality of Berlin for the last 
seventeen years. It is found that the ratio of deaths to population is 
increasing, and that this increase affects infants especially. The percent- 
age of deaths from infectious diseases has risen considerably ; in the seven 
years from 1854 to 1861 it was 21.15 per hundred ; in the ten years from 
1862 to 1871, 29.85 per hundred. Deaths from consumption remain 
in nearly the same proportion as heretofore. Typhoid fever increases 
as the level of the soil-water falls, and vice versa. “ Dry years are typhoid 
years.” The season of maximum mortality is the summer, when the soil- 
water stands lowest. In other parts of Europe, the period of greatest 
mortality is usually the spring and the close of winter. In regard to 
the influence of the houses upon health, it is stated that of every thou- 
sand persons inhabiting cellars, 25.3 die annually ; of those living in base- 
ments, 22.0; in the first floor, 21.6; second, 21.8; third, 22.6; fourth 
‘and above, 28.2. D, FB. ky 


An American University. — In the fourth number of our journal 
some information was given relative to the movement for the establish- 
ment of a National University. The subject of university education in 
this country is one of primary importance. So close is the connection 
between all grades of education, that it is not too much to say that the 
future value of our system of public instruction, down to the humblest 
primary school, will depend upon the character that we now give to 
our universities strictly so called. It will be the object of the American 
Social Science Association to do all it can to contribute to a sound public 
opinion upon the principles involved in this question, and to publish in 
our journals any valuable suggestions for and against any proposed move- 
ments in relation to it. The movement in question is one of them. 

At the late meeting of the National Educational Association held at 
Elmira, New York, President Eliot of Harvard presented a report upon 
it which was published in the “ Boston Daily Advertiser,” and other 
newspapers. 

By the permission of President Eliot we print a copy in full of that 
report. : 


REPORT ON A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, BY CHARLES W. ELIOT, READ 
AUGUST 5, 1873. 


This report has three parts, — first, an account of what this Association 
has done about a national university since 1869; secondly, an examina- 
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tion of two bills on the subject which were brought before Congress 


in 1872, and lastly, a discussion of the true policy of our government 
upon this matter. 


At the conclusion of an address on “the Progress of University Edu- 
cation,” delivered by Dr. John W. Hoyt, of Wisconsin, before the Na- 
tional Teachers’ Association at Trenton, New Jersey, on the 20th of 
August, 1869, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : — 


‘* Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Association, a great American uni- 
versity is a leading want of American education, and that, in order to con- 
tribute to the early establishment of such an institution, the president of this 
Association, acting in concert with the president of the National Superintend- 
ents’ Association, is hereby requested to appoint a committee consisting of one 
member from each of the States, and of which Dr. J. W. Hoyt of Wisconsin 
shall be chairman, to take the whole matter into consideration, and to make 
such report thereon, at the next annual convention of said Association, as shall 
seem to be demanded by the interests of the country.”’ 


This committee was duly appointed, but did nothing whatever during 
the year 1869-70. Nevertheless, the chairman, acting in the name of 
the committee, presented at the Cleveland meeting, in August, 1870, 
what was called “a preliminary report,” and asked that the committee 
might have more time. This preliminary report describes in elevated 
language the “leading offices of a true university,” compares our existing 
institutions with European universities, paints a glowing picture of the 
future of the United States, sets forth with enthusiasm what a great uni- 
versity would do for the country, avoids all embarrassing details, leaves 
the precise character of the institution, its location, its constitution and 
mode of government quite undefined, and assumes only this — that there 
should be one great central institution, and that for the founding and en- 
dowing thereof the private citizen, the State, and the general government 
must unite. It passed by all matters likely to suggest objections, and 
called for no specific action whatever on the part of the Association ; the 
chairman alone was responsible for it, and it bore only his signature. Of 
course the report was accepted and the request for more time was granted. 

At the St. Louis meeting of the National Educational Association, in 
August, 1871, Dr. Hoyt and a minority of the committee appointed in 
1869 presented a second report. This report again avoids all details of 
what the proposed institution should be and where it should be, but says 
in general terms that it should be comprehensive, high, free, rich, un- 
trammeled by considerations of section, party, or creed, and so codrdi- 
nated with the other institutions of the country as in no way to conflict 
with them. Further, this second report defines in some measure what 
the preliminary report vaguely spoke of as the necessary codperation of 
the citizen, the State, and the general government. It appears in the sec- 
ond report that “the original endowment . . . . will need to be furnished 
by the government, and Congress must therefore determine the general 
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terms and conditions upon which the institution shall be administered ;” 
that “ proper authorities in the several States may have a voice in its 
management,” and that “individual citizens and associations of citizens 
should be cordially invited to endow such departments .... as shall 
most enlist their sympathies.” The report then presents some arguments 
in favor of the right of Congress to endow a university, and says that 
the idea of a national university “is in perfect harmony with the policy 
and practice of the government,” and that “it remains but to determine 
the means best calculated to secure the adoption of the most judicious 
plan for the institution, and to insure the congressional and other aid 
necessary to the full success of the enterprise.” Thereupon the commit- 
tee recommend that “there be raised a new and permanent committee of 
Jess numbers than the present — say fifteen —. .. . to be known as the 
National University Committee,” “that a quite limited number of mem- 
bers thereof should be a quorum for the transaction of business at any 
regularly called meeting, and that a majority shall have power to supply 
.... vacancies... .”- The concluding sentence of the report is as 
follows: “ A committee of this character would be able, in the first place, 
to concentrate the best thought of the country upon the various impor- 
tant questions involved in the perfection of a plan for the institution ; 
and, secondly, to marshal the strength of the country in systematic and 
effective support of the measure, when at last formally brought to the at- 
tention of Congress.” This report was signed by a little less than half of 
the members of the original committee. The report was accepted, and 
the proposed permanent committee of fifteen was appointed. I do not 
find that the number of members of this committee which should consti- 
tute a quorum was fixed by the Association. By taking this action at 
the St. Louis meeting, the Association showed that it entertained the idea 
of a single dominant university for the country, and contemplated, with- 
out disapprobation, the establishment thereof by the general government, 
and through its committee the Association undertook — first, to prepare a 
plan for such an institution, and, secondly, to urge the plan, when pre- 
pared, upon Congress. 

The permanent committee appointed in August, 1871, under these cir- 
cumstances had serious work to do and grave responsibilities to bear. 
What has it done? The members were all very busy men, and they 
were scattered over the country from Massachusetts to Oregon and from 
Minnesota to Louisiana. Several of them were appointed without their 
knowledge and consent. The natural consequences have followed. There 
has never been a meeting of the committee competent to transact busi- 
ness. Nine of the gentlemen whose names were announced at St. Louis 
as members of this committee have informed me that they never attended 
a meeting of the committee; two more members never attended any 
meeting except a brief one in a hotel parlor at St. Louis shortly after 
the committee was named, a meeting which could not possibly have been 
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competent to transact business. Of the other four members, one is the 
chairman, two have been long absent from home and inaccessible to my 
inquiries, and one has not answered my letters. It is obvious that as a 
body authorized to speak and act in the name of the National Educational 
Association this committee has never had a moment’s existence. I con- 
gratulate the Association that it is thus far free from all responsibility for 
whatever may have been done since August, 1871, about a national uni- 
versity. The permanent committee which the Association then consti- 
tuted upon this subject was never organized, and no one has had any 
authority to speak in its name or in the name of the Association. 
Notwithstanding this state of things, some not unimportant action was 
taken in the spring of 1872, looking to the establishment of a national 
university by Congress. Two bills to establish a national university were 
brought into the Senate, one of which was drawn by Dr. J. W. Hoyt of 
Wisconsin, the chairman of the committee appointed at St. Louis, and 
was presented at his request by Senator Sawyer of South Carolina. Of 
this bill, so well informed a person as General Eaton, Commissioner of 
Education, himself a member of the St. Louis committee, says in a letter 
to me, “It is the one, as I understand the facts, which was favored by 
the committee appointed by the National Educational Association, of 
which Dr. J. W. Hoyt of Madison, Wis., is chairman.” There is no doubt 
that this was the common impression among persons who knew anything 
about the presentation of the bill brought in by Senator Sawyer on the 
20th of May, 1872. It behooves the Association to understand how this 
impression was produced, and what grounds there were for such an opin- 
ion. Dr. Hoyt has been for the past four years chairman of a committee 
on a national university, appointed by the National Educational Associa- 
tion, and the action of the Association in 1871 made him chairman of a 
permanent committee, although the committee has never met. In that 
capacity he wrote letters in the winter of 1871-72, to a large number of 
persons interested in education, asking their opinions and advice about a 
national university, and inclosing a draft of a bill to establish such an 
institution. These letters undoubtedly got more attention from the per- 
sons addressed because, in many cases at least, they were written on the 
paper of the Bureau of Education at Washington, and were sent out from 
that office with envelopes for the free transmission of the replies back to 
the Bureau. Dr. Hoyt has also talked in the course of the last four 
years with a considerable number of persons professionally concerned 
with education upon the subject of a national university, and has re- 
ceived from them a mass of suggestions and opinions in great variety. 
Among the persons so consulted by him, either orally or in writing, were 
most of the members of the committee named at St. Louis. Three or 
four of the committee felt a real interest in the subject and devoted some 
attention to it, but they never had the advantage of common consultation, 
and all their suggestions were filtered through the mind of the chairman. 
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The bill brought into the Senate by Senator Sawyer, was therefore the 
work of a private citizen, having a certain indorsement from this Asso- 
ciation, who consulted such persons as he thought best to consult, and 
took as much of their advice as he liked. It was in no proper sense the 
work of this Association or of any committee thereof. The impression 
that it was favored by a committee of this Association has only this war- 
rant, that parts of it commended themselves to certain gentlemen who 
were named in 1871 on a committee which was never organized, and 
who therefore had only their individual opinions to express. I have 
been thus particular in describing what has taken place in regard to the 
project for a national university which was started in this Association in 
1869, because, as I examined the matter, I thought that partly through 
easy good nature, and partly through that haste in the transaction of 
business which is almost unavoidable in such a large assemblage as this, 
coming together for two or three days once a year, the Association had 
run a serious risk of being placed in a false position before the pub- 
lic upon a subject of much importance to American education. It has 
seemed to me that the Association would do wel! to be cautious about 
constituting permanent committees, and about passing general declaratory 
resolutions, particularly if the resolutions convey a recommendation to 
some superior power, as to Congress, a State legislature, or the public at 
large. 

I now pass to the second part of my subject, — an examination of the 
two bills to establish a national university, which were presented in the 
Senate in the spring of 1872. These two bills are tentative plans for 
creating a crowning university, richer, better, and more comprehensive 
than any existing institution, and under the patronage of the general 
government. ‘They are the work of private individuals only, and noth- 
ing has thus far come of them; but they are before the country as hav- 
ing been read twice and referred to the committee on education and labor 
in the Senate of the United States. In the bill presented by Senator 
Howe of Wisconsin, March 25, 1872, the different faculties of the pro- 
posed university are all specified to the number of ten, and the professor- 
ships in each faculty are designated in detail, except in the faculties of 
military science and naval science. The same authority which estab- 
lishes a faculty or a professorship can of course abolish either at any mo- 
ment, and so get rid of unpopular incumbents. The president of the 
university is to be appointed by the President of the’United States, with 
the consent of the Senate. The heads of the ten faculties are to be ap- 
pointed by the president of the university, with the consent of the Senate 
of the United States. The president and the heads of faculties consti- 
tute an executive senate of the university. Professors are to be ap- 
pointed and may be removed by this university senate, and private teach- 
ers are to be licensed by the same body. The president is to have the 
same salary as the Chief Justice of the United States, and the heads of 
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faculties are to have the salary of a judge of the district court of the 
United States. These places are desirable so far as pay, patronage, and 
conspicuousness go; they would be desired by a great number of incom- 
petent people; the more so because these eleven officers would never be 
brought, like a professor, to any public test of their capacity. There is 
no reasor whatever to suppose that the appointments would be made on 
any better method than that which now prevails in United States custom- 
houses and post-offices. We are disgracefully habituated to custom-house 
“rings,” and post-office “rings ;” last winter the newspapers talked much 
of an agricultural college “ring.” The spectacle of a national univer- 
sity “ ring” would be even less edifying. There is, indeed, in the bill a 
futile attempt to make the tenure of office of the president of the uni- 
versity the same as that of the judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The Supreme Court, however, was not established by 
Congress, but by the Constitution, and the judges of that court are con 
sequently out of the reach of Congress; the president of a university 
established by act of Congress would not be. The bill gives no security 
whatever that all the appointments in the university would ‘not be of the 
nature of political appointments. This is a fatal defect in any congres- 
sional bill to establish a university, so long as the principles of appoint- 
ment to United States offices and the tenure of those offices remain what 
they now are. The only tenure of office which is fit for a teacher is the 
tenure during good behavior and competency; and this is the only ten- 
ure which will secure the services of competent professors in colleges and 
universities. The frequency of the elections of teachers is a very bad 
feature in our public school system. Permanence of tenure is necessary 
to make the position of a teacher one of dignity and independence. 
Young men of vigor and capacity will not enter a profession which offers 
no money prizes, unless they are induced by its stability and peaceful- 
ness, and by the social consideration which attaches to it. The system 
which prevails in most of our large cities and towns, of electing the 
teachers in the public schools at least as often as once a year, is incon- 
sistent with this dignity, peacefulness, and consideration, unless a firmly 
established custom of reélecting incumbents converts the constantly re- 
curring elections into mere formalities. We must all bitterly deplore 
the mortifying fact that for more than a generation neither dignity, 
peacefulness, nor social consideration has attached to any appointment in 
the civil service of the United States. The man appointed has some- 
times adorned his office, but the office has never adorned the man. Un- 
til'the service of the United States becomes, through a complete reform, 
at least as respectable and secure’as the service of a bank, an insurance 
company, a manufacturing corporation, or a railroad company, not to 
speak of college and academy corporations, Congress cannot establish a 
university which will command the respect of educated Americans or 
win the confidence of the country, unless the appointing power for the 
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university is made absolutely independent of all political influence. So 
far from doing this, the bill before us provides no effectual barrier what- 
ever against political appointments. In several sections of the bill there 
is a provision that for certain appointments certain specified classes of 
persons shall “receive the preference,” —a provision of no binding or 
effective force whatever. There is only one really efficient provision of 
this character in the bill presented by Senator Howe, and that one might 
reasonably give serious concern to persons who live in the Territories, 
forts, arsenals, navy yards and light-houses of the United States. It is 
provided in section sixteen, that after the year 1880 graduates of the 
national university in medicine and surgery “shall alone be entitled to 
practice medicine and surgery in any territory over which the United 
States shall have exclusive jurisdiction.” 

I shall barely mention some of the minor faults of Senator Howe’s bill. 
To an experienced college official, the following description of the quali- 
fications for admission to the university seems absurdly vague, “a good 
moral character and such intellectual attainments as are indicated by 
graduation at the colleges, universities, and best class of high schools, as 
established by law in the several States of the United States.” With 
the author of this bill the four years of study which generally come be- 
tween graduation at a high school and graduation at a college count for 
nothing at all. Universities and high schools are spoken of as equivalent 
institutions. There may be States in this Union in which this classifica- 
tion is essentially correct; but there certainly are not a few States in 
which it is conspicuously inexact. 

The bill provides that professors shall receive salaries varying from 
$1,000 to $2,500 a year, and that each professor may also exact a fee of 
ten dollars a year from each student attending his course. Under this 
system the professors of popular subjects might thrive; but I fear that 
the professors of Oriental philosophy, scholasticism, Sclavonic languages, 
the Coptic language, ecclesiastical law, and similar rather remote subjects, 
would starve. Neither students nor teachers in this country like the fee 
system ; it has worked well in Germany, but has never been domesticated 
here except in medical schools, where it has done a great deal of harm. 
It creates a disagreeable money relation between teacher and student, and 
introduces into a faculty illiberal contentions. By section eighteen of this 
comprehensive bill, the Military Academy is removed from West Point, 
and so changed as to be practically abolished. This measure seems rather 
too grave to be brought in as an incidental part of a bill to establish a 
national university. 

The seventeenth section, relating to the faculty of agriculture, gives 
countenance to delusions which have already done much mischief in the 
United States, and still bid fair to cause further waste of public and pri- 
vate resources. The first of these delusions is the model farm. The 
model farm, like the model machine-shop, is almost universally a model 
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of nothing but misapplied labor, misdirected experimentation and un- 
profitable investment. It can be useful to the young agriculturalist only 
as a warning; it can teach him how to spend money, but not how to 
make money on a farm. ‘The other mischievous delusion to which I wish 
to call attention is, that the labor of a young man upon a farm for four 
hours a day is in any sense compensation for his board, lodging, clothing, 
and tuition. All such arrangements are charities injudiciously disguised 
from the recipients. It is this disguise which makes the general method 
so well fitted to breed shirks. There lurks in all devices of this sort the 
notion that study and thinking are not physical exertions; so that after 
prolonged study a man may be just as fit for physical labor as if he had 
not worked with his brains. This is a profound mistake which has real 
danger for conscientious and ambitious youth; such young persons may 
easily be betrayed by this false opinion into disastrous over-exertion. 
What is called mental labor is really the most exhausting, continuous 
physical exertion which men can make, although the sense of fatigue 
from an excess of what is called brain-work is generally not so irre- 
sistible at the moment as the fatigue caused by too much hammering, 
hoeing, or walking. Section twenty-one of this bill provides “that the 
seat of the university shall be at the capital of the United States.” I 
reserve this point for discussion in connection with the other bill to which 
I now invite your attention. 

The important feature in the bill presented in the Senate by Senator 
Sawyer on the 20th of May, 1872, is the mode in which its author 
endeavored to provide a government for the university which would have 
some chance of being free from political influences ; or in other words to 
deprive the government of the United States of all power over the uni- 
versity from the moment of its establishment, except, of course, the 
power to abolish it. By this bill the government of the university is 
vested in a board of regents, numbering fifty-five persons, a council of 
education numbering seventeen persons, a council of faculties which in- 
cludes all the executive officers of the university and all professors, and 
a general council of the university, “composed of all members of the 
board of regents, council of education, council of faculties, and all grad- 
uates of the university of five years’ standing.” The last named body, 

‘which in the course of years would become very numerous, has only 
power to make recommendations to the other boards. The duties of the 
council of faculties are not prescribed with distinctness. The real gov- 
erning bodies are the board of regents and the council of education. It 
is provided, “that the board of regents shall consist of one member from 
each State of the United States, to be appointed by the governor thereof 
with the advice and consent of the chief justice and the superintendent 
of public instruction, or other like officer of his State; five members 
from the country at large to be appointed by the President of the United 
States, with the advice and consent of the Chief Justice, commissioner of 
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education, and chief officer of the university, and the following members 
ex-officio, to wit, the Chief Justice of the United States, Commissioner 
of Education, Commissioner of Agriculture, Commissioner of Patents, 
Superintendent of the Coast Survey, Superintendent of the Naval Ob- 
servatory, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, President of the 
National Academy of Sciences, President of the National Educational 
Association, President of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, President of the American Philological Association, 
President of the American Social Science Association, and the chief 
officer of the university, fifteen to be a quorum.” ‘The members rep- 
resenting States are to serve six years, and the members at large ten 
years. The specified duties of the regents are “to enact laws for 
the government of the university, to elect the officers thereof, to de- 
termine the general conditions of admission to the university, and to 
confer appropriate degrees.” It is expressly declared, that “no faculty 
shall be organized, no chair created, no salary determined, and no 
professor appointed or removed without the approval of the board of 
regents.” With so large an organization to direct, and such important 
powers to exercise, the board of regents would need to have several 
meetings a year. Two meetings a year would obviously be the least 
possible number. The cumbrousness and the costliness of so large a 
board, with its members scattered all over the country, need not be en- 
larged upon. It is obvious that the author of the bill did not expect, the 
members of the board of regents to attend its meetings with much con- 
stancy, for he named a quorum which is only one more than a quarter 
of the number of members. To name a small quorum for a large body 
of trustees, regents, or directors, is to countenance that neglect of their 
duty on the part of the supposed managers of public and private institu- 
tions of trust, charity, or education, which has been so frequently and so 
grievously illustrated during the past few years. The principle upon 
which the board is chiefly made up is a. very questionable one. Why 
should there be one member from each State in the governing board of 
a university, about which there is to be nothing sectional, sectarian, or 
partisan? Such a principle of local representation implies that Maine 
and Oregon, Minnesota and Florida, may have different interests in the 
institution. The different States of the Union may easily have different 
interests about customs, internal taxes, banking, railroads, canals, com- 
merce, and mail routes ; so that our legislative bodies are naturally formed 
on the principle of local representation; but there is no reason for a 
similar constitution of the government of the university. Philology, his- 
tory, philosophy, science, and mathematics, are the same in Massachusetts 
and California. The professorships might as well be divided among the 
different States, as the places in the board of regents. Indeed, if this 
vicious principle were admitted in the constitution of the chief govern- 
ing board, we should fully expect to see the university offices parceled 
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out among the different States just as political appointments now are. 
There are twelve ex-officio members of the board of regents, none of 
whon, in all probability, could give the smallest attention to this function 
of governing a university. Take, for instance, the Chief Justice of the 
United States, the Commissioner of Education, the Superintendent of the 
Coast Survey, and the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution ; each of 
these officials is fully occupied with the regular work of his own proper 
office. It is an imposition upon these gentlemen to make them devote 
time and thought to a matter so utterly distinct from their official em- 
ployment as.the management of a university; and if they are not to give 
time and thought to the university, the public are imposed upon by the 
list of ex-officio members of the board of regents. I know no surer way 
to procure an inefficient body of trustees than to constitute it in good 
part of officials who will probably have but a slender interest in the 
matter of the trust, and whose regular duties leave them little time and 
strength for extraneous functions involving labor and responsibility. The 
author of the bill doubtless perceived that the board of regents would be 
an unwieldy and incompetent body; he therefore contrived a sort of ex- 
ecutive committee called the council of education. This council consists 
of six regents, six members of the council of faculties, and five ex-officio 
members, to wit, the chief officer of the university, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Superintendent of the Coast Survey, Superintendent of the Naval 
Observatory, and Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. Of this body 
of seventeen members ten is a quorum. This is the working body. It 
is charged, in the language of the bill, “with the organization of facul- 
ties, the appointment and removal of professors and teachers, and, in 
general, with the educational management of the university ;” but it sub- 
sequently appears that in all these things the approval of the board of 
regents is essential. ‘The council of education is the board which would 
attend to details and prepare the business of the board of regents. It 
would have to meet very frequently, and as the presence of its ex-officio 
members would ordinarily be out of the question, three out of the six 
regents from as many different States would have to be called in to make 
a quorum. The resident officers and professors of the university would 
supply the other seven members. A board thus constituted is an untried 
experiment ; its working would be a curious problem. The majority of 
its active members would be professors, who would be called upon to 
advise the regents about all questions of appointment, pay, rank, and 
promotion concerning their colleagues and themselves. * The object which 
the author of this bill had in view in devising this elaborate arrangement 
of governing boards for his university was a laudable one, namely, to 
detach the national university from the national government, but his 
scheme is too novel, complicated, and unpromising to command the con- 
fidence of persons experienced in conducting educational institutions. 

In singular contrast with the general tenor of this bill, the fifteenth 
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section gives Senators and Representatives a right to nominate candi- 
dates from their respective States or districts for scholarships which 
secure free tuition for five years, thereby copying the worst feature in 
the organization of the Military Academy at West Point and the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, and giving members of Congress another excuse 
for neglecting their proper legislative functions to busy themselves with 
patronage. ‘This very objectionable section of the bill was, probably 
intended as a bid for the votes of the members of Congress; but it is a 
very small bid, for section thirteen provides, “ that instruction shall at all 
times be as nearly free for students as is consistent with the income of 
the university and the best interests of learning.” This is a sounding 
phrase capable, like not a few other phrases in this bill, of widely differ- 
ing constructions, but it strongly suggests free tuition. Free tuition in 
a place of professional or other high education is always objectionable, 
because it is a perfectly indiscriminate charity ; when this indiscriminate 
charity is to be supported by national taxation it is doubly objectionable. 

Section fourteenth of the bill contains the singular provisions, that 
“no person shall be admitted for purposes of regular study and grad- 
uation who has not previously received the degree of bachelor of arts, or 
a degree of equal value, from some institution, recognized by the uni- 
versity authorities.” Young Americans do not get the degree of bach- 
elor of arts, on the average, before their twenty-second year. On these 
terms the regular students of the new university would, in my judgment, 
be few, except in the professional departments. This provision cannot be 
a serious one ; it was probably intended to quiet the apprehensions of the 
three hundred institutions which now give the degree of bachelor of arts, 
and of course it can be repealed at any time. 

Both the bills under discussion rely upon Congressional grants or 
appropriations for the maintenance of the university. Senator Howe’s 
bill does not undertake to define the amount of the appropriations re- 
quired. Senator Sawyer’s bill grants twenty millions of dollars in the 
singular form of an unnegotiable certificate of indebtedness of the United 
States, bearing interest at five per cent. a year. One million of dollars 
a year is not a large estimate of the annual cost of the proposed uni- 
versity, considering the extreme wastefulness which characterizes most 
government expenditures. The private incorporated colleges and uni- 
versities use their scanty resources with the greatest possible thrift. 
Their example is a wholesome one. I fear that the example of a uni- 
versity which had one hand in the national treasury would not be as 
salutary. 

Both the bills plant the proposed university at Washington, a city 
which is the capital of the United States only in the governmental or 
political sense. This country has no London, no Paris, no Berlin, no 
Vienna, no Rome. We are fortunate that there is no single city in 
which all the activities of the nation, commercial, industrial, intellectual, 
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and governmental, centre. On the Atlantic coast are four large cities, 
each with a character and influence of its own; in the northwest is Chi- 
cago; on the Ohio is Cincinnati; on the Mississippi is St. Louis; on the 
Pacific, San Francisco. Every one of these local centres is vastly more 
important to the country than Washington, for Washington is a focus of 
neither foreign commerce nor domestic trade, neither manufactures, agri- 
culture, nor mining, neither literature nor art. The climate of the city 
is not very healthy, and the presence of Congress and of the hangers-on 
of Congress does not make the city a better place of residence for young 
men at the forming period of life. There is no precedent in Europe for 
a single, dominant, national university endowed by government, and the 
only one so endowed, and situated at a national capital. London is in 
every possible sense the capital of Great Britain ; but the chief universi- 
ties of Great Britain are not in London. Berlin is the seat of a Prus- 
sian university subsidized by the state; but Prussia subsidizes several 
other universities as well. The university of Paris is only the largest 
branch of that single organization of public instruction which spreads all 
over France, is maintained by the government, and presided over like 
the army and the navy by a minister. In continental Europe all uni- 
versities are subsidized by government. Such is the custom of those 
countries, a custom which is certainly not the outgrowth of free insti- 
tutions. The leading university is now at Leyden, now at Paris, now at 
Bologna, now at Vienna, now at Heidelberg, now at Berlin, and now at 
Leipzig, the stream of students flowing fitfully from one place to another. 
The proposed university at Washington would bear no resemblance 
whatever to any of these famous seats of learning, in either its constitu- 
tion or its surroundings. 

And now let me recall to your minds for a moment the second duty 
which was assigned to the committee appointed at St. Louis in 1871. 
They were in the first place to prepare a plan for a national university, 
and in the second place they were “to marshal the strength of the coun- 
try in systematic and effective support of the measure.” What has really 
taken place? In introducing the first bill we have discussed, Senator 
Howe said, apologetically, “I ought to say by way of explanation, that 
this bill was not sent to me. It was drawn by some one, I do not know 
who, and sent to my colleague, and it is at his request that I present it.” 
In presenting the bill which was supposed to have the sanction of this 
Association, Senator Sawyer said: “I wish to say in reference to this 
bill, that I introduced it by request. . . . . Ido not wish to be understood 
as recommending it.” Neither bill was supported by anybody in any 
way, and neither bill has been heard of since it was brought into Con- 
gress until this day. The senators who introduced them did not imagine 
for a moment that any legislation would grow out of them. As to the 
strength of the country being marshaled in effective support of either 
of these measures, the idea is comical. The whole proceeding is loose, 
crude, hasty, undignified, and unworthy of the subject. 
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I turn next to my third topic, — the true policy of our government as 
regards university instruction. In almost all the writings about a national 
university, and of course in the two Senate bills now under discussion, 
there will be found the implication, if not the express assertion, that it is 
somehow the duty of our government to maintain a magnificent univer- 
sity. This assumption is the foundation upon which rest the ambitious 
projects before us, and many similar schemes. Let me try to demon- 
strate that the foundation is itself unsound. 

The general notion that a beneficent government should provide and 
control an elaborate organization for teaching, just as it maintains an 
army, a navy, or a post-office, is of European origin, being a legitimate 
corollary to the theory ef government by divine right. It is said that 
the state is a person having a conscience and a moral responsibility ; that 
the government is the visible representative of a people’s civilization, and 
the guardian of its honor and its morals, and should be the embodiment 
of all that is high and good in the people’s character and aspirations. 
This moral person, this corporate representative of a Christian nation, has 
high duties and functions commensurate with its great powers, and none 
more imperative than that of diffusing knowledge and advancing science. 

I desire to state this argument for the conduct of high educational in- 
stitutioys by government, as a matter of abstract duty, with all the force 
which belongs to it; for under an endless variety of thin disguises, and 
with all sorts of amplifications and dilutions, it is a staple commodity 
with writers upon the relation of government to education. ‘The concep- 
tion of government upon which this argument is based is obsolescent 
everywhere. In a free community the government does not hold this 
parental, or patriarchal —I should better say godlike — position. Our 
government is a group of servants appointed to do certain difficult and 
important work. It is not the guardian of the nation’s morals ; it does 
not necessarily represent the best virtue of the republic, and is not re- 
sponsible for the national character, being itself one of the products of 
that character. The doctrine of state personality and conscience, and 
the whole argument to the dignity and moral elevation of a Christian 
nation’s government as the basis of government duties, are natural enough 
under Grace of God governments, but they find no ground of practical 
application to modern republican confederations; they have no bearing 
on governments considered as purely human agencies with defined powers 
and limited responsibilities. Moreover, for most Americans these argu- 
ments prove a great deal too much; for if they have the least tendency 
to persuade us that government should direct any part of secular educa- 
tion, with how much greater force do they apply to the conduct by gov- 
ernment of the religious education of the people. These propositions are 
indeed the main arguments for an established church. Religion is the 
supreme human interest, government is the supreme human organization ; 
therefore government ought to take care for religion, and a Christian gov- 
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ernment should maintain distinctively Christian religious institutions. This 
is not theory alone ; it is the practice of all Christendom, except in Amer- 
ica and Switzerland. Now we do not admit it to be our duty to estab- 
lish a national church. We believe not only that our people are more 
religious than many nations which have established churches, but also that 
they are far more religious under their own voluntary system than they 
would be under any government establishment of religion. We do not 
admit fora moment that establishment or no establishment is synon- 
ymous with national piety or impiety. Now, if a beneficent Christian 
government may rightly leave the people to provide themselves with re- 
ligious institutions, surely it may leave them to provide suitable uni- 
versities for the education of their youth. And here again the question 
of national university or no national university is by no means synon- 
ymous with the question, Shall the country have good university educa- 
tion or not? The only question is, shall we have a university supported 
and controlled by government, or shall we continue to rely upon univer- 
sities supported and controlled by other agencies ? 

There is then no foundation whatever for the assumption that it is 
the duty of our government to establish a national university. I ven- 
ture to state one broad reason why our government should not establish 
and maintain a university. If the people of the United States have any 
special destiny, any peculiar function in the world, it is to try to work 
out under extraordinarily favorable circumstances the problem of free 
institutions for a heterogeneous, rich, multitudinous population spread 
over a vast territory. We indeed want to breed scholars, artists, poets, 
historians, novelists, engineers, physicians, jurists, theologians, and ora- 
tors ; but, first of all, we want to breed a race of independent, self-reliant 
freemen, capable of helping, guiding, and governing themselves. Now 
the habit of being helped by the government, even if it be to things good 
in themselves, — to churches, universities, and railroads, — is a most in- 
sidious and irresistible enemy of republicanism; for the very essence of 
republicanism is self-reliance. With the continental nations of Europe it 
is an axiom that the government is to do everything, and is responsible 
for everything. The French have no word for “public spirit,” for the 
reason that the sentiment is unknown to them. This abject dependence 
on the government is an accursed inheritance from the days of the divine 
right of kings. Americans, on the contrary, maintain precisely the oppo- 
site theory, namely, that government is to do nothing not expressly as 
signed it to do, that it is to perform no function which any private agency 
can perform as well, and that it is not to do a public good even, unless 
that good be otherwise unattainable. It is hardly too much to say that 
this doctrine is the foundation of our public liberty. So long as the 
people are really free they will maintain it in theory and in practice. 
During the war of the Rebellion we got accustomed to seeing the gov- 
ernment spend vast sums of money and put forth vast efforts, and we 
asked ourselves, why should not some of these great resources and powers 
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be applied to works of peace, to creation as well as to destruction? So 
we subsidized railroads and steamship companies, and agricultural col- 
leges, and now it is proposed to subsidize a university. The fatal objec- 
tion to this subsidizing process is that it saps the foundations of public 
liberty. The only adequate securities of public liberty are the national 
habits, traditions, and character, acquired and accumulated in the prac- 
tice of liberty and self-control. Interrupt these traditions, break up these 
habits or cultivate the opposite ones, or poison that national character, 
and public liberty will be suddenly found defenseless. We deceive our- 
selves dangerously when we think or speak as if education, whether pri- 
mary or university, could guaranty republican institutions. Education 
can dono such thing. A republican people should indeed be educated 
and intelligent ; but it by no means follows that an educated and intelli- 
gent people will be republican. Do I seem to conjure up imaginary evils 
to follow from this beneficent establishment of a superb national univer- 
sity? We teachers should be the last people to forget the sound advice — 
obsta principiis. A drop of water will put out a spark which otherwise 
would have kindled a conflagration that rivers could not quench. 

Let us cling fast to the genuine American method — the old Massa- 
chusetts method—in the matter of public instruction. The essential 
features of that system are, local taxes for universal elementary educa- 
tion voted by the citizens themselves, local elective boards to spend the 
money raised by taxation and control the schools, and for the higher 
grades of instruction permanent endowments administered by incorpo- 
rated bodies of trustees. This is the American voluntary system, in 
sharp contrast with the military, despotic organization of public instruc- 
tion which prevails in Prussia and most other states of continental Eu- 
rope. Both systems have peculiar advantages, the crowning advantage 
of the American method being that it breeds freemen. Our ancestors 
well understood the principle that to make a people free and self-reliant, 
it is necessary to let them take care of themselves, even if they do not 
take quite as good care of themselves as some superior power might, 

And now, finally, let us ask what should make a university at the cap- 
ital of the United States, established and supported by the general gov- 
ernment, more national than any other American university. It might 
be larger and richer than any other, and it might not be; but certainly 
it could not have a monopoly of patriotism or of catholicity, or of liter- 
ary and scientific enthusiasm. There is an attractive comprehensiveness 
and a suggestion of public spirit and love of country in the term “na- 
tional ;” but, after all, the adjective only narrows and belittles the noble 
conception contained in the word “ university.” Letters, science, art, 
philosophy, medicine, law, and theology are larger and more enduring 
than nations. There is something childish in this uneasy hankering for 
a big university in America, as there is also in that impatient longing for 
a distinctive American literature which we so often hear expressed. As 
American life grows more various and richer in sentiment, passion, 
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thought, and accumulated experience, American literature will become 
richer and more abounding, and in that better day let us hope that there 
will be found several universities in America, though by no means one in 
each State, as free, liberal, rich, national, and glorious as the warmest 
advocate of a single, crowning university at the national capital could 
imagin® his desired institution to become. 


ELecTIVE Stup1Ees.— We copy from the “ Nation” of July 31st the 
following very interesting statement in relation to this subject. It is 
very desirable that some well-considered plan be adopted by all our col- 
leges to collect and report statistics of their experience. One of tha 
first conditions for the useful discussion of any plan for improving a sys- 
tem of education is a true statement of what it is. In many cases such 
a statement would itself decide the question. 

“There was a vague but very general impression a few years ago that if 
the elective system were introduced into the older American colleges, the 
practical sciences, as they are called, especially physics, chemistry, and 
natural history, would crowd out the study of the ancient languages. 
There was also a feeling that the obvious utility of the modern lan- 
guages, and particularly of French and of German, would help to throw 
the ‘dead languages’ into the background. A great many enthusiasts 
fancied that the beatissimi seculi ortus, the good time a-coming, was at 
hand, when books would be thrown aside, and all intellectual activity 
would be narrowed down to the study of physical nature; and so much 
noise has been made about the natural sciences that a great many people 
undoubtedly think this is the principal if not the only subject taught where 
an elective system prevails. The Harvard University Catalogue for 1872- 
73 groups the elective studies of the three upper classes under nine heads, 
and gives the number of students electing every individual study. This 
convenient arrangement enables us to ascertain the exact numbers in the 
nine departments enumerated in the catalogue ; in other words, to ascer- 
tain what it is that the masses of students feel the need of most, and flock 
to most, when the choice is left entirely to themselves. We have taken 
pains to add the numbers together, and think the following summary, in 
which the order of the catalogue is followed, will be interesting. 

“To prevent misunderstanding, it may be well to say that the numbers 
do not represent students, but elections. A student may elect French, 
German, Spanish, and English, in which case he would count four in 
modern languages; or, if he chooses physics, chemistry, mathematics, 
and natural history, he will count one in each of those departments : — 


I. Ancient Languages . . 541{| VI. Mathematics .. 114 
Il. Modern Languages . . 486] VII. Physics rey Chem- 
HI. Philosophy . ° ° . ww istry) °. - 199 


IV. History . . «. . 193} VIII. Natural History - « 154 
V. Political Science ; - 65 IX. Music . a P ; 9 
12 
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“The absolute number of elections in ancient languages (under which 
the catalogue includes 14 students of elements of Roman law, 13 students 
of Hebrew, and one of Sanskrit) is 541; exceeding the numbers in modern 
languages (under which the catalogue includes three in Anglo-Saxon, 10 
in the history and grammar of the English language, and 30 in English 
composition and English literature) by 105; exceeding the number in 
physics (including chemistry) by 342; exceeding the number in natural 
history by 387 ; exceeding the combined numbers of physics and chem- 
istry and natural history by 188. 

“The following table, in which the departments are arranged in the 
order of numbers, shows the percentage or relative number of students 
in each department, for every hundred students in ancient languages :— 


Ancient Languages . . . 100) Natural History. . . . 28 
Modern Languages : ; 80 | Mathematics . ; . 4 21 
Physics and Chemistry . . 37/| Philosophy. . . . . 15 
History. . . «© «© 35 | Political Science . . . 12 


“The above percentages may be compared or grouped in different 
ways. Taking the fashionable division into ‘literary’ and ‘scientific’ 
courses, we may arrange them thus : — 


Ancient Languages . . . 100{ Physicsand Chemistry . . 87 
Modern Languages om ile 80 | Natural History . . . 28 
History . ° . . - 385 | Mathematics . . . - 21 
Philosophy . . . . 15 
Political Science . . . 12 


— —_ 


242 86 





“The above combination gives 242: 86, or something short of 36 
students in the ‘scientific’ course to 100 in the ‘ literary ’ course. 

“Perhaps some objection may be taken to the classification made above. 
The modern languages may be regarded from two points of view. In 
one sense they may be called ‘ literary,’ in another, regarded merely as 
a means to an end; to aid the student in scientific or professional work, 
they may be called ‘practical.’ So, too, with mathematics; as a pre- 
paratory study it is practical, as a disciplinary study it may fairly be put 
with the classical, historical, and philosophical studies which make the 
groundwork of the old-fashioned college. If, therefore, we choose to 
make another division, perhaps equally fashionable, into ‘ disciplinary’ 
and ‘practical,’ we find by reversing the positions of modern languages 
and mathemgtics : — 
Ancient Languages . . . 100{ModernLanguages . . . 80 
History . a a 37 | Physics and Chemistry . . 87 
Mathematics . . . «| 21/| Natural History. . . . 28 
Philosophy . mit ‘ 15 
Political Science . ; wr) 22 


185 145 
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“ By this arrangement the disciplinary studies preponderate over the 
practical in the ratio of 185: 145 or 100: 78. 

“The figures show conclusively that, in spite of the crusade which has 
been carried on against the ancient languages, they still are full of vital- 
ity, still a power, still a popular study, and, in fact, the greatest interest 
in the little college world. As our inquiry is purely numerical and sta- 
tistical, we do not ask why the students make the selections they do. 
Doubtless the reasons are not very obvious; still one fact is plain, that 
they are not guided wholly by utilitarian views.” 


Tue INTERNATIONAL SratTisTICAL ConGress.— The eighth meet- 
ing of this Congress was held, last year, at St. Petersburg. The dele- 
gates from this country were Dr. Edward Young, Chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics, Treasury Department, Washington; Mr. William Barnes 
of Albany; and Mr. Edwin M. Snow of Providence. Owing to the 
exertions of these gentlemen, and to the earnest recommendation of the 
President, the Congress of the United States, on the last day of the 
session, passed a resolution authorizing the President to invite the Con- 
gress to hold its next session in this country, a copy of which is given 
below. We have been lately personally assured by Dr. Engel of Berlin, 
and other eminent statisticians in Europe, that they desire very much to 
hold a meeting in this country in view of the common advantages which 
they are sure would result therefrom. It would seem, therefore, that the 
opportunities are favorable on both sides, and it is to be — that they 
will not be allowed to slip by. 

Statistics lie at the basis of all sound legislation, and of nite science 
in all its departments. Skill in it is rare and difficult. It is compara- 
tively a new science in this country, and we must do all we can to 
improve it. Any one who has seen the admirable machinery for this 
purpose in Europe, and the trained men who work it, must be sure that 
few things would be more likely to do this than the holding of the Con- 
gress here. The American Social Science Association will do all in its 
power to bring about so desirable an object. * J. M. B. 


A RESOLUTION AUTHORIZING THE PRESIDENT TO INVITE THE INTER- 
NATIONAL STATISTICAL CONGRESS TO HOLD ITS NEXT SESSION IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Whereas, The governments of Belgium, Austria, France, Great Britain, 
Prussia, Italy, Holland, and Russia, have heretofore extended invitations to 
the International Statisticai Congress to hold sessions of the said Congress at 
their respective capitals, and eight different sessions of the said Congress 
have been held in accordance with said official invitations to the great advance- 
ment of the science of national and international statistics in its various de- 
partments, and to the uniformity of coinage, weights, and measures, and 
commercial regulations and statistical publications between the different 
nations; and whereas the United States of America are favorable to all 
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measures for promoting the advancement of statistical science, and to all 
efforts for the social advancement and friendly intercourse of the people of 
all countries; and whereas, also, the President of the United States, in his 
recent annual message to Congress, has submitted to this Congress the consid- 
eration of the propriety of extending an invitation to the International Statisti- 
cal Congress to hold its next (ninth) meeting in the United States, therefore, 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
requested to tender to the organization commission of the last session of the 
said Congress, recently held at St. Petersburg, a formal and cordial invita- 
tion to hold its next session in the United States of America. 

Section 2. That if the said invitation shall be accepted, the President 
shall be, and he is hereby, duly authorized to appoint the usual organization 
commission, and to take the other preliminary and necessary measures for the 
meeting of the said body and the holding of its ninth session in this coun- 
try, atsuch time as may be deemed expedient by the said Statistical Congress. 


Approved March 8, 1873. 


Inquiry is often made at this office for information as to the objects of 
associations for Social Science, the form of organization, the subjects 
discussed, etc. To answer these questions in part we print short de- 
scriptions of several of these associations. The largest and most active 
one of which we have any knowledge is in England, under the name of 
“ The National Association for the Promotion of Social Science.” It 
was established in 1857, under the presidency of Lord Brougham. 
Subsequently the “ Society for Promoting’the Amendment of the Law,” 
was united to it, and this title is now added to that given above on the 
publications of the Association. 

The present head-quarters are at No. 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, Lon- 
don, W. C. The library room commands a fine view of the Thames, 
the bridges, and many of the most prominent buildings of the city. Here 
may daily be seen the secretaries and other officers, or committees, at 
work upon their special subjects. I believe it is the experience of many 
members of our Association that there is no place in London where one 
can obtain so readily correct information upon any of the social ques- 
tions of the country, or meet so many persons who are authorities in 
them. The library, which is a large and growing one, includes the 
library of the late Jeremy Bentham. 

An annual meeting, called the “ Annual Congress,” is held in some 
large city of the kingdom, usually in the month of September. The last 
one was held in Plymouth. The next one will be held in Norwich in 
October next. 

At these meetings, which are attended by members only, papers are 
read and freely discussed. An attempt is made to secure several papers 
on each subject, so that various and often conflicting views are presented. 
In illustration of this we give below a list of the papers read at the last 
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meeting. These papers are printed under the name of Transactions. 
Sixteen octavo volumes of some six hundred pages each have already 
appeareil. 

Beside this annual meeting, special meetings are held once a week, 
from November to June, at the office in London, for reading papers and 
for discussion. ‘These papers and discussions are also printed under the 
title of “ Sessional Proceedings.” Six volumes have been issued. We 
print below a list of the papers read at these weekly meetings from No- 
vember 1870 to June 1872. 

The number of members is nearly one thousand. The financial con 
dition seems to be very satisfactory. 

There can be no doubt that this Association has exercised an excellent 
influence on the public opinion of England. It is freely consulted by 
the ministers and other administrative officers of the government, and 
members of Parliament have found from experience that they can here 
obtain the best information upon the questions coming before them. It 
has done not a little to inaugurate good and to check bad legislation. 
The Habitual Criminals Bill, one of very great importance, was pre- 
pared almost exclusively by this Association. It took an active part in 
preparing for the legislation as to married women’s property, educational 
endowments, and the public health. 

A very active intercourse and correspondence has for several years ex- 
isted between this Association and our own, and we are glad of an oppor- 
tunity to make a public acknowledgment of the great benefit that we 
have received from it. 

For further details as to the government, etc., of the British associa- 
tion, we refer to the several papers printed below. J. M. B. 


OFFICERS AND STANDING COMMITTEES OF DEPARTMENTS OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
WITH WHICH IS UNITED THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE AMEND-~ 


MENT OF THE LAW. 
1872-3. 


President. 
Tue Ricut Hon. Lorp Napier anv Etrtrick, K. T. 
Vice-Presidents. 


Tue Rieut Hon. EArt Russet, K. G. 

Tue Rieut Hon. Earu or SHAFTeEsBuRY, K. G. 

Tue Ricut Hon. Lorp DuFFERIN AND CLANDEBOYE, K. G. 

Tue Ricut Hon. Eart or CARNARVON. 

Tue Rieut Hon. Sir Starrorp Nortucore, Barr., M. P. 

His GrAcE THE DuKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Tue Ricut Hon. Sir Joun S. Paxineton, Bart., G. C. B., M. P. 


Presidents of Departments. 


I. — Sir Joun Duke Coreriper, Q. C., M. P. 
Il. — Grorce Woopyart Hastings. 
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Til. — Dr. H. W. Actanp, F. R. S., D. C. L. 
IV. — Sir Joun Bowring, LL. D. 


President of the Council. 
GreorGE Woopyatr Hastin@s. 


General Secretary. 
EpwIin PEaARs. 


Foreign Secretary. 
JoHN WESTLAKE. 


Secretaries of Departments. 


J. — H. N. Moztey. A. HERBERT SAFFORD. 
II. — Rev. Brooke LAMBERT. 
TIT. — Witxi1aM CLopE. Wituram Harpwickxe, M. D. 
IV. —E. L. O’MAttey. Rey. S. A. STEINTHAL. 
Treasurers. 
W. SrrickLanp Cookson. | WILL1AmM Hawes. 
Auditors. ° 
Francis FULLER. | A. V. NEwrTon. 


Assistant Secretary. 
JAMES ROBINSON. 
Bankers. 


Tue LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, 1 St. James’s — S. W. 
Messrs. Ransom, Bouveris & Co., 1 Pall Mall East, S. 


Office of the Association. 
1 ApAm Srreet, ADELPHI, Lonpon, W. C. 


COUNCIL FOR 1872-3. 
Those marked with an asterisk are Representatives of Corporate Bodies. 
President, — GrorGe Woopyatt Hastings. 


Acland, _ H. W. D., F. R. S, Beresford-Hope, A. J. B., M. P. 
D.C. L *Bourne, Alfred 

Acland, Sir Thomas D., Bart., M. P. Boyle, Rev. G. D. 

Adder ley, Right Hon. Sir Charles B., Brassey, Thomas, M. P. 


C. B., M. Pp. Bremner, J. A. 
Armstrong, Sir William, C.B., LL. D., Brodrick, Hon. George 

D. C. ‘. F. RB. 8S. Brookes, W. Cunliffe, M. P. 

Brown, ‘A. m., me. P. 

Baines, Edward, M. P. . Brown, Joseph, Q. C. 
Baker, T. B. Ll. Brown, Samuel, F. S. S. 
Barclay, A. W., M. D. Brown, W. Sneade 
Baring, Thomas, M. P. Bruce, Right Hon. H. Austin, M. P, 
Bass, M. T., M. P. Burgess, Rev. Canon 
Bastard, T. H. Burkitt, Edward 
Bateman, J. F., C. E., F. R. S Butler, Rev. H. Montagu, D. D. 
Bates, Edward, M. P. 
Baxter, R. Dudley Canterbury, Lord Archbishop of 
Bay lis, C. O., M. D. Carnarvon, Earl of 


Beggs, Thomas Carpenter, Alfred, M. D. 
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Carter, R. M., M. P. 

Cave, Right Hon. Stephen, M. P. 

Cavendish, Lord Frederick, M. P. 

Chadwick, David, M. P. 

Chadwick, Edwin, C. B. 

Chambers, Montagu, Q. C,, M. P. 

Chancellor, The Lord 

Chancellor of Ireland, The Lord 

Chichester, Earl of 

Christison, Sir Robert, M. D. 

Clanricarde, Marquis of 

Clark, Charles 

Clarke, T. Chatfield 

Clerk, Lord Justice 

Clode, William 

a a Sir Thomas E., Bart., 

Coleridge, Sir John Duke, Q. C., 
M. P 


Collier, W. F. 

Colman, Jeremiah J., M. P. 
Colonsay, Lord 

Cookson, W. Strickland 

Corrance, F. S., M. P. 
Cowper-Temple, Right Hon. W. F., 


Cox, Mr. Serjeant 

Crofton, Right Hon. Sir Walter, C. B. 
*Crook, R ichard J. 

Curgenven, J. B. 


Dalglish, Robert, M. P. 
Dalrymple, Donald, M. P. 
Dalway, W. R., M. P. 
Daniel, W. T. S., o,f. 
Davenport, E.G. 
Delahunty, James, M. P. 
Denman, Lord 

Denman, Hon. Justice 
Derby, Earl of 
Dickinson, S. 8., M. P. 
Dixon, George, M. Pp. 
Dodds, Joseph, M. P. 
Droop, H. R. 

Ducie, Earl of 

Dudley, Ear] of 

Dunn, E. C 

Dunsany, Lord 


Ebury, Lord 
Edgar, Andrew, LL. D 
Ewing, A. Orr, M. P. 


we Sir William, Bart., LL. D., 
R 

Farr, William, M. D., F. R. S. 
Fitch, J. G. 


Fortescue, Earl 


Fortescue, Hon. Dudley Francis, M. P. 
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Fowler, R. N., M. P. 
Freeland, H. W. 
*Fry, Lewis 

Fuller, Francis 


Gael, S. H. 

Godwin, George, F. R. S. 

Goldsmid, Sir Francis H., Bart., 
M. P. 

Goldsmid, Julian, M. P. 

Graves, Right Hon. Lord 

Gray, William, M. P. 

Greenhow, E. Headlam, M. D., F. R. S. 

Gurney, Right Hon. Russell, Q. C., 
M. P. 


Hadfield, George, M. P. 

Hancock, John 

*Hancock, W. Nielson, LL. D. 

Harcourt, W. Vernon, Q. C., M. P. 

Hardwicke, William, M. D. 

Hare, Thomas 

*Harris, Stanley 

Hart, Ernest 

*Hastings, George Woodyatt 

Hatherley, Right Hon. Lord 

Hawes, William 

Hawkins, Charles 

Headlam, Right Hon. T. E., Q. C., 
m:. P. 

Heywood, James, F. R. S. 

Hill, Alsager H. 

Hill, Edwin 

Hill, Frederic 

Hodgkin, John 

Hodgson, Professor 

Holland, P. H. 

Hope, William, V. C. 

Houghton, Lord 

Howard, James, M. P. 

Hughes, Thomas, Q. C., M. P. 

Hunter, W.A, LL. D. 

Hurst, George. 

Hutton, John, 1 A 


Jencken, H. D. 

Jenkins, Edward 

Jevons, Professor Stanley 

Johnstone, Sir Harcourt, Bart., M. P. 


Keating, Hon. Justice 

Kelly, Lord Chief Baron 
Kettle, Rupert A. 
Kimberley, Earl of 
Kennaway, J. H., M. P. 
Kingsley, Rev. Canon 
Kinnaird, Hon. Arthur, M. P. 


Laird, John, M. P. 
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Lambert, Rev. Brooke 

Lamport, Charles 

Lankester, Edwin, M. D., F. R. S. 

Lawrence, Lord 

Lefevre, G. J. Shaw, M. P. 

Leighton, Sir Baldwyn, Bart. 

Levi, Professor Leone, F. S. S. 

Lewis, John D., M. P. 

Lichfield, Earl of 

Londesborough, Lord 

Longfield, Hon. Montifort, LL. D. 

Lopes, Sir Massey, Bart., M. P. 

Lopes, Henry, Q. C., M. P. 

Lowe, Right Hon. Robert, M. P. 

Lushington, Right Hon. Stephen, 
D.C. L. 

Lycett, Sir Francis 

Lyttelton, Lord 

Lyveden, Lord 


Macfie, R. A., M. P. 

McArthur, William, M. P. 

*McClelland, James 

*McLagan, Peter, M. P. 

Mann, Horace 

Marshall, James 

Massey, Right Hon. W. N., M. P. 

Matthews, Henry, Q. C., M. P. 

Maxwell, Wellwood H., M. P. 

Melley, George, M. P. 

Michael, W. H., F. C. S. 

Mill, J. Stuart 

Minto, Earl of 

*Monk, C. J., M. P. 

— Right Hon. Lord Robert, 
M. P. 


*Moreton, John 
Morley, Samuel, M. P. 
Morrison Walter, M. P. 
Mouat, F. J., M. D. 
Mozley, Herbert N. 
Mundella, A. J., M. P. 


Napier and Ettrick, Lord, K. T. 

Napier, Right Hon. Sir Joseph, Bart. 

Neaves, Hon. Lord 

Newdegate, C. M. P., M. P. 

Newton, A. V. . 

*Newmarch, William, F. R. S. 

Noel, Ernest 

Norris, Rev. Canon 

Northcote, Right Hon. Sir Stafford, 
Bart., M. P. 

Northumberland, Duke of 


Oldfield, Colonel 

O’Malley, E. L. 

O’ Neill, Hon. Edward, M. P. 
O’ Reilly, Myles W., M. P. 
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Overstone, Lord 


Pagliardini, Tito 

Pakington, Right Hon. Sir John, 
Bart., M. P. 

Pankhurst, Richard M., LL. D. 

Payne, Joseph 

Pears, Edwin 

Peel, Right 
D. C. L. 

Pell, Albert, M. P. 

Pender, John, M. P. 

Pennington, Frederick 

Percival, Rev. John 

Phené, J. S. 

Pitman, Henry, M. D. 

Playfair, Dr. Lyon, C. B., F. R. 8S, 
M. P. 


Potter, Edmund, F. R. S., M. P. 
Powell, F. S., M. P. 

Pratt, Hodgson 

Pulling, Mr. Serjeant 


Hon. Sir Lawrence, 


Ramsden, Sir John, Bart., M. P. 
Ramsay, F. W., M. D. 

Ratcliff, Colonel 

Rathbone, P. H. 

Rathbone, William, M. P. 
Rawlinson, Sir Christopher 
Rawlinson, Robert, C. B., C. E. 
Read, C. S., M. P. 

Richard, Henry, M. P. 

Richson, Rev. Canon 

Rigg, Rev. J. H., D. D. 

Ripon, Marquis of 

Rothschild, Baron Lionel de, M. P. 
Rothschild, Baron Mayer de, M. P. 
Russell, Earl, K. G. 

Rutson, A. O. 

Ryalls, C. W., LL. D. 

Ryland, Arthur 


St. David’s, Lord Bishop of 
Safford, A. Herbert 
Salomons, Sir David, Bart., M. P. 
Shaen, Rev. Richard 
Shaen, William 
Shaftesbury, Earl of, K. G. 
Smithies, T. B. 

*Spotton, William 

Stallard, Dr. J. H. 
Steinthal, Rev. S. A. 
Stephenson, Rev. Nash 
Stevenson, James C., M. P. 
Stewart, A. P., M. D. 


Taylor, P. A., M. P. 
Taylor, R. W. Cooke 
Teignmouth, Lord 
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Teulon, Seymour Watson, Sir Thomas, Bart., M. D., 
Tite, Sir Wm., Bart., F. R. S., M. P. F. R. S. 
Tomline, George, M. P. Webster, Thomas, Q. C., F. R. S. 
Torrens, Sir Robert R., M. P. Weguelin, Thomas, M. P. 
Tufnell, E. Carlton West, Henry W., Q. C., M. P. 
Twining, Thomas Westlake, John 
Wheelhouse, W. St. John, M. P. 
Vaughan, James *White, Peter 
Verney, Sir Harry, Bart., M. P. White, Robert . 
Whitwill, Mark 
Waddilove, Alfred, D. C. L. Williams, Arthur J. 
*Walker, John Williams, Sir F. Martin, Bart., M. P. 
*Waller, J. F., LL. D. Wilmot, Sir J. E. Eardley, Bart. 
Ware, Martin Wingfield-Baker, R. B., M. P. 
*Warrack, John : 
Waterhouse, Samuel, M. P. Yeats, John, LL. D. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Clode, William Marshall, James 
Cookson, W. Strickland, Treasurer Mouat, F. J., M. D. 
Mozley, H. N. 


. O’Malley, E. L. 


Dunn, E. C. 


Edgar, Andrew, LL. D. 
; Pears, Edwin, General Secretary 


Gael, S. H. 
Ryalls, C. W., LL. D. 
Hardwicke, William, M. D. 
Hastings, G. Woodyatt, President of Safford, A. Herbert , 
Council 
Hawes, William, Treasurer Teulon, Seymour 


Hill, Frederick 
Waddilove, Alfred, D. C. L. 
Lambert, Rev. Brooke Westlake, John, Foreign Secretary 


White, Robert 
McClelland, James 
DEPARTMENTS. 
I.— JURISPRUDENCE AND AMENDMENT OF THE LAW. 


President. 
Sir Joun Duxe CoteripGE, Q. C., M. P. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Mr. Serjeant Cox. | Joserx Brown, Q. ¢. 
Secretaries. 
Hersert N. Moztey. | A. Herpert Sarrorp. 


Section A.—INTERNATIONAL Law. 


Clark, Charles Harcourt, W. Vernon, Q. C., M. P. 
Clarke, E. C. Jencken, H. D 
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Waddilove, Alfred, D. C. L. 
Wendt, E. E 


Section B.— Mounicrpat Law. 


Burkitt, Edward 

Clark, Charles 

Cookson, W. Strickland 
Daniel, W. T. S., Q. C. 
Droop, H. R. 

Dunn, E. C. 

Edgar, Andrew, LL. D. 
Gael, S. H. , 
Hancock, W. Neilson, LL. D. 
Hare, Thomas 

Harris, Stanley 

Hill, Frederic 

Hodgkin, John 

Hunter, Professor W. A. 
Lefevre, G. J. Shaw, M. P. 


Napier, Right Hon. Sir Joseph, Bart. 
Pankhurst, R. M., LL. D. 

Reilly, F. 8. 

Ryalls, C. W., LL. D. . 

Shaen, William 

Tagart, C. F. 

Teulon, Seymour 

Torrens, Sir Robert R., M. P. 
Waddilove, Alfred, D. C. L. 
Waley, Jacob 

Webster, Thomas, Q. C:, F. R. S. 
Williams, A. J. 

Williams, Joshua, Q. C. 

Wilmot, Sir J. E. Eardley, Bart. 


Section C.— REPRESSION OF CRIME. 


Baker, T. B. Ll. 

Browne, T. Ll. Murray 

Carpenter, Miss Mary 

Crofton, Right Hon. Sir Walter, C. B. 
Hill, Edwin 

Hill, Frederic 


Kinnaird, Hon. Arthur, M. P.» 
Marshall, James 

Ratcliff, Colonel 

Tallack, William 

Wilmot, Sir J. E. Eardley, Bart. 


Il. — EpucarTIon. 


President. 


GrorGeE WoopyatTt HAstTInGs. 


Vice-Presidents. 


T. CHATFIELD CLARKE. 


JOSEPH PAYNE. 


Secretary. 


Rev. Brooke LAMBERT. 


Bremner, J. A. 

Black, A. J. 

Brodrick, Hon. George C. 

Butler, Rev. H. Montagu, D. D. 

Butter, Henry 

Carpenter, Mi8s Mary 

Chadwick, Edwin, C. B. 

—— Right Hon. William, 
M. 


Davies, Miss Emily 
Dixon, George, M. P. 
Fitch, J. G. 
Freeland, H. W. 
Gurney, Mrs. Russell 


Hamilton, Rowland 

Heywood, James, F. R. S. 
Hodgson, Professor, W. B., LL. D. 
Knox, Mrs. John 


- Lycett, Sir Francis 


MacArthur, Alexander 
McClelland, James 
Mann, Horace 

Mast, T. Christian 
Oldfield, Colonel 
Norris, Rev. Canon 
Pattison, Rev. Mark 
Percival, Rev. John 
Rigg, Rev. J. H., D. D. 
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Bateman, J. F., C. E., F. R. S. Jenkins, Edward 
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F. R. S. Watson, Sir Thomas, Bart., M. D., 
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President, 
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Monsieur Le Dr. Susan1, Professeur de Mécanique Industrielle & la Société 
des Arts, Milan. 

Monsieur Le Dr. VARRENTRAP?P, Francfort-sur-Main. 

Monsieur A. VisscueErs, Conseiller au Conseil des Mines, Rue Royale, No. 
106, Bruxelles. 

Count Zamoysk1, Cracow, Russia. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Mrs. Joun Knox, London. 
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OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The Association is established to aid the development of Social 
Science, to spread a knowledge of the principles of jurisprudence, and 
to guide the public mind to the best practical means of promoting 
amendment of the law, the advancement of education, the prevention 
and repression of crime, the reformation of criminals, the adoption of 
sanitary regulations, and the diffusion of sound principles on questions 
of economy and trade. The Association aims to bring together the 
various societies and individuals who are engaged or interested in further- 
ing these objects; and, without trenching upon independent exertions, 
seeks to elicit by discussion the real elements of truth, to clear up doubts, 
to harmonize discordant opinions, and to afford a common ground for the 
interchange of trustworthy information on the great social problems of 


the day. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The Association has a president, vice-presidents, president of council, 
general secretary, treasurer, and foreign secretary. ‘The government of 
the Association is intrusted to a council and an executive committee, 
constituted under Laws XI. and XII. 

The Association is divided into four departments: Jurisprudence and 
Amendment of the Law, Education, Health, and Economy and Trade. 
Each department has a president, vice-presidents, secretaries, and stand- 
ing committee. 


SUBSCRIPTION AND MEMBERSHIP. 


Any person becomes a member of the Association by subscribing one 
guinea annually, or ten guineas as a life payment. Every member is 
entitled to attend the annual meetings of the Association, and to receive 
a copy of its “ Transactions.” 

Any member subscribing under Law XX. an additional sum of one 
guinea annually, is also entitled to attend the special meetings of the 
departments, held in London during the session, to receive a copy of 
the “ Sessional Proceedings,” which contains the publications connected 
therewith, and to make use of the library at the office of the Associa- 
tion. 

Any public body, such as a learned society, chamber of commerce, 
a mechanics’ institute, etc., becomes a corporate member by paying an 
annual subscription of two guineas. Every corporate member receives 
(without further payment) a copy of the “ Transactions,” and may nom- 
inate two representatives to attend the meetings of the Association. 
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LAWS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
Object and Organization. 


I. The object of the Association is to aid the development of Social 
Science. 

II. The Association comprises four departments: the first, for Juris- 
prudence and Amendment of the Law; the second, for Education; the 
third, for Health ; and the fourth, for Economy and Trade. 

Il. The Association consists of ordinary members, corporate mem- 
bers, foreign corresponding members, and associates. 


. Terms of Membership. 


IV. Any person who pays an annual subscription of one guinea, or a 
life subscription of ten guineas, to the funds of the Association, is an 
ordinary member. 

V. Any public body paying to the funds of the Association an annual 
subscription of two guineas, is a corporate member. 

VI. Foreign corresponding members are elected by the council the 
number of such members being limited by by-law. Foreign corre- 
sponding members are exempt from payment. 

VII. Any person who pays ten shillings to the funds of the Association 
is an associate to the annual meeting for which such payment is made. 

VIII. The annual subscription is payable in advance on the first day 
of-August in each year. 


Officers and Government. 


IX. The Association has a president, vice-presidents, presidents and 
vice-presidents of departments, a president of council, a general secre- 
tary, a treasurer or treasurers, foreign secretary, and secretaries of de- 
partments, who are all annually elected, and hold office until the ap- 
pointments of the following year are made. 

X. The Association is governed by a conncil, and by an executive 
committee, subject to the directions of the council. 

XI. The council consists of the following persons : — 

1. The president, vice-presidents, presidents and vice-presidents. of 
dcpartments, general secretary, treasurers, foreign secretary, and secre- 
taries of departments. 

2. Every member who has filled the office of president or president.of 
a department, or who has filled for three years the office of general sec- 
retary, treasurer, foreign secretary, or secretary of department. 

3. Every member who, up to the 31st of July, 1862, had served for 
three years as a member of council. 

4, Every member of either house of Parliament who is also a memes 
ber oi the Association. 
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5. Such members, not exceeding fifteen in each department, as shall 
be annually nominated by the standing committee of each department. 

6. Such representatives of any branch or local association, not ex- 
ceeding two, as may be nominated from time to time by such branch or 
local association. 

7. Such representative of any society existing in connection with the 
Association as may be nominated from time to time by such society. 

8. Such representative of any learned society, or chamber of com- 
merce, being a corporate member of the Association, as may be from 
time to time nominated by such corporate member. 

9. Such members as may be nominated by the Association, on the 
recommendation of the council, for special services to the Association. 

10. Such members, not exceeding twelve, as shall be annually nomi- 
nated by the council, on the recommendation of the executive commit- 
tee. 

XII. The executive committee consists of the president of council, 
the general secretary, the treasurers, the foreign secretary, one secre- 
tary from each department nominated by the council, and twelve mem- 
bers elected annually by the council. 

XIII. The council meets at the time of the annual meeting of the 
Association, at three other times during the year, and also when spe- 
cially summoned by the executive committee. 


Annual and other Meetings. 


XIV. An annual meeting for the reception of the address of the 
president, and of the reports of the council and standing committees, 
and for the reading and discussion of papers, is held in such place, and at 
such time, as may be appointed by the council. 

XV. A business meeting of the members is held in each year at the 
office of the Association, at such time as may be appointed by the coun- 
cil, to receive a report, from the council on the financial and other 
business of the Association, to elect the officers and standing commit- 
tees for the ensuing year, and to enact such laws as may from time to 
time be required. 

XVI. The council has the power of summoning a general meeting of 
members, on fourteen days’ notice, for such purpose and at such time and 
place as it thinks fit. 

XVII. The general secretary, on receiving a requisition signed by 
twenty members, summons, at such time, being within thirty days, and 
at such place as he thinks fit, a general meeting of the members, for 
the purpose stated in such requisition. 

XVIII. Special meetings are held in London, under the regulation of 
the executive committee, for reading papers, and for discussion on spe- 
cific questions. 
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Rights and Privileges of Members. 


XIX. Every ordinary member has the right of attending and voting 
at the annual meeting, the business meeting of members, and all other 
general meetings of the Association, of being eligible to any of its offices, 
and of receiving gratuitously its “ Transactions.” 

XX. Any ordinary member, whose name has been submitted for that 
purpose to, and approved by, the executive committee, and who pays an 
additional annual subscription of one guinea or an additional life sub- 
scription of ten guineas, has the privileges of attending and voting at the 
special meetings mentioned in Law XVIIL., of receiving all publications 
issued in connection with such meetings, and of the using of the library 
at the office of the Association. 

XXI. Every corporate member receives gratuitously a copy of the 
“ Transactions,” and may nominate two representatives to attend the 
meetings of the Association. 

XXII. Every foreign corresponding member has all the rights of an 
ordinary member, except that of eligibility to the council, 

XXIII. Every associate has the right of attending and voting at the 
annual meeting held by Law XIV. 


Standing and other Committees. 


XXIV. A standing committee for each department is annually elected 
at the business meeting of members. A standing committee has the 
power of appointing sub-committees. 

XXV. Special committees are appointed by the Association or by 
the council, to consider and report on specific subjects of reference. 

XXVI. The president of council is, ex officio, a member of every 
standing committee, and the general secretary and the foreign sec- 
retary are, ex officio, members of every committee and sub-committee. 
The secretary of each department is, ex officio,a member of every com- 
mittee and sub-committee of such department. 


Constitution and Conduct of Meetings. 


XXVII. For general meetings of the Association twenty members, 
for meetings of the council seven members, for those of the executive 
committee five members, and for those of other committees and sub- 
committees three members, form a quorum. 

XXVIII. At all the aforesaid meetings the chairman — a voté; if 
the votes be equal he has also a casting vote. 

XXIX. No original motion, of which previous notice has not been 
given, is put from the chair at any meeting of the Association held 
under Laws XIV., XV., or XVI. 
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Finances. 


XXX. The funds of the Association are kept in its name at a bank. 
All sums received on account of the Asséciation are paid into the bank; 
and all checks on the bank are drawn by order of the council or of the 
executive committee, signed by the treasurer and countersigned by the 
general secretary. 

XXXI. At the business meeting of members two auditors, not 
being members of the executive committee, are appointed on motion, 
by show of hands, to audit the accounts of the ensuing year. 

XXXII. The accounts of the Association are made up to the end of 
June in each year; and, after being duly audited, are appended to the 
annual report of the council. 


Vacancies in Offices. 


XXXITI. The council fills up any vacancy occurring during the year 
in any of the offices named in Law IX. 


ANNUAL CONGRESS. 


The annual congress of the Association in 1873 will be held at 
Norwich. 

TRANSACTIONS. 

The “Transactions” of the Association are published by Messrs. Long- 
mans & Co., Paternoster Row, price 12s., but members desirous of com- 
pleting their sets of volumes may obtain them at the office of the Asso- 
cianion, at the reduced price of 8s. 6d. each volume, excepting those of 
1857, 1858, and 1859. The journal, “ Sessional Proceedings,” issued at 
short intervals during the session, may be obtained at the office of the 
Association, or of P. S. King, Bridge Street, Westminster, price 3d. 


A LIST OF PAPERS READ AT THE SESSIONAL EVENING MEETINGS. 


November 20th, 1871.— The Present Position of the Codperative 
Movement. By Mr. Thomas Hughes, Q.C., M. P. 

November 27th. — Discussion on the Endowed Schools Bill, Part IL, 
opened by Mr. J. G. Fitch. 

December 4th.— On the Means by an Improved Organization of 
Accelerating the Business of Parliament. By Mr. Frederic Hill. 

December 11th. — Adjourned Discussion on the Codperative Move- 
ment, By Mr. Thomas Hughes, Q. C., M. P. 

December 18th. — Suggestions for Facilitating the Transfer and dispo- 
sition of Land. By Professor Jacob Waley. 

January 15th, 1872.— Appellate Jurisdiction. By Mr. H. N. 
Mozley. 

January 22d.— Coming Sanitary Legislation. Discussion opened 
by Mr. G. W. Hastings. 

18 
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January 29th. — Upon the Principle which should guide in Legisla- 
tion as to Property. By Mr. C. J. Grece. 

February 5th. — Women’s Suffrage. By Mr. Arthur Arnold. 

February 12th. — On the Introduction of Metric Weights and Meas- 
ures, and a Decimal System of Coinage, and on the advantage of having 
them taught in the Elementary Schools in the United Kingdom. By 
Professor Leone Levi. 

February 19th.— Aspects and Prospects of Technical Education. 
By Dr. Yeats. 

February 26th. — Discussion on the Traffic in Stolen Property, opened 
by Mr. A. H. Safford. 

March 18th. — Discussion on the Married Women’s Property Amend- 
ment Act, opened by Mr. Edwin Pears. 

March 25th. — On the Haunts of Typhoid and other Fevers in Eng- 
land and Wales. By Dr. A. Haviland. 

April 15th. — On the Bill to Amend the Law of Evidence. By Mr. 
Joseph Brown, Q. C. 

April 22d. — A Proposal for solving the great Educational Difficulties, 
namely, Compulsion, Payments, and Religion in Elementary Schools. 
By Dr. Stallard. 

April 29th.— Adjourned Discussion of the Bill to Amend the Law of 
Evidence. 

May 6th. — On the Civil Responsibility of Employers to those Injured 
in their Employ. By Mr. P. H. Holland. 

May 13th.— Theories of the Propagation of Disease, side by side 
with existing Facts. By Dr. Druitt. 

May 27th. — On Local Medical Appointments, and on the need of the 
Separation of Private Practice from the Public Medical Service. By 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C. B. ; 

June 3d.—On the Importance and Necessity of Improving our 
Ordinary Method of School Instruction. By Mr. Joseph Payne, 
F. C. P. : 

June 10th. — On Mixed Education. By Miss Emma Wallington. 


These papers and the discussions upon them have been printed, 
and circulated among the members. A petition was presented to the 
House of Commons by the council in favor of the appointment of a 
public prosecutor, as a means conducive to the diminution of crime 
and the conviction of offenders. The Jurisprudence Committee at the 
same time expressed their opinion that as the worst effects of the want 
of a system of public prosecution were seen in the metropolitan police 
district, it would be expedient, in the first instance, to limit the opera- 
tion of the measure to that area. The council are glad to learn that 
this suggestion was generally approved, and they congratulate the As- 
sociation that though the measure has been dropped for the present 
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session, 1t will probably be reintroduced next session with the modifi- 
cation mentioned, and will be a Government measure. “ Book the 
First,” of a draft outline of an international code has been prepared by 
Mr. David Dudley Field, of New York. The contents of this volume 
treat of the relations of nations and of their members in time of peace. 
It will be recollected that at the Manchester Congress, in 1866, a com- 
mittee was appointed, consisting of jurists of different nations, to pre- 
pare and report on the subject, with a view of having a complete code 
formed after careful revision and amendment, and then presented to the 
different governments, in the hope of receiving their sanction. The 
present is an installment in that direction. The subject of the law of evi- 
dence has been under the consideration of the standing committee of 
the municipal law section. A bill has been drafted by the council, 
and will be considered at the Plymouth Congress. The bill on the jury 
laws, brought into the House of Commons by the Government, was con- 
sidered by the special committee on trial by jury, and their report was 
communicated to the select committee of the House. The bill has since 
been withdrawn. An International Prison Congress was held in Lon- 
don in July. The council were desirous of giving every aid in their 
power to make the Congress a successful and useful meeting, and they 
resolved to codperate with Dr. Wines (commissioner from the United 
States to organize the Congress) in every practical way in prosecuting the 
objects of his mission. The Congress met with eminent success. The 
council again memorialized the Government in favor of reintroducing the 
Endowed Schools Bill, Part II. The bill would provide for efficient 
teaching by thoroughly qualified persons, and prevent the growth of 
abuses arising mainly for want of inspection, supervision, and examina- 
tion. Two deputations of the joint committees of this Association and 
the British Medical Association on state medicine and the organization 
and administration of the sanitary laws, waited upon Mr. Stansfeld, at 
the local government board, Whitehall, to urge upon him the expediency 
of introducing certain provisions into the measure brought before Parlia- 
ment on the sanitary law. Memorials were on each occasion presented. 
The deputation urged the necessity of the consolidation of the existing 
law, a large extension of area, an amendment in local authorities, and 
the establishment of a registration of sickness. Mr. Stansfeld, in reply, 
promised the suggestions offered should have his most careful considera- 
tion. The council also adopted a series of resolutions on the subject, 
which were printed and circulated. A communication was made by the 
standing committee of the health department to the president of the lo- 
cal government board on the subject of the steps desirable to be taken 
in view of the possible outbreak of cholera. A letter, in reply, stated 
that the president had had the suggestions under his attentive considera- 
tion ; that he proposed the adoption of some of them, and that he would 
willingly give his best attention to any further suggestions which the re- 
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sult of the discussions of the Association might possibly induce them to 
make. A memorial on the subject of the regulation of mines was pre- 
sented to her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
Under the Mines Inspection Act many important precautions. introduced 
are still neglected, whereby a large proportion of the lives lost by mine 
accidents are caused, as also a far larger number of severe injuries not 
fatal. The pecuniary loss and the misery occasioned by such very nu- 
merous deaths and injuries are so great and so wide-spread as to be of 
important national concern. The council were of opinion that such 
misery could be much alleviated and greatly diminished. They sug- 
gested that compensation should be secured to those injured, or to the 
families of those killed, in all cases of accident essentially,.though not 
exclusively, caused by the neglect of such precautions. The council sub- 
sequently petitioned the House of Commons in favor of the Mines Reg- 
ulation Bill, which provided to some extent for the evils complained of. 
They are glad to report that the legislature has concurred in several of 
the suggestions made. On the 6th of August, M. Henry Dunant, the 
originator of the work of the “ Red Cross,” and of the convention 
signed at Geneva (1864), for ameliorating the condition of the wounded, 
read here a paper, by way of “ A Proposal for Introducing Uniformity 
into the Condition of Prisoners of War.” The great success which at- 
tended M. Dunant’s previous efforts made the present proposal one of 
peculiar interest. In the nine articles of the convention, signed at Ge- 
neva, in 1864, and acceded to by the British Government in February, 
1865, tle leading European States virtually agreed upon a number of 
articles of an International Code. It is now proposed that steps shall be 
taken towards framing similar propositions for introducing uniformity 
into the treatment of prisoners of war. At the conclusion of the paper, 
a resolution was passed, recommending the appointment of a joint com- 
mittee of the Association and of the National Society for aiding the Sick 
and Wounded in Time of War, for consideration, and to report thereon. 
The council has had this resolution before it, and has named a commit- 
tee, including in its numbers the International Law Section. The special 
committee appointed to consider the present licensing laws had referred 
to them a resolution passed at the Leeds Congress, recommending the 
council to continue their labors to aid in securing from Parliament a 
comprehensive measure dealing with the sale of intoxicating liquors. 
The committee, in deliberating on the subject, had before them the bill of 
the Government. A series of resolutions were drawn up and approved 
by the council, and ordered to be presented to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, who had charge of the licensing bill. In Novem- 
ber last, a central conference of chairmen and vice-chairmen of boards 
of guardians was held here, under the auspices of the Association, with a 
view to bring together those who were interested in poor law adminis- 
tration, to compare experience, and to hear suggestions. Somewhat sim- 
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ilar conferences have been held in other parts of England representing 
particular districts. ‘These conferences having met with general appro- 
val, it was suggested that a central conference should be held in London, 
to which representatives should be invited from various portions of the 
kingdom, and that this could be best done through the agency of this 
Association. The conference was a very large and influential gathering 
of persons interested in poor law administration, and was presided over 
by the Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield. The council -have much satis- 
faction in reporting that the operations of the special committee on labor 
and capital, during the last year, have met with considerable success. In 
order to assist in bringing to a termination the extensive strike at that 
time among the engineers at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Mr. Morrison, M. P., 
and the general secretary, Mr. Pears, went to that town in the early 
part of the summer, and were afterwards followed by Mr. Mundella, M. 
P., accompanied by Mr. Applegarth ; and there can be no doubt that the 
friendly interviews which’ these gentlemen had with both classes in dis- 
pute, and the compromise recommended by Mr. Mundella, and which, in 
effect, was adopted, had a material influence in bringing the strike to an 
end; a strike which, besides the bad feelings attending it, was, at a low 
estimate, causing a weekly loss of £15,000. Subsequently to this, several 
excellent public addresses on the subject of labor and capital were de- 
livered in different parts of the country, by Mr. Thomas Brassey, M. P., 
another member of the committee; and in several places, through the 
committee’s exertions, boards of conciliation were formed and strikes 
averted. Still more recently, the committee have done good service in 
relation to the builders’ lock-out and strike in London. Some resolutions 
by them, advising a friendly conference between the masters and work- 
men, and, if necessary, reference to arbitration, having been issued, the 
masters at once expressed their willingness to adopt them; and in a 
short time the masons, also, in effect, gave their consent; the speedy 
result being an abandonment of the strike, so far as the masons were 
concerned, and complete cessation of the lock-out. The council have 
had under their consideration a resolution passed at a conference of 
poor law guardians at Guildford, recommending them to take steps to 
impress on the Government the desirability of making a full investigation 
into the character and management of friendly societies and village bene- 
fit clubs, with a view to the establishment throughout the country of 
providential societies on sound principles. The council arranged that at 
the Plymouth Congress the subject should be brought forward, and also 
be considered in committee by the Economy and Trade Department. ‘The 
council have had urged upon them the propriety of interceding in some 
way with the Government with a view to the suppression of the existing 
slave trade in Central Africa. ‘The council have referred the subject to 
the standing committee on India and the Colonies, for consideration, with 
full power to take what steps they may deem requisite to bring the mat- 
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ter under the notice of the Government, with a view to put an end to 
the traffic. In addition to the subjects which have been mentioned, 
the consideration of several others have occupied the attention of the 
various committees during the session. 


A LIST OF PAPERS READ AT THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING HELD IN 
PLYMOUTH AND DEVONPORT IN SEPTEMBER, 1872, AND PRINTED IN 
THE VOLUME OF TRANSACTIONS FOR 1872. 


Opening Address. The Right Hon. Lord Napier and Ettrick, K.T 

Address on Jurisprudence and Amendment of the Law. Sir John 
Duke Coleridge, Q. C., M. P. 

Address on Education. John Woodyatt Hastings. 

Address on Health. Dr. Ackland, F. R. §., D. C. L. 

Address on Economy and Trade. Sir John Bowring, LL. D. 


I.— JURISPRUDENCE AND AMENDMENT OF THE Law. 
INTERNATIONAL AND MUNICIPAL LAW SECTION. 


Evidence of Accused Persons. 


Is it desirable that defendants in criminal proceedings should be com- 
petent or compellable to give evidence in their own behalf, or on behalf of, 
or against others jointly indicted? And is it desirable that the husband 
or wife of an indicted prisoner, should be competent or compellable to 
give evidence in favor of, or against the accused, or any person jointly 
indicted? Alfred Waddilove, D.C. L. T. C. Brian. Discussion. 


Court of International Arbitration. 


Can a court of international arbitration be formed with a view to avoid 
war, and if so, in what way? Rev. Dr. Stock. M. Henry Dunant. 
Discussion. 


Liability for Negligence. 
Ought railway companies and other carriers of passengers to be liable 


to an unlimited extent for the acts of their servants? Joseph Brown, 
Q. C. Discussion. 


The Oolonial Question. 


The Colonial Question ; its present position and the policy of the fu- 
ture. Edward Jenkins, Barrister-at-Law. 

Permanent Union of the Empire Desirable; and how Maintainable. 
Francis P. Labilliere, Barrister-at-Law. 

On the Policy of Extending the Empire. Wm. Westgarth. 

On the Transfer of Land. Sir Robi. R. Torrens, M. P. Discussion. 

Copyhold Law Reform. H. W. Freeland. 
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Miscellaneous. 
On the Second Report of the Judicature Commission. W. T. S. 
Daniel, Q. C. 


On the Reform of the Ecclesiastical Courts of England. Rev. Daniel 
Ace, D. D. 


On the International Laws of Joint Stock Companies, and the Neces- 
sity of Establishing an International Code. H. D. Jencken. 


Repression of Crime Section. 
Address on Repression of Crime. J. H. Kennaway, M. P. 


Cumulative Punishment. 


Is it desirable to adopt the princivle of Cumulative Punishment? T. 
B. Le Baker. Discussion. 


Industrial Day Schools. 


Is it desirable that Industrial Day Schools should be Established? 
Miss Mary Carpenter. Discussion. 


Primary Aim of Punishment. 


What ought to be the Primary Aim of Punishment, —to deter, or to 
reform? Mr. Serjeant Cox. Discussion. 


Treatment of Prisoners before Trial. 

The Prison Cells of London. T. Ll. Murray Browne, Barrister-at- 
Law. 

On the Treatment of Prisoners before Trial. R. D. Tracy Gould, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

On the Diminution of the Frequency of Punishment, with the view 
of increasing its deterrent Effect. Rev. C. M. E. Collins. 

Mendicity, Repression, and Charity Organization. Hamilton White- 
ford. 

Miscellaneous. 

The Past and Future of Dealing with Crime. T. B. Ll. Baker. 

Trade Prisons. E. Vivian. 

Substitution of Compulsory Labor for Imprisonment in the Case of 
Female Offenders. Mrs. Meredith. 

The Devon and Exeter Reformatories and Industrial Schools. A. H. 
A. Hamilton. 

On the best Means of suppressing the low, cheap Literature of the 
Day. R. Reynolds Fox. 

Industrial Labor in Establishments for Criminals in India. Captain 
Brudenell Rogers. 
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II. — EpvucatTIon. 


Primary Instruction. 


Why are tne Results of our Primary Instruction so unsatisfactory ? 
Joseph Paine (Representative from the College of Preceptors). Rev. 
Brooke Lambert. Discussion. 


Training of Teachers. 


How far does recent Legislation render new Regulations necessary for 
the Training of Teachers in Elementary Schools? T. Chatfield Clark. 
Discussion. 

Secondary Education of Girls. 


What Public Provision ought to be made for the Secondary Educa- 
tion of Girls? Miss Sheriff. Discussion. 


Setentifie Education. 


On the Present Position of Science in Relation to the British Govern- 
ment. George Gore, F. R. S. 

On Scientific Education’in Middle-class Schools. C. Spence Bates, 
F. B.S. 

Education on a Scientific Basis. W. Cave Thomas. 

On the Right Curriculum of National Schools. Professor Newman. 

On the National High Schools of Denmark. Miss Hierta. 


Miscellaneous. 


Punishments in relation to the Education of Children. W. F. Collier. 

On the Scheme under Consideration for Establishing Examinations of 
Public Schools, to be conducted by Members of the University. Rev. E. 
C. Hawkins. 

On the Education Act of 1870, and the Code. Rowland Hamilton. 

The Object of Female Education. Mrs. Amelia Lewis. 

On the Education and Employment of the Blind. Miss. M. A. Paull. 

The Training System in Use in the Royal Navy. William Beer. 


III. — Heats. 


Sewage Poisoning. 
What Steps should be taken to guard against Sewage Poisoning? P. 
H. Holland. I. W. Stevens, M. R. C. S. Discussion. 
Improvement of Sanitary Laws. 


What are the Steps on which a Comprehensive Measure for the Im- 
provement of the Sanitary Laws should be based? W. H. Michael. 
Discussion. 
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Pollution of Rivers. 


What Means can be adopted to prevent the Pollution of Rivers ? 
William Hope, V. C. 

The Prevention of Disease. Thomas Baker. 

The Public Health Act, 1872, with Special Reference to the three 
Towns of Plymouth, Devonport, and Stonehouse. Christopher Bulteel, 
F. R. C. S. 


Miscellaneous. 


Report of the Joint Committee on the Amendment of the Sanitary 
Laws. 

The Policy of Restrictive Measures on Quarantine as applied to 
Cholera and Cattle Plague. George Foggs. 

The Eccentricity of Recent Sanitary Legislation. Wm. Hope, V. C. 

The Cleansing of Sewers and the Purification of Sewage. Genera: 
Scott. 

On Sewage Filtration. Robert Symington. 

A New Mode of Hospital Construction. Henry Greenway 
M. R. C. S. 

On the most Effectual Means of Preserving Purity of Atmosphere. 
W. I. Cooper. 

Ventilation and Health in Ships. Dr. W. S. Pearse. 

The Mortality of Infants. Thomas Littleton, M. B. Lond. 

On Vital Statistics. Edward Vivian. 

A Medical Midnight Mission in the Streets of Birmingham. William 
Acton. 

IV.— Economy anp TRADE. 


Direct or Indirect Taxation. 


How far ought Taxation to be Direct or Indirect? E. C. Macqueen, 
John Noble, Thomas Briggs. Discussion. 


Agricultural Labor. 


How may the Condition of the Agricultural Laborer be Improved ? 
Sir Baldwin Leighton, Bart., William Morris, E. L. O’Malley. Discus- 
sion. ° 

Local Taxation. 


What Principles ought to Regulate Local Taxation and Administra. 
tion? John Scott, Captain Craigie, W. D. Henderson, Owen Williams. 
Discussion. 

Arbitration in the Settlement of National Disputes, viewed in relation 
to the Events and Results of the late War. Thomas Beggs. 

Retail Trades and Coéperative Stores. Jeremiah Head, F. S. S. 

The Abuse of Industrial Partnerships. G. I. Holyoake. 

Free Trade in Land. Arthur Arnold. 
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Remarks upon the Mineral Wealth of Cornwall. J. H. Collins, 
F. G. S. 

Existing Impediments to the Circulation of Labor, and Suggestions 
for their Removal. Alsager H. Hill. 

On the Present Condition of the Licensing Laws in the United King- 
dom and their Deficiencies. Rev. S. A. Steinthal. 

Social Progress in India; or, India as a Field for the Study of Social 
Science. Iltudus T. Prichard. 

Insurance for Laborers. Rev. J. S. Stratton. 


Miscellaneous. 


A Parliament of Nations. His Excellency Senor Don Arturo de 
Marcoartu. 

Work of an International Peace Society, and Woman’s Work in it. 
Mrs. E. M. King. 

The Needle Woman’s Case. R. W. Cooke Taylor. 

Factories and Work Shops Inspections, with special Reference to . 
Brick and Tile Yards. George Smith, F. S. A. 

The Improved Utilization of the Land. Francis Fuller. 

The Elberfield Poor Law System. I. N. Bennett. 

Rating of the Tithe Rentcharge. Rev. R. Hobhouse. 

On a New Method of Constructing Ships, with a Self-Regulating as 
to their Specific Gravity, so as to enable them to secure the Advantages 
enjoyed by Fish. Dr. Thomas Littleton. 

On Codperation. William Nuttall. 

The Present Condition of Metallic Currency, and the Effect which a 
limited supply thereof has upon the Trade and Industry of the Country. 
J. R. Coningsby. 

On the Necessity of Protecting the Pacific Populations of Invaded 
Countries in Continental Wars. By Professor Katchenowsky. 


Tue Paiapevtpnra Socrat Scrence Association. — We are in- 
debted to Mr. J. G. Rosengarten, the secretary of this Association, for 
the following description of its formation and subsequent transactions. 


The Philadelphia Social Science Association was organized at a 
meeting held November 17, 1869, as a local branch of the American 
Association for the advancement of Social Science. During that winter, 
a series of lectures on Social Science was delivered at the hall of the 
University by Professor McIlvaine of Princeton, under the auspices of 
the Association. In the autumn of 1870, the meeting of the genera! 
association was held at the same place, and with very great success ; 
the papers read there were subsequently printed in the Transactions of 
the Association. During the winter of 1870-71, the following papers 
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were read at public meetings held by the Philadelphia Association, 
namely, — 

1. Compulsory Education, by Lorin Blodget. 

2. Arbitration as a Remedy for Strikes, by Echley B. Coxe. 

3. The Revised Statutes of Pennsylvania, by R. C. McMurtrie. 

4, Local Taxation, by Thomas Cochran. 

5. Infant Mortality, by Dr. J. S. Parry. 

These papers were all printed in the “ Penn Monthly Magazine,” and 
reprinted, together with the discussion that followed the reading of the 
papers in separate pamphlet form, for distribution among the members 
of the Association, the newspapers, and through the general association 
at Boston, to such of its members as were interested in the questions 
under discussion. 

In the winter of 1871-72, the same plan was followed, and the follow- 
ing series of papers read and printed, namely, — 

1. Statute Law and Common Law, by E. Spencer Miller. 

2. Apprenticeship, by James S. Whitney. 

3. The Proposed Amendments to the Constitution of Pennsylvania, 
by Francis Jordan. 

4. Vaccination, by Dr. J. S. Parry. 

5. The Census, by Lorin Blodget. 

In the winter of 1872-73, the following papers were published by the 
Association, in pursuance of the plan so successfully set on foot and 
pursued for the preceding seasons of active operations, namely, — 

1. The Tax System of Pennsylvania, by Cyrus Elder. 

2. The Work of the Constitutional Convention of Pennsylvania, by 
A. Sydney Biddle. 

3. What shall Philadelphia do with its Paupers, by Dr. Isaac Ray. 

4. Proportional Representation, by S. Dana Horton, and a supplement 
to it. 

5. The Election of Party Candidates under the Free List, by the 
same. 

In addition to the instruction conveyed by these papers when read 
and discussed at the meetings of the Association, full abstracts of them 
were printed in all the newspapers of Philadelphia, and thus the public 
at large were greatly benefited by the active operations of the Associa 
tion. Many very important matters of State and municipal legislation 
were so treated that good legislation was assisted and even secured, 
while much bad and mischievous law-making was arrested, and in one 
important instance, absolutely prevented. The Association was also ac- 
tively engaged in successful codperation with the national association in 
its energetic support of civil service reform, reform of immigration, mi- 
nority representation, and numerous other questions of national interest 
and importance, where the initiative was due largely to the general as- 
sociation, and the local associations lent very useful influence to forward 
them. 
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The total membership of the Association has not exceeded one hun- 
dred and eighty, representing the various professions and many of the 
leading industries of Philadelphia; even this small number has been 
reduced by death, resignation, and removal of twenty or more persons» 
so that the burden both of financial and other requirements must fall 
heavily on a very small number of members. The annual subscription 
of five dollars has barely sufficed to pay the current expenses of the 
Philadelphia Association, and its proportion of the amount spent by the 
national association had either to be raised by private subscriptions or to 
be left unpaid. The national association has, however, frequently ex- 
pressed its approval of the activity exhibited in spite of so many dis- 
couragements and such a want of support, — by the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation, and the utmost harmony and the most generous codperation have 
marked the relations of the two bodies. The plan of organization of 
the parent body has been followed by the Philadelphia branch with great 
fidelity, and the example thus set, of securing local codperation in the 
cause of Social Science, will, it is hoped, be pursued with equal industry 
and success in the other ‘cities of the Union, where similar local branches 
have been or may be set on foot. The subjoined list of officers for the 
years 1869, 1870, 1871, 1872, and 1873, shows how steadily the same 
persons have worked together to secure a successful result to the plan 
of a Social Science Association for.America set on foot in 1865. 


OFFICERS FOR 1869, 1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, OF THE PHILADELPHIA SOCIAL 
SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 

President, — Hon. Wm. Strong. 

Executive Committee, — Department of Public Health, Dr. Isaac Ray, 
Dr. Ruschenberger, Dr. J..S. Parry, Dr. E. A. Gorman, Blomfield H. 
Moore. Department of Education, Dr. Charles J. Stillé, Dr. D. R. 
Goodwin, Rich. S. Smith, James L. Claghorn, Lorin Blodget, W. V. 
McKean. Department of Economy, Trade, and Finance, Joseph 
Wharton, John Welsh, C. H. Clark, H. C. Lea, Wm. A. Ingham, E. A. 
Rollins. Department of Mining and Manufactures, Eckley B. Coxe, T. 
Guilford Smith, Joseph D. Potts, W. A. Ingham, J. §. Whitney, T. S. 
Emery, E. A. Rollins. Department of Jurisprudence and the Amend- 
ment of Laws, M. Russell Thayer, E. Spencer Miller, R. L. Ashhurst, 
Saml. Dickson, Walter H. Lowrie, W. Heyward Drayton, J. G. Rosen- 
garten, James R. Ludlow. 

Secretary, — J. G. Rosengarten. 

Treasurer, — C. H. Clark. 


Tue Atpany Institute.— The Albany Institute at Albany, N. 
Y., is a scientific association founded, though under a different name, in 
1791. Robert R. Livingston was the first president, and Stephen Van 
Rensselaer president of the reérganization in 1823. The office is now 
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held by Hon. J. V. L. Pruyn. It has distributed its members into three 
departments, Physical Science and the Arts, Natural History, History 
and Literature. The volumes of Transactions issued since 1791 by the 
three societies in succession, amount to twelve. 

In the hope of securing some prominence for the objects of the 
American Social Science Association, the Institute, last year, voted that 
a fourth department be formed with the title of Political and Social 
Science. The result of this definite enlargement of the sphere of the 
Institute cannot be anticipated. A paper was read this year at a regu- 
lar meeting by Mr. H. A. Homes, on the progress of the science during 
the last few years, followed by a summary of H. Spencer’s twelve arti- 
cles on the difficulties of the study of Sociology. 

H. A. H. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION. 
ADOPTED IN BOSTON, OCTOBER 4, 1865; AMENDED OCTOBER 13, 1869, AND 
DECEMBER 7, 1872. 
ArtIcLeE I. This Society shall be called the American Social Science 
Association. 
II. It shall include four departments: the first, of Education; the 
second, of Health; the third, of Finance ; the fourth, of Jurisprudence. 
III. It shall be administered by a president, as many vice-presidents 
as may be required to conduct the affairs of local sections, a treasurer 
’ and secretary; an executive committee, charged with general super- 
vision; four department committees, established by the executive 
committee, charged with the supervision of their respective departments ; 
and such local committees as may be established by the executive com- 
mittee at different points to serve as branch associations. 

The executive committee shall consist of the president, vice-presi- 
dents, treasurer, and secretary, the chairman of each of the departments, 
and twenty or more directors, with power to fill vacancies and to make 

‘ their own by-laws. 

The president, vice-presidents, treasurer, secretary, and directors, shall 
be chosen annually on the second Wednesday of October, and shall 
hold office till their successors are chosen. ‘The president, or in his 
absence a vice-president, shall be chairman of the executive committee. 
The chairmen of the department and local committees shall be chosen 
at the pleasure of their respective committees. 

IV. Any person may become a member by paying five dollars, and 
may continue a member by paying anually such further sum, not exceed- 
ing ten dollars, as shall be fixed at the annual meeting. Any person 
may become a life-member, exempt from assessments, on payment of one 
hundred dollars. Honorary and corresponding members may be elected, 
and exempted from the payment of assessments. 
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V. The executive committee shall have sole power to call and con- 
duct general meetings, and to publish the transactions and other docu- 
ments of the Association. The department committees shall have power 
to call and conduct department meetings. 

VI. No amendments of this Constitution shall be made, except at an 
annual meeting, and with public notice of the proposed amendments. 


LIST OF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF DEPARTMENTS. 


President, — George William Curtis, New York. 

Vice-Presidents, — Josiah Quincy, Boston; C. R. Agnew, New York ; 
H. C. Lea, Philadelphia; Theo. D. Woolsey, New Haven; J. W. Hoyt, 
Madison, Wis.; George Davidson, D. C. Gilman, California; W. J. 
Harris, St. Louis. 

Treasurer, — J. S. Blatchford, Boston. 

Secretary, — ) . 

Directors, — L. Agassiz, B. Peirce, Samuel Eliot, Emory Washburn, 
E. L. Pierce, Chas. W. Eliot, S. G. Howe, E. H. Clarke, T. C. Amory, 
C. C. Perkins, Hamilton A. Hill, F. B. Sanborn, R. M. Mason, J. M, 
Barnard, Mrs. John E. Lodge, Mrs. Mary E. Parkman, Mrs. C. H. 
Dall, Mrs. Henry Whitman, Miss A. W. May, Miss Alice S. Hooper. 

Secretary of Executive Committee, — Miss A. W. May. 








DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


C. W. Eliot, LL. D. and President of Harvard College, Chairman. 

Miss A. W. May, Secretary. 

Prof. Benj. Pierce, Prof. Child, Prof. Agassiz, Prof. J. M.’ Peirce, 
Cambridge ; John D. Philbrick, Chas. C. Perkins, Mrs. S. Parkman, 
' Miss A. W. May, Ephraim Hunt, Jas. M. Barnard, Justin Winsor, Jo- 
seph White, Boston; Prof. Runkle, Prof. Ed. Atkinson, Prof. G. H. 
Howison, Institute of Technology, Boston; J. Eliot Cabot, Brookline, 
Mass.; W. C. Collar, Roxbury, Mass.; D. B. Hagar, Salem, Mass. ; 
Miss A. E. Johnson, Framingham, Mass.; Elbridge Smith, Harrison’ 
Square, Mass.; C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Mass.; H. F. Harrington, 
New Bedford, Mass.; A. G. Boyden, Bridgewater, Mass. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 


Ed. Wigglesworth, Jr., M. D., Boston, Chairman. 

D. F. Lincoln, M. D., Boston, Secretary. 

Jas. M. Barnard, J. S. Blatchford, C. J. Blake, M. D., Edward Cowles, 
M. D., Norton Folsom, M. D., T. Sterry Hunt, LL. D., B. H. Fitz, M. 
D., W. W. Moreland, M. D., O. F. Wadsworth, M. D., Arthur H. Nich- 
ols, M. D., Joseph Willard, H. I. Bowditch, M. D., Prof. G. F. H. 
Markoe, T. W. Fisher, M. D., J. J. Putnam, M. D., Boston. 
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ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


Dr. Bonney, Boston; Dr. C. R. Agnew, New York; Prof. Francis 
Bacon, New Haven, Ct.; Dr. I. Foster Jenkins, Yonkers, N. Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE. 
Not organized. 


DEPARTMENT OF JURISPRUDENCE. 


Hon. John Wells, Boston, Chairman. 

J. B. Thayer, Boston, Secretary. 

Emory Washburn, LL. D., Prof. Torrey, LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. ; 
F. V. Balch, Geo. Putnam, Jr., Moorfield Storey, D. E. Ware, O. W. 
Holmes, Jr., W. A. Field, Boston. 
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